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EDITOR'S NOTE 

** It seems," said Horace Walpole, speaking of Burnet and his 
*^ History of My Own Times/ ^as if he had just come from the King's 
closet or from the apartments of the men whom he describes, and 
was telling his readers, in plain honest terms, what he had seen and 
heard." ; ^ ». . • 

So plain and honest, in<lee$/.^hii '*^','>^?^''^P^^c^ ^^ Bishop 
Burnet's chronicle, that^ realising its cerfain ef&ct on %is contem« 
poraries, he arranged that it should not be published for six years 
after his death. 

He died in 171 5 ; and it was not actually published till 1723, eight 
years afterwards. It led to a great outcry, in which the voice of 
Swift was heard, with a Jacobite chorus sustaining the burden. 
** His Secret History," said Swift, '* is generally made up of coffee- 
house scandals . • • his vanity runs intolerably through the whole 
book. • • • He is the most partial of all writers that ever pretended 
so much to impartiality.' Pope, too, derided Burnet's egotistic 
style in his ** Memoirs of P. P., Clerk of this Parish."^ But the 
vehemence of the criticism is the measure of the life and lifelike- 
ness of 'the work. For the latter half of the seventeenth and 
the opening of the eighteenth century, the History is a familiar 
mirror of the clearest kind, though no doubt the medium has here 
and there a deflecting warp or flaw. Gilbert Burnet was bom in 
Edinburgh in 1643, son of an Episcopalian father and a Pres- 
byterian mother. He was a great and eloquent preacher; was 
Preacher of the Roll's Chapel, and Lecturer of St Clement's, until 
lie was inhibited by Charles II., after Burnet had attended Lord 
William Russell to the scaflfold, and written his significant record 
)f that event He became Bishop of Salisbury on his return to 
England in 1688-9, after his exile at the Hague. His ** History 
>f the Reformation" is the other work by which he is best 
«roembered to-day. 



The following is a complete list of his published works :— 

DisoouTM on Sir Robert Fletcher of Ssltoun, 1665 ; A Modest and Free 
^onferenee between a Conformist and Nooeooformist, in Seven Dialoguetp 

> Works (ed. by Coorthope and Elwin), vol x.'p. 435. 
vii 
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1669 ; VincUcation of the Antbority, Constitution and Laws of the Church 
and State of Scotland, 1673 ; The Mysteiy of Iniquity Unveiled, 1673 ; 
Rome*! GI017; or, a Collection of ulren Miracles wrought by Popish 
Saints, 1673 S ^ Relation of a Conference held about Religion at London, 
3rd April* 16^ ; Memoirs of James and William, Dukes of Hamilton, 
1676 ; A Vindication of the Ordinations of the Church of England, 1677, 
1688 ; Two Letters upon the Discovery of the Late Plot, 1678 ; History of 
the Reformation of the Church of England, 1679-1714 ; abridgment of same, 
1682, 1719 ; Some Passages of the Lire and Death of John Wilmot, Earl 
of Rochester, 1680 s The Infallibility of the Romish Church Examined and 
Confuted, 1680 ; News from France ; Letter on the Present Dtflferenoe 
between the French King and the Court of Rome, 1682 ; History of the 
Rights of Prinees in the Disposing of Ecclesiastical Benefices, etc, 1682 ; 
Life and Death of Sir Matthew Hale, 1682 ; Life of Dr. William licdcl. 
Bishop of Kilmore, 1685; Reflections on Mr* Varilla's History of the 
Revolutions • • • in Europe in Matters of Religion, etc, 1686, 1687 ; Travels 
in Franee, Italy, Germany, and Switscrland, 1687 ; Six Papers (against 
the Test Act, on Citation of Author for High Treason, Liberty of Con- 
science, and other tracts), 1687 ; Collection of Eighteen Pli|>en, written 
during the reign of James IL, 1689 ; A Discourse concerning the Pastoral 
Care, 1962 ; Four DisoourMS to the Clergy of the Diocese of Salisbury, 
1694 1 Essay on the Memory of Queen Mary, 1695 ; Exposition of the 
Thirty*niAe Articles, 1699 1 Exposition of the Church Catechism, 1710 ; 
Speeai on the Impeachment of Sacheverell, 1710; Four Letters between 
Burnet and Henry Dodnvtll, 1713 ; History of His Own Time, voL L, 
1723 ; vol. !!•, 1734. 

Burnet's Sermons, 1674-1714, were published separately ; collections of 
them in '* TracU and Disoounes," 1704 ; Sermons preached on Several 
OecaakMi,** etc, 1713. Other writings are extant under headings t Dis- 
GOttfset and IVacts in Divinity 1 Traets against Popery ; Tracu Polemical, 
Mitlcal, and MitcaHantous ; Hbtoiy and Historical Tracts. 
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BISHOP BURNETS 
HISTORY OF HIS OWN TIMES 

BOOK I 

A RECAPITULATION OF AFFAIRS IN SCOTLAND, BOTH IN CHURCH 
AND STATIC* FROM THE UBGINNINO OF THE TROUDLKS TO 
TUB RESTORATION OF KINO CHARLES II. — FROM X603 TO 
1660 

During the minority of King James the administration of 
afTairs was in the hands of those who fell in with the prevailing 
humour of the nation ; but when that prince grew up to be of 
age, and to take the government upon himself, he found two 
parties in the kingdom ; the one consisting of such as were 
wcU-wishcrs to the Queen his mother, dependent on the Court 
of France, and either professed Papists or persons of indiflerence 
as to all religions ; the other, of such as were her inveterate 
enemies, zealous for the Reformation and fixed in their depend- 
ence on the Court of England. 

This party (how well soever affected to the King's interest) 
was a little too jealous of his authority, and too apt to encroach 
upon it, which nutde him listen to such insinuations as the 
other had in store for him ; and these insinuations the House 
of Guise, then at the head of affairs in France and the implac- 
able enemy to the Reformation, took care to improve; for, 
under the pretence of keeping up the old alliances between 
France and Scotland, the creatures of that house were sent as 
ambassadors there, and one of them became so great a favourite 
tliat the King made him Duke of Lennox, a known Papist, 
though he pretended to be a Protestant 

The English ministers took umbrage at this conduct; and "i 

when they found that applications to gain the young King | 

proved ineffectual, they infused such a jealousy of him into all t 

their party in Scotland as alarmed both nobility and dei^. . : 
The Kin^ however, disguised, or at least denied, evcrythmg J 

that gave offence in his behaviour; and when the Duke of >\ 






2 Bishop Burnet's Own Times 

Guise was killed at lilots, Hciiry III. murdered soon aAcr,and 
Henry IV. succeeded in liis room, he withdrew from Krencli 
counsels, and put himself entirely under the management of 
Queen Elixalieth and her ministers. 

It is very otMcrvable that, so long as the Duke of Guise lived, 
the King, though then three -and-twenty and the onl^ person 
of his family, would never hearken to any proposition for 
marrying a Protestant ; but no sooner was the Duke removed 
than he presently married a daughter of Denmark, and, after 
his marriage, endeavoured all that was possible to remove the 
suspicions that had been conceived of him. He granted the 
Kirk all the laws that they desired, and got his temporal 
authority better established tlion it was before. The jealousies, 
however, of his fickleness in religion still remained, which 
occasioned many new disgusu, and were indeed the true cause 
of all the rude op|x>sition which that King met with from the 
Kirk, and which wrought in him such an inveterate hatred of 
Presbytery, though Archbishop Spottiswood, in his History, 
thinks proper to conceal it 

It was time now for the King to think of securing his succes- 
sion to the crown of England, and because he iiiis apprehen- 
sive of some opposition from the Popish party in Scotland, he 
therefore employed several persons in posts of great trust . 
(Klphinstone was Secretary of State, and Seaton aftcni'ards 
ChaiKellor), who were known to be Papists, though they com- 
plied outwardiv, and by their means gave the party assurance 
of his intended connivance at their religion. The like assurance 
he gave to the Pope in a letter, which, when it came to be 
published by Bellarmine, his secretary took upon himself, and 
assoiled the King of, though this was accounted no more than 
a collusion to alla^ the jealousies of the King's favouring 
Popery, which all his writing upon the Revelation, and calling 
the Pope ** Antichrist," could never totally clear him of. 

Cecil was, at this time, secretary to Queen Elizabeth. With 
him he entered into a particular confidence ; and by the good 
management of his ambassador, Bruce, procured an engage- 
ment, signed by all the great men of England, without their 
privily to each other, or the Queen's suspecting anything of it, 
to assert and^ stand by his right of succession to the English 
crown* Cecil and Bruce were well rewarded for this piece 
of service, and he succeeded to the crown without any 
molestation. 

When the King come to England, his settled aversion to the 
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Before the Restoration 3 ! 

, Cirk made him the more willing to set up Episcopacy in Scot- ]' 

Jand, and to reduce that nation to a conrormityi in matters of ''\ t 

religion, with Knglnnd. To this purpose it was enacted that a j[ 

form of prayer should be drawn for Scotland ; the sacranient > 

received kneeling, and given to the sick; confirmaiion and the 
use of the cross in baptism retained ; certain chief holy-days j 

observed; and the habits in which Divine offices were to be >i 

performed left to the King^<t appointment. These things passed 'l 

first in General Assemblies, composed of bishofM and the \\ 

deputies chosen by the cleigy, but not without violent opposi- J 

tion, and too good reason to suspect that some were frightened 1 1 

and others corrupted into a compliance. '[ 

One great dilViculty in the thing was want of fit revenues for 1 1 

the bishops. The tithes and Church lands had been all vested ill 

in the Crown during the King's minority, and thence granted 
out to those who were in power; but out of these a competent 
proj^ortion was sequestered in every ])arish for the maintenance 
of him who served the cure, so that bishops were forced to hold 
their former cures, with some small addition, till the King 
should buy, from the grantees, such estates as belonged to the 
bishoprics. In the meantime, the bishops grew generally 
luiughty, ^ttenders at Court, negligent of their functions, and 
lost in the esteem of the i)eople, the few who were more learned 
and strict, grossly leaning to Popery ; so that the King became 
weary of the opposition he met with, apprehensive of some 
ill eOects it might produce, and, either through sloth or fear 
went no further in his designs on Scotland. He had three 
children. His eldest. Prince Henry, was a prince of great 
hopes ; but so little like his father that he rather feared than 
loved him. So zealous a Protestant was that young prince, 
that when his father was entertaining nropositions of marrying 
him to two different Popish princesses,^ he requested, in a letter 
he wrote to him, that it might be to the younger of them, 
because there were more hopes of her conversion, and that any 
liberty given to her religion might be kept as private as 
ix>ssible. Whether his aversion to Popery might hasten his 
death or not, is unknown ; but it is very probable, and what 
King Charles I. did not hesitate to say, that he' was poisoned 
by the Earl of Somerset's means. 

He married his onl)r daughter to a Protestant prince, one of 
the most zealous and sincere of them all, the Elector Palatine^ 

> Once to the Archducbcst, and another time to a daughter of Savoy* 
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who, upon the deposing of Ferdinand for his cruel persecution 
of his Protestant subjects, and violating the privileges secured 
to them by law, was by an Assembly of the States elected King 
of Bohemia, and upon the encouragement of his two uncles, 
Maurice Prince of Orange and tlie Duke of Boulogne, accepted 
of it This acceptance was notified to King James. The 
English nation was very well inclined to support it, and it was 
not doubted but that to near a conjunction with the King 
would have pleaded in his favour. But whether it was the 
invincible aversion he had to war, or his opinion of such a 
Divine right in kings as allowed none to be accountable to 
their subjects, it so happened that he would neither acknowledge 
his son-in-law's title, nor ^ve him any assistance for the support 
of his new dignity. Maurice, at the same time, had so embroiled 
Holland by espousing the controversy about the decrees of God 
in opposition to the Arminian party, and by erecting a new 
and illegal court, whereby Barneveldt was condemned to death, 
and several others to imprisonment and deprivation, that he 
was in no condition to send any considerable succours to his 
nephew, in consequence of which the poor King was soon over- 
thrown, and driven not only out of his new dominions, but out 
of his hereditary countries likewise, and forced to flee to 
Holland, where he ended his days. Thus was a glorious occa- 
sion of establishing the Reformation lost, and a very near 
relation given up for a sacrifice. But this was not the only 
inglorious instance in King James's reign. 

The States had borrowed great sums of money of Queen 
Elizabeth, and had delivered up the Brill and Flushing, with 
some other places of less note, to be kept by tlie English till 
the money was repaid. Soon after his coming to the crown of 
England, the King entered into secret treaties with the Spaniard, 
and, to compel the States to a peace, promised to deliver these 
places into his hand in case the other proved obstinate. The 
thing was known, and therefore, as soon as the truce was made, 
the States sent an offer to redeem the mortgage by repaying 
the money that England had lent The olTcr was accepted 
without ever consulting the Parliament about it, the money 
paid, the places evacuated, and the great keys of Holland and 
Zealand given up for what amounted to no more than a few 
presents among his servants and favourites. But there is a 
nearer instance than this. 

The Crown had a great estate over all England, which was 
let out upon leases for years, and a small rent reserved. By 
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this means most great families were tenants to the Crown, and 
nmny great boroughs depended on the estates so held. The 
renewal of these leases brought in fines, and the fear of being 
denied such renewal kept all in dependence on the Crown. 
The King obtained of his Parliament a i^ower of granting— i. e. 
of selling—those estates forever, with a reserve of the old quit- 
rent ; so was the Crown stripped of its authority, and all the 
money raised by this means profusely squandered away. 

His parting with the guardianship of wards (another branch 
of the regal authority), by which a dependence on the Crown 
was destroyed, and many families made a prey to the oppres- 
sions of exacting favourites, may deserve a milder censure, 
when it is considered in what a strange manner he dealt with 
one of the greatest men of that age — ^Sir Walter Raleigh. The 
first condemnation of him was very black, but the executing 
him after so mariy years, and after an employment that he 
himself had given him, was thought both barbarous and illegal 
The whole business of the Earl of Somerset's rise and fall, of 
the Countess of Essex and Overbury, the putting the inferior 
persons to death for that infamous poisoning, and the sparing 
the principals, both the Earl of Somerset and his lady, are so 
odious and inhuman, that it quite sunk the reputation of 
a reign that, on many accounts, was exposed to contempt 
enough already. 

In the latter end of this king's reign, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham treated him with such an air of insolence, that he was 
minded to throw him off, and readmit the Earl of Somerset 
into favour. To this purpose, they met together one night in 
the gardens at Theobalds : the King embraced him tendcriy, 
and with many tears; but though there were no more than 
two bedchamber-men privy to the interview, yet the Earl of 
Somerset believed that the secret was not well kept, for soon 
after the King was taken ill with some fits of an ague, and died 
of it, not without some suspicion of ill practice in the matter, 
liut however that be, it is certain that no king could die less 
lamented or less esteemed than ho was. He sunk the credit 
of the bishops in Scotland, and his reign in England was one 
continued course of mean practices. The great figure that the 
Crown of England made in Queen Elizabeth's days was so 
eclipsed, if not totally darkened in his, that he became the 
scorn and derision of the age; and, while hungry writers 
flattered him out of measure at home, he was despised by all 
abroad as a pedant without true judgment, courage, or steadi- 
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ness, subject to his favourites, and delivered up to the counsels, 
or rather the corruptioni of Spain. 

When King Charles succeeded to the crown, he resolved to 
carry on two designs that his father had set on foot, but let 
the prosecution of them fall : the recovery of the tithes and 
Church lands, and the full establishment of Episcopacy in 
Scotland. 

In the execution of the first of these, the two great families 
of Hamilton and Lennox led the way ; for the former sold to 
the King the Abbey of Arbroath, and the latter the Lordship 
of Glasgow; and all who pretended to any favour at Court 
offered at first to do the same. But when, in the third year of 
this reign, the Earl of Nithsdale was sent down with a power 
to take the surrender of Church lands, and to assure all who 
were willing to surrender that the King would use them well, 
but proceed with the utmost rigour against those who refused 
to submit their rights to his disposal, the ferment on this 
occasion grew so high, that the Earl looked upon the service 
as a little too desperate, and so returned to Court, without ever 
opening his full instructions. 

In the year 1633 the Kiti^ came down in person, and was 
crowned with such an expensive magnificence as proved detri- 
mental to the country. Matters in Parliament, while he stayed, 
were carried with a high hand, and some in such an arbitrary 
manner ^that a petition was drawn up, to be signed by the 
Lords, and by them ofiered to the King, setting forth their 
grievances, and praying for redress. That design, however, 
was laid aside for the present, and the petition left in the Lord 
Balmerinoch's hand ; but it was not so cautiously kept but that 
Spottiswood, Archbishop of St Andrews, got a sight of it, and 
immediately went to I^ndon, beginning his journey, as he 
often did, on Sunday, which in that country is a very odious 
thing. 

lliere are laws in Scotland that make it capital to spread lies 
of the King or his government, or to alienate his subjects from 
him ; it is likewise capital to know of any that do so^ and not 
discover them ; but this last was never once put in execution. 
The petition was thought to be within this act ; so an order 
was sent down for committing Lord Balmerinoch, and soon 
after a special commission for his trial. He made a very good 
defence for himself, and there were warm debates on both 
sides ; but when it came to the vote, seven of the jury (there 
called assise) acquitted, but eight cast him ; so sentence was 
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given. The clamours and menaces of the people upon this " ) 
occasion, cither to force the prison and set him at liberty, or < 

to revenge his death upon those who had condemned him, were j 

so loud that the Earl of Traquair, who had been the great l 

manager in the trial against him, advised the King against his )| 

execution, and procured his pardon, which the other accounted 
no manner of obligation, considering how much he had been 
injured in the prosecution. And indeed the violence of this 
proceeding was one thing that in a great measure ruined the 
King's alTairs in Scotland. 

The King's other design was to establish Episcopacy through- 
out Scotland, and a form of worship and discipline according 
to the model of the Church of England. To this end the 
bishops of Scotland fell a framing a Liturgy and body of canons, 
which were never examined in any public assembly of the 
clergy ; but all was managed by three or four aspiring bishops 
— Maxwell, Bishop of Ross, Sydscrf of Galloway, Whitford of 
Dunblane, and Banautine of Aberdeen. And these, without 
any further consult or approbation, were in several dioceses 
enforced with such rigour and severity as savoured of an ^ 

Inquisition. 

But I go no further in opening the beginnings of the troubles 
of Scotland. This only I may be allowed to observe in the t 

whole, that the provocations of the administration must needs < 

be very great when they drew such a vehement and universal i 

concurrence against it. 

After the first pacification, and when new disputes arose, 
the Earls of Loudoun and Dunfermline were sent up with a 
petition from the Covenanters. The Lord Saville came to them, 
and informed them how highly the King was incensed against 1 

them, and took some pains to persuade them to come with their ! 

army into England, showing them an engagement under the ,; 

hands of the most considerable men of the nation, as he pre- .j 

tended, to join and assist them when they came; but this ;' 

proved to bie his own forgery. [ 

The men of the greatest confidence with the Covenanters at ^ 

that time were the Earl of Rothes, the Earl of Argyll, and one j 

Mr. Warriston. The Earl of Rothes was a mart of pleasure, 
but of a most obliging behaviour ; he had all the arts of making • 

himself popular, only there was too much levity in his temper, f 

and too much liberty in his course of life. The Earl of Argyll j 

was a more solemn sort of a man, grave and sober, free of all ') 

scandalous vicesi of an invincible calmness of temper and a * 
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8 Bishop Burnet's Own Times 

pretender to high d^ees of piety. Warriston was a man of 
great application to business; he had a fruitful imagination, 
a happy memory, and a great fluency of speech u[)on all occa- 
sions j but his notions about the sacredness of the Covenant 
and the efficacy of his own long-winded prayers were entirely 
wild and extravagant. 

Having these abettors and encouragements to go, the Scots 
began their march into England with a very sorry equipage. 
Every soldier carried a week's provision of oatmeal, and they 
had a drove of cattle with them for their food. They had like- 
wise an invention of iron guns tinned, and done about with 
leather,^ and so corded withal that they could serve for two or 
three discharges. These were light, and carried on horses, and 
when they came to Newbum, the English that defended the 
ford were so surprised with the discharge of their artillery, that 
some thought it magic, all were put in disorder, and the whole 
army fled with such a violent precipitation, that Sir Thomas 
Faiifax, who then commanded in it, did not scruple to own that 
till he passed the Tees his legs trembled under him. The 
Scots, upon this defeat, became masters of a great part of the 
north, and the King's aflairs were reduced to great perplexity. 
His treasure was gone, his subjects were irritated, and his 
ministry all frightened, as exposed to the anger and justice of 
the Parliament; so that he had brought himself into great 
straits, but had not the dexterity to extricate himself out of 
them. He loved high and rough methods, but had neither skill 
to conduct them, nor height of genius to manage them. He 
hated all who oflered prudent and moderate counsels, as pro- 
ceeding either from Republican principles, or a care to preserve 
themselves by sacrificing his authority ; and even when he saw 
it necessary to follow such advices, yet he still hated those who 
gave them. The Queen, on the other hand, was a woman of 
neat vivacity in conversation, and loved, all her life long, to 
be in intrigues of all sorts, but was not so secret in them as 
such times and such aflairs required. She was a woman of no 
manner of judgment; she was bad at contrivance, but much 
worse in the execution, but by the livelmess of her discourse 
she made always a great impression upon the King ; and to her 
little practices, as well as to the King's own tem|)er, the sequel 
of idl his misfortunes was owing. But these are what I mean 
not to pursue ; they are fully related by other historians ; and 
my purpose is only to make mention of those things that are 
not to be met with elsewhere. 
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The Kirk was now settled in Scotland with a new mixture of 
ruling elders, who at first were some of the chief gentry of the 
nation ; but the ministers, fmding these not so pliant to their 
purposes, brought inferior people, who depended more on them, 
into their eldership, and so pained a majority. Their manner 
was to have Synods of their clergy in one or more counties 
twice a year, and a General Assembly once a year. This 
Assembly, at their parting, named a certain body of men, called 
the Commission of the Kirk, who were to sit in the intervals 
to prepare matters for the next Assembly, to take care of the 
concerns of the Church, and to inspect the proceedings of the 
State, so far as they related to religion. By this means they 
became terrible to all their enemies. In their sermons, and 
chiefly in their prayers, all that passed in the State was can- 
vassed : men were in a manner named, and either recommended 
or complained of to God, as they were acceptable or unaccept- 
able to them. This humour was first taken up when the King 
and Bishops were the popular themes, but it soon ran into such 
a petulant licentiousness as could not be restrained, Hender- 
son and Douglas were men of the best temper and most gravity 
among them ; the rest were much of the same make. They 
afTected all great sublimities in devotion, and poured themselves 
out in their prayers with a loud voice, and oftentimes with 
abundance of tears, llieir stock of learning was but small — 
something of Hebrew and a very little Greek : books of con- 
troversy with Papists, but more especially with Arminians, were 
the height of their study. Their method of preaching ran in 
the common road of doctrine, reason, and use ; but in their 
manner of initiating young divines there was something sin- 
gular. What they recommended to their reading was usually 
some German systems, some commentators on 5ke Scripture, 
books of controversy, and practical books. When they had 
made their round in these, they were not suffered to preach as 
expectants (so they called them) till after a trial or two before the 
ministers alone : then two or three sermons were to be preached 
in public, some more learnedly, some more practically ; a head 
of divinity was next to be common-placed in Latin, and the 
person to maintain a thesis upon it ; after that came his trial 
in Greek and Hebrew, and Scripture chronology; and last of 
all his qucstionary trial, wherein every minister was at liberty 
to ask him what questions he pleased. When dl this was 
passed through with approbation, the person was allowed to 
preach when invited ; and when he was called or presented to 
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a church, he was to go through a new set of the same trials, by 
which means, though they had no men of very great learning 
among them, they luid very few who could be called ignorant 

To this description of the constitution of the Kirk and its 
members we may add their great rigour in forcing all people 
to take the Covenant, whereupon the greatest part of the 
Episcopal cler^, among whom were two bishops, came and 
renounced their former principles, and desired to be received 
into their body ; their great pains to maintain their authority 
among the people ; their laboriousness in their vocation ; their 
strictness of piety and good life : all which was lost in the wars, 
when a fierceness of temper, a copiousness of long sermons, < 
and much longer prayers, and a grace before and after meat of 
a full hour's continuance, came to be the chief distinction of 
the party. 

When the war broke out in England, the Scots had a great 
mind to go into it, promising themselves great advantages 
thereby. The Duke of Hamilton waaat that time entrusted with 
the King's affairs, and had powers to make large offers, if he 
could but engage them on the King's side. Northumberland, 
Cumberland, and Westmoreland were to be united to Scotland ; 
Newcastle to be the seat of government ; the Prince of Wales 
to hold his Court always among them ; the King every third 
3rear to visit them ; and every office in his household in the 
third turn to be given to a Scotchman. But it was impossible 
to bribe them into the King's quarrel — the bent of the nation 
was quite another way; and therefore another course was 
resolved on by those who favoured the King — ^viz., to fall in 
with the inclinations of the people for war, thereby to procure 
to themselves and their friends the chief commissions ; hoping 
that when the army was in England* and separate from the 
rest of the kingdom, it might be easier to gam it over to the 
King's service than it was then to work upon the whole 
nation. 

This policy might have taken, had not some accidents quite 
changed the face of affairs. The Earl of Montrose, a young 
man well learned, who had travelled, but had taken upon him 
the part of a hero too mtkch, made some offers to the Duke of 
Hamilton for the King's service, which, by reason of their im- 
practicableness, were rejected. Upon this he came to Oxford, • 
and complained to the King of the treachery of the Hamiltons, 
and how easily Scotland might have been secured, had but his 
propositions been entertained. He was a bold man, and full 
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of undertakings ; so the King gave him what powers he desired, J 

and sent him down into Scotland to manage for him in the ^ 

room of the Duke of Hamilton. He went into the Highlands, 
and, with his own forces, joined himself to a great body of Mac- 
donalds, who were come out of Ireland to recover Cantire, a 
county in the Highlands, which the Argyll family had driven 
them out of fifty years before. The Scots at that time had 
two armies, one in England, and another in Ireland, but they 
thought it not necessary to call either home ; so they raised a 
tumultuary one on a sudden, and put it under the command of 
some who were remarkable for their want of courage, and of 
others that were well-wishers to the contrary side. Montrose's 
men were desperate, they met with small resistance, and so 
this army of the Covenanters was easily routed : the Marquis 
had but three horses and one round of powder before, but after 
this action he was better provided with both. From this time 
he began to make a figure ; and his successes the next year 
were very considerable. But they had this mischievous effect, 
that they elated him above measure, and proved, eventually at 
least, the ruin of his master's cause. The King was before 
inclinable to peace, and willing to accept it, even upon the hard i 

conditions that were offered by the Parliament ; he saw the ( 

decline of his own affairs apace, and how impossible it would 
be to continue the war another year, when the news of the 
Lord Montrose's great success, the strength he already had, 
and his growing hopes for the next year, made him change his ) [ 

resolution, and prevailed with him to think that his aflairs 
would mend, and that he might afterwards treat upon better 
terms; and this unhappily occasioned the limitation he put 
upon those he sent to Uxbridge, which made the whole design 
of that treaty miscarry. 

All this while the Marquis of Montrose had made himself 
master of no strong places, nor formed any regular scheme how 
to fix his conquests. The Highlanders were better plunderers 
than fighters, and, as soon as they had got as much as they • 
could carry away, made no scruple to desert The Macdonalds 
went to regain their possessions, and revenge themselves upon 
the Argyll family. The Marquis, however, thought that his 
name would do all, and bear down everything before it But 
he found his mistike ; for, while he was vaunting over his 
conquests from Dan even to Beersheba, and inviting his royal 
master to come down and take the city, lest it should happen 
to be called by his name, he was miserably defeated, and his 
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poor dispersed army was by the country-people, and at the 
instigation of their teachers, who called upon them not to spare, 
nor do the work of the Lord deceitfully, cruelly knocked on the 
head in cold blood. 

But this was not the only ill effect of the Lord Montrose's 
success. It lost, as was said, the opportunity of Uxbridge ; it 
alienated the Scots from the King; it exalted all those who 
were enemies to peace ; and gave the world a suspicion (though 
very unjustly) of his abetting the Irish rebels, when they saw 

he very worst tribe of them employed in his service. 
I sa^ very unjustly, because, upon the best inquiry I could 

nake mto the Irish massacre and rebellion, it does not appear 
that the King was ever in the least accessory to either, though 
the Queen certainly kept a correspondence with Lord Antrim, 
one of the chief agents in that bloodshed, and was induced to 
hearken to the propositions made by the Irish ; first, of taking 
the government of Ireland into their hands, which they thought 
they could compass, and then assisting the King to subdue 
the hot spirits at Westminster. Thi)s was all the design of that 
insurrection. The massacre was not intended at first ; that 
was a thing they fell upon afterwards, and chiefly by the insti- 
gation of their priests. 

In the year 1648, when the Parliament declared they would 
engage to rescue the King from his imprisonment, and the 
Parliament of England from the force it was put under by the 
army, all the nobility, except a very few, went into the design. 
The King had signed an engagement to make good to the nation 
his offers of the northern counties, with the other conditions 
above mentioned; and particular favours were promised to 
those that concuned in it. The Marquis of Argyll gave out 
that the Hamiltons had no sincere intentions to their cause, but 
that they were in a confederacy with the malignants in England, 
and engaged to serve the King on his own terms. This jealousy 
he spread among the people. Hereupon the General Assembly 
declared against it as an unlawful engagement, and the 
preachers laid out all their force to decry it, and oppose the 
levies all they could, by solemn denunciations of the wrath and 
curse of God on all that were concerned in it. 

The south-west counties of Scotland have seldom corn enough 
to serve them the year round, and therefore they come to Leith 
in summer to buy ; and from the word whif^am^ used in 
driving their horsey they came to be called Whigamores, and 
for shortness, Whigs, which has been a name of distinction 
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for those who opposed the Court, since transferred to England. 
Now, when the news came of the Duke of Hamilton's defeat, the 
ministers animated their people to rise, and at the head of their 
parishes they came marching up to Edinburgh with an unheard- 
of fury, praying and preaching all the way. This was called the 
Whigamores' inroad. The Marquis of Argyll with his party 
came and headed them; Cromwell assisted them; so that 
there was no withstanding them, and the Committee of the 
States was compelled to deliver up the government to them. As 
soon as they got into power, they declared all who had served 
or assisted in the engagement incapable of any employment 
till they had first satisfied the Kirk with the truth of their 
repentance, and made public professions of it. The churches 
were full with mock penitents on this occasion, and some, to 
gain more credit with the party, made their acknowledgment 
with plenty of tears. The Earl of Loudoun, who was Chan- 
cellor, was threatened by his wife, a strong Covenanter, and 
from whom he had his honour and estate, with a process of 
adultery, unless he would come over to her party ; so he com- 
pounded the matter by deserting his friends, and in the church 
of Edinburgh made public profession of his change, confessing 
his weakness in yielding to the tem{)tation of what had a show 
of honour and loyalty in it, for which he expressed a hearty 
sorrow. 

Cromwell went down to Scotland to settle this new model ; 
and the Parliament, in his absence, seeing the army at such a 
distance, began the Treaty of the Isle of Wight. Sir Henry 
Vane and some others who wanted a change in the government 
went to the treaty on purpose to delay matters till the army f 

could be brought up to London ; but those who wished well to | 

the treaty prayed the King to despatch matters with all pos- 
sible haste, and to make full concessions at once. The King, 
however, fancied that in this struggle between the House of 
Commons and the army he should at length find his account, 
and be enabled to obtain better terms ; and thus the treaty 
went on with a fatal slowness, and, by the time it was come to 
any maturity, Cromwell came up with his army, and over- 
turned all. 

It was during this quarrel between the House of Commons 
and the army that Cromwell gave the world a specimen of his 
great dissimulation and hypocrisy. In a meeting of officers it 
was proposed to purge the army better, in order to know whom 
they might depend on* Cromwell said' " he was sure of the 
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armyi but there was another body/' naming the House of Com- 
mons, " that had more need of purging, and that the army only 
could do it** This was reported to the House by Grimston, 
and the witnesses attested it at the bar ; whereupon Cromwell 
fell down on his knees, and made a solemn prayer to God, attest- 
ing his innocence and great zeal for the service of the House. 
He submitted himself to God's providence, who thought fit to 
exercise him with slander and calumny, but his cause he com- 
mitted to Him. This he did with great vehemence and many 
tears, after which he made a long speech, justifying himself 
and the rest of the officers, except a few, who seemed inclinable 
to return back to Egypt (as he called it), and so wrought upon 
the House that what the witnesses said was very little believed ; 
and had the motion been made, it is very probable that both 
they and Grimston had been sent to the Tower. But no sooner 
was Cromwell out of the House than he resolved not to trust 
himself there again ; so he went to the army, and thence treated 
the Parliament just as he pleased. 

It was much about this time that Commissioners were sent 
from Scotland to protest against putting the King to death. 
They laid, indeed, a great load upon the King; but by a clause 
in the Covenant to which they had sworn, by the terms upon 
which Scotland had engaged in the war, and by the solemn 
declarations that they had so often published to the world, they 
were obliged, they said, to be faithful in the preservation of his 
Maj^ty's person. Cromwell undertook to answer them by 
showing *'that a breach of trust in a King ought to be 
punbhed more than any other crime whatever; that they had 
sworn to the preservation of the King's person only in defence 
of the true religion ; but that when the true religion was ob- 
structed by the King, their oath was no farther obligatory; 
that the Covenant did bind them to bring all malignants, incen- 
diaries, and enemies to the cause, to condign punishment ; and 
that those on whom public justice had Ix^n done (as in the 
matter of Montrose) were but small oHcnders in comparison ; 
they acted by commission from the King, who was therefore 
the principal, and so the most guilty.^ 

But notwithstanding all this declaration of himself, Crom- 
well was in some suspense about the King's death ; Ireton was 
the man who drove it on, and found out Cook and Bradshaw, 
two bold lawyers, as proper instruments to manage it He had 
indeed the principles and temper of a Cassius in him, and 
stuck at nothing that might have turned England into a com* 
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monwealth. Fairfax was much distracted in his xnindi and 
changed purposes every day. The Presbyterians and the body 
of the city were utterly against it, and were everywhere fasting 
and praying for the King's preservation. The King's party 
was dispirited, but they never believed that his death was really 
intended till it was too late. I'he King himself showed a calm 
and comiK}scd firmness, which was more remarkable, because it 
was not natural, and therefore imputed to an extraordinary : j 

measure of Divine assistance. Bishop Juxon did the office of 
his function honestly, but too coldly to raise the King's 
thoughts ; so that it was owing wholly to somewhat within him- 
self that he suffered so many indignities with so much true | 
courage, without any show of disorder, or any sort of afiecta- ! 
tion. Thus he died, greater than he lived, and verified what ! 
has been observed of the whole race of the *Stuarts, that they j 
bore misfortunes better than prosperity. j 

His reign, both in peace and war, was a continual series of I 
errors, so that his judgment could hardly be good. He was i 
out of measure set upon following his own humour, but was | 

unreasonably feeble to those he trusted. His notion of regal t 

power was carried too high, and every opposition to it he thought \ 

rebellion. He minded little things too much, and was more 
concerned in drawing a paper tlian in fighting a battle. He i 
had a firm aversion to Popery, but was much inclined to a { | 
middle way between Protestants and Papists, whereby he lost j 1 
the one, without gaining the other. ^ ; j 

What made his character suffer much in the opinion of i { 
foreign Protestants was his engaging the Duke of Rohan in the ! ; 
war of Rochelle and then not assisting him, and his discover- 
ing the design of making the Spanish Netherlands a common- 
wealth. The Duke of Buckingham had a secret conversation 
with the Queen of France, for which he was ordered imme- 
diately to leave the Court When he came home, he prevailed 
with the King to enter into a treaty with the Duke of Rohan 
about raising an insurrection in France. The war was resolved 
on, in which the share that our Court had is well enough known ; 
but the infamous part was, that Cardinal Richelieu prevailed 
with that easy kin^ to engage his wife to write the Duke an 
obliging letter, giving him assurance that, if he would let 
Rochelle fall without assistance, he should have leave to come 
over and settle the whole matter of religion according to their 
edicts. U]X)n this the Duke made that shameful campaign of 
the Isle of Rhtf ; but, as he found himself deluded with a false 
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hope, be was going next year to prosecute the war with more 
vigour, when Felton stabbed him. 
! The other thing wherein the Kind's conduct was equally 

1 blamed was in the matter of the Spanish Netherlands. When 

I Isabella Clara Eugenia grew old, some of her Council, fore- 
seeing the misery of falling into the hands of the Spaniard 
f again, formed the design of making themselves a free common- 
I wealth, and, to that end, of entering into a perpetual alliance 
j with the States of the United Provinces. This they communi- 
; Gated to Henry Frederick, Prince of Orange, who thought that 
I the King of England's concurrence was necessary, and, ui)on 
! the promise of absolute secrecy, imparted the whole to him. 
But the secret was ill kept By some means or other the 
I Court of Brussels had an account of it ; whereupon one minister 
I lost his head, and the others, taking the alarm betimes, made 
their escape into Holland. After this the Prince of Orange 
had no commerce with our Court, and often lamented the 
unhappy loss of so great a design. 

The King's death had an cflcct quit^ contrary to what his 
enemies expected. Lord Strafford's suffering raised his cha- 
racter,^ and cast a lasting odium upon that way of proceeding. 
Archbishop Laud was a learned, sincere, and zealous man, 
regular in his own life and humble in his private deportment ; 
but he was very hot and indiscreet, and too eager in pursuing 
- some matters of very small moment. His setting Uie com- 
munion-table to the east, bowing to it, and calling it an altar ; 
his suppressing the Walloons' privileges, leaving off lectures, 
and encouraging sports on the Lord's da^ ; his severity in the 
Star Chamber and in the High Commission Court; and above 
I all, his violent and outrageous prosecution of Bishop Williams, 
were such visible' blemishes as nothing but the putting him to 
death in so unjust a manner could hide. His diary shows him 
to be an abject fawner on the Duke of Buckingham, and a 
superstitious regardcr of dreams. His defence of himself is a 
mean performance, and the arguments he produces for his jus- 
) tiiication are weak and delusory ; and yet his learning, wisdom, 
and great abilities are extolled by some men, and his notions 
are become the standard of true orthodoxy ever since. 

The like effect ensued on the death of King Charles, whose 

serious and Christian deportment in it made all his former 

errors forgotten, and raised a compassionate regard to him, and 

a lasting hatred to the contrivers of it 

What contributed not a little to his credit and the estimation 
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of his memory was a book entitled 'Eucaii' Boo-iXik^ which was 
published soon after, and universally believed to be his. lliere 
was in it a nobleness and justness of thought, with a greatness 
of style, that made it be looked upon as a masterpiece in the 
English tongue ; and the piety of the prayers in it incensed 
mankind against the murderers of a prince who thought so 
seriously of all his affairs in his meditations before God. The 
goodness of the book has occasioned much disputing about the 
author of it. The work, as I said at first, was generally 
believed to be the King's, and some who lived in those days 
assure us that they have heard from the King's own mouth 
several periods occurring in the book ; but if the testimony of 
King James II. may in this case be received, the book was 
written by Dr. Gauden, and carried down by the Earl of 
Southampton to the King, during the Treaty of Newport, who 
read and approved it as very well agreeing to his sentiments, J 

and that the merit of this service was the true reason of | 

Gauden's promotion, notwithstanding the strong opposition ! 

that was made against him, and yet it is very strange tliat all 
Gauden's other works are written with so small a force in 
comparison of this, and so little similitude of style, that no one 
upon that account would judge him the author of this incompar- 
able piece. 

After the death of King Charles, the Scots proclaimed his son 
King, and sent Sir George Winram to treat with him while he 
was in the isle of Jersey. The person then in greatest favour 
with the King was the Duke of Buckingham, a man wholly 
given up to mirth and pleasure ; he had the art of turning 
[)ersons and things into ridicule above all men of the age, and 
by that means possessed the young King with very ill principles 
both as to religion and morality, and no very honourable 
opinion of his father, whose stiffness he frequently made the 
subject of his raillery. At his instigation the King entered into 
a negotiation with the Scots ; so the Hague was named for the 
place of the treaty, and two of the Chief Commissioners from 
Scotland were the Earls of Casillis and Ix>thian. 

When the King came to the Hague, the Marquis of Montrose 
waited on him and undertook to restore him to his kingdoms by 
main force, if he would but give him power to act in his name, 
a reasonable supply of money, and a letter to the King of 
Denmark to furnish him with a ship and such arms as he could 
spare. He had what he requested, and arrived in the High- 
lands, but was able to perform nothing of what he had under- 
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taken. At last he was betrayed by one Madeod of Assynt, whom 

be had trustedi brought to Edinburgh, carried through the 

; streets witli all the infamy that brutal men could contrive, 

and in a few days hanged on a high gibbet, and his head and 

i quarters set up in divers places in the kingdom. His behaviour^ 

/ under all that barbarous usage, which he looked upon with a' 

* noble scorn, was great and firm to the last. The cruelty of his 

I enemies raised horror in all sober people, and the triumphs that 

the preachers made upon this occasion rendered them odious, 

; and contributed to make his hard fate more pitied and lamented 

All this while the treaty went on at the Hague (for the King 

could not be prevailed upon to send the Commissioners away 

I upon this cruelty to a person who acted by his authority), and 

was soon concluded, upon the hard condition of the King's 

taking the Covenant himself, and suffering none about him but 

who did the same. 

When the Kin^ came to Scotland (for the Prince of Orange 
sent him home with a Dutch fleet, and all the money and arms 
that his credit could procure him) the Marquis of Argyll was 
then in absolute credit, and the Duke of Buckingham took all 
the ways imaginable (except the amendment of his own disso- 
lute life) to gain him and the ministers who depended on him. 
The King, too, wrought himself into as grave a de|x>rtment as 
he could, hearing many prayers and sermons, and sometimes 
Terr long ones ; but the mischief was, if at any time he chanced 
to break into any gay diversions, he was sure to be reproved 
for it, and sometimes with so much rigour and indbcretion as 
was a great means to beget in him an aversion to all sorts of 
strictness in religion. He was not allowed so much as to walk 
j abroad on Sundays. The Duke of Hamilton, the Earl of 

{ Lauderdale, and all who were his father's friends, were ordered 

) to keep at a distance from him ; and because the common 

people showed some affection for him, the crowds that pressed 
to see him were kept off from coming near him. 
i While the King was treated at this rude rate, Cromwell, with 

his arm;^, was in Scotland, obstructing the motions that were 
making m his favour ; but on the approach of the Scots^ who 
were much superior in number, he was forced to retire 
towards Dunbar, where his ships and provisions lay. Here it 
was that Cromwell was in great distress, and gave himself up 
for lost The Scots were posted on a hill, where there was no 
attadung them ; there was no marching to Berwick, the ground 
was too narrow — no going back into the country without 
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separating from his ships and starving his army ; he had not 
abDve three days' forage for his horses, so his resolution was to 
kill them, and ])Ut the army on board, and to sail to Newcastle. 
In this perplexity he called his officers together to seek the 
Lord, as the style then was, and at that time pretended to have 
received such an answer to his prayer as gave him assurance of 
victory. Leslie commanded the Scotch army, but he had a 
Committee of the States, among whom Warnston was one, to 
give him orders. These were weary of lying so long in the 
fields, and called upon their general daily to fall on and destroy 
those sectaries, as they called them; and with their instigations, 
even against his own opinion, he was forced to comply. The 
army was all the night employed in coming down the hill, and 
in the morning, before they could be put in order, Cromwell 
fell upon them, and routed them quite. There were but two 
regiments that stood their ground ; the rest ran away shame* 
fully, and left all their artillery and baggage a prey to the 
conqueror, who immediately advanced to Edinburgh, where he | 

was received without opposition; and the castle, that might 
have made a long resistance, capitulated, so that all the 
southern part of Scotland was under his control. 

After this defeat a Parliament was called, that sat sometimes 
at Stirling (which was the adi'anced garrison of the King's 
side) and sometimes at Johnston, and a question was pro- 
posed, both to the Committee of the States and to the Commis- 
sioners of the Kirk, whether in this extremity those who had 
made the defection, or heretofore had been too backward in the 
work, might not, upon the profession of their repentance, be 
received into public trust, and admitted to serve in defence of 
their country; and it was resolved that upon the profession 
of their repentance they might. 

This occasioned a great division in the Kirk : those who had 
adhered to this determination were called Public Resolutioners, 
and those who opposed it Protesters. When this resolution and 
protestation were passed, a great many people of the western 
counties met and formed an association apart both against the 
army of sectaries and against this new defection of the Kirk. 
They drew up a Remonstrance, wherein were contained many 
bitter and invidious things against the King, and a desire at last 
that he might be excluded from having any share lA the adminis- 
tration of the government The Remonstrance was rejected with 
some indignation as divisive, factious, and scandalous; but 
then, to satisfy in some measure those who sent it, the King 
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* was prevailed on (but with very much reluctance) to publish a 
Declaration of a very odd contexture. He owned the sin of his 
father in marrying into an idolatrous family, and acknowledged 

j that the blood shed in the late wars lay at his door. He 

expressed a deep sense of his own ill education, and confessed, 
that all the former part of his life had been a course of enmity 
to the work of God. He repented of his commission given to 
Montrose, and of everything he had done that gave offence ; 
and then, with some solemn protestations, affirmed tliat he was 
now sincere in his Declaration, and would abide by it to the end 
of his life. But when this was published it gave no satisfac- 
tion, because neither side believed that he spoke the sentiments 

t of his heart These impositions upon the King made him very 

uneasy, so that he fled away by night to a party of old Cavaliers 
not far from Dundee, who had promised to protect him ; and 
though he was prevailed on to come back again, yet his going 
away had this good effect, that it procured him better treat- 
ment for the future. On the ist of January he was crowned, 
and again renewed the Covenant, after which time all people 
were admitted to come to him, and to serve in the army ; so 
that as the summer came on, and when all the forces he 
expected were come to him, he resolved to march into Eng- 
land. 

When Cromwell followed the King into England, he left 
Monk in Scotland with an army sufficient to reduce the rest of 
the kingdom, which was easily done, because no place in the 
Low Countries made any resistance except Dundee, which, 
after some days' siege, was taken by storm, wherein much 
blood was shed, and the town severely plundered. But in the 

1 year 1653 a body of the nobility who were zealous for the 

[ King went into the Highlands and declared for him. The Earl 

of Glencaim, a grave and sober man, engaged the family of the 
Macdonalds; the Earl of Balcarres, a virtuous and knowing 
man, but somewhat too morose in his humour, joined them ; 

' and the Lord Lorn, son of the Marquis of Argyll, who had 

retired into his country when the King went into England, 

came with about a thousand men, but was a little suspected 

upon his father's account 

Among others, there was one Sir Robert Murray, who had 

; served some time in France with great reputation : he was a 

man universally beloved and esteemed. In the midst of armies 
and courts, he spent many hours every day in devotion, had 
gone through the easy parts of the mathematics, and knew the 
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history of nature exceedingly well. He was afterwards the 
original institutor of the Royal Sodety, its first president, 
and while he lived, the life and soul of that body. He had an 
equality of temper that nothing could alter, a most diHustvc 
love of all mankind, a superiority of genius and comprehension, 
and one of the plainest, and withal the softest, way of re- 
proving people for their faults, that was ever known. His 
credit with the army was very great, till the Lord Glcncaim, 
by help of a forged letter from Antwerp, that gave some 
account of a bargain Sir Robert had made with Monk for 
killing the King, endeavoured to ruin it, and expose him to 
the fury of an enraged multitude. Hereupon the Earl of 
Balcarres left the Highlands, and went to the King, to {icr- 
suade him to send a military man over, as the most proper to 
command that body. Middleton, a gallant and good officer, 
who had been taken at Worcester fight, and made his escape 
out of the Tower, was sent; and soon after the King was 
invited to come among them, but in the end of the year 1654 
they were routed and dispersed. 

After this the kingdom was kept in good order during the 
rest of the usurpation. Strict discipline was observed in the 
army, justice was administered, and vice punished. Garrisons 
were put into some castles in the Highlands, which were a 
bridle upon the unruly inhabitants; a considerable force, of 
about seven or eight thousand men, was kept in Scotland ; and 
the pay of the army, which was very regular, brought so 
much money into the kingdom, that it continued all the while, 
as to its civil administration, in a flourishing condition. 

But matters in the Church went not on so well. A General 
Assembly was in course of meeting, and sat at St. Andrews ; so 
the Commission of the Kirk wrote a circular letter to all the 
Presbyteries, complaining of the Protesters, and desiring them 
to choose none of that party to represent them in the next 
General Assembly. This was looked upon as a limitation on 
the freedom of elections, which inferred a nullity on all their 
proceedings. Hereupon warm debates arose ; but as they were 
ready to break out into censures on both sides, commissioners 
were sent down from the Commonwealth of England to settle 
Scotland. Some of these were for using means to unite the 
two parties ; but Sir Henry Vane moved that they might be 
left at liberty to fight out their own quarrels, and so be kept in 
a greater dependence on the temporal authority when both 
sides were obliged to appeal to it ! 
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This advice was followed, and so the division went on« TIic 
] Protesters were fewer, but they made up in fierceness what 

they wanted in number. They had more of the Government's 
. countenance, because their principles were more agreeable to 

j what prevailed in the army; and they came readily into the 

^ injunction of not praying for the King, which the others did 

not without some hesitation. They spared no pains likewise 
to make themselves popular. They preached often and long, 
and seemed to carry their devotions to a ^eater sublimity than 
others did. But, above all, their chief smgularity lay in their 
\ communions. On the Wednesday before, they held a fast-day, 

I with prayers and sermons about eight or ten hours long. On 

j the Saturday there were two or three preparation sermons, and 

i on Sunday they had so very many, that the action continued 

above twelve hours in some places, and all ended with three or 
four sermons on Monday for thanksgiving. To this solemnity 
a great many ministers came from several parts. Crowds were 
so great that no churches could contain them, or voices reach 
them ; so that at the same time they had sermons in two or 
three different places, and all was i)erformed with a ^at show 
of zeal and sanctity. The Resolutioners tried to imitate them 
in these actions, but could not come up to their perfection. They 
were not accounted so spiritual, nor had they so many followers. 
These emulations and disputes proceeded at length to cen- 
sures and deprivations, according as each side had the majority. 
These censures drew on appeals to the Privy Council that 
Cromwell had set up in Scotland, and that Council remitted 
them to Cromwell himself; whereupon both parties sent up 
i their deputies to London. The Protesters went in great num- 

{ bers, but ther Resolutioners sent up in their name one Sharp, 

J who had lived long in England, an active and eager man, 

• zealous for Presbytery, and who had an acquaintance with the 

\ ministers in London, whom Cromwell, at that time intending 

to make himself king, vna courting much, by reason of their 
[ credit in the City. And this will lead me to mention some 

[ particulars relating to Cromwell's great address and manage- 

t ment of affairs that are not recorded in other histories. 

; When Cromwell first assumed the government, he had three 

!• great parties in the nation against him — the Episcopal, the 

I Presbyterian, and the Republican party. From the Episcopal 

I or Cavalier party he was afraid of assassination and other 

I plottings. To prevent the former, he was wont to declare often 

and openly that assassinations were such detestable things that 
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he would never begin them, but if any of the King's party 
should endeavour to assassinate him, and fail in it, he would 
make an assassinating war of it, and destroy the whole family ; 
and for this he pretended he had instruments ready whenever 
he pleased, and by the terror of this he was better secured than 
by his guards. That their plottings agamst him might do him 
no harm, he prevailed on Sir Richard Willis (who was Chan- 
cellor Hyde's great confidant, and to whom the designs of the 
whole party were communicated), by bribery and false pretences, 
to let him know all the plots that were on foot, only to dtscon- 
cert them so, as he said, that none of the party, for whom he 
pretended to have a great regard and tenderness, might suffer 
by them. For this piece of service he offered Willis what money 
he would have, but Willis durst take no more than about two 
hundred pounds a year. 

This was so true that after Cromwell's death Willis continued 
the same practice of giving intelligence of everything to his 
secretary, Thurlow ; and to complete his perfidy, when there 
was a design among the Cavaliers of a general insurrection, and 
the King desired to come over, he laid a snare for him that had 
probably taken effect had not Morland, Thurlow's under-secre- 
tary, discovered the correspondence between Thurlow and 
Willis, and warned the King of his danger. 

Cromwell's way of gaining the Presbyterians was by protect- 
ing them against the fury of the Republicans (many of whom, 
being now turned deists, were for destroying all clergymen, 
pulling down churches, discharging the tithes, and leaving 
religion free, as they called it, without either settlement or 
restraint), and by assuring them that he intended to maintain 
a public ministry with ail due encouragement ; and the Repub- 
lican party he studied to divide among themselves by setting 
the FiAh Monarchy men and other enthusiasts against those 
who pretended to have little or no religion, and who acted only 
upon the principles of civil liberty. 

When he came to take upon him the sovereign power, it was 
no easy matter for him to satisfy the enthusiasts of his good in- 
tentions ; but his way was to tell them (not without some tears) 
" that though greatness was his aversion, yet at that time it was 
necessary to prevent the common enemy and preserve the nation 
from distraction ; that he therefore stepped in between the living 
and the dead, as he phrased it, till God should direct them to 
a happy establishment of things ; and that, when that onct came, 
he would lay down the heavy load of power with a. joy equal to 
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I the grief and trouble wherewith he was then forced to sustain it." 

This discourse commonly ended in a long prayer. All this 
, while the iieople were treated with great freedom in the terms 

of their old equality, and sent away at last with powerful notions 
j of the Protector's humanity and self-denial. Thus he cajoled 

i the enthusiasts, but the other Republicans he called heathens, 

j and professed he could never manage them rightly, though his 

" deep dissimulation carried matters very far with all sorts of 

[ people, considering the difficulties he met with him from his 

Parliaments. 
Debates now began to run high for setting up a king. The 
' great lawyers of the House were of opinion that no new govem- 

i ' ment could be settled legally without one, and that men's lives 

! and fortunes were precarious as things then stood, and that no 

! warrants could be pleaded, no grants or sales valid, but what 

were confirmed by an act passed by King, Lords, and Commons ; 
and therefore, how temporary soever they might make this in- 
stitution, yet a king was at that time necessary to establish any 
form of government upon a legal bottom. This was made out 
beyond all contradiction ; and though some who opposed the 
creation of a king seemed to name the lawful heir, if they must 
; needs have one, yet the generality of the House pointed at the 

! Protector, and the true reason that determined him to refuse 

i that offer was this: — ^The day before the Parliament made him 

an offer of the kingship, Fleetwood and Desborough— who had 
married, one his daughter, and the other his sister — met him in 
the park, and, as the discourse turned upon the subject then 
in hand, they told him plainly ** that as they could not serve 
him to set up the idol they had put down, and had sworn to 
keep down, so they would not engage in anything against him, 
but would retire and look on ; " and hereupon they offered him 
their commissions, since they were resolved not to serve a king. 
This remonstrance, from persons so neariy related to him, and 
whose example, he feared, might have a fatal influence upon 
others, wrought so far upon him, that next morning he refused 
i' the title of a king, though he accepted the continuance of his 

Protectorship; but had he lived to have seen the debate re- 
sumed, it is generally believed he would not have refused it 
a second time. 

His management with rebtion to foreign affairs was no less 
remarkable than what he practised at home. He made it a rule 
with himself to spare no cost for the procuration of intelligence 
abroad ; and because the Jews, by reason of their negotiation of 

\ 

I 
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money in all countries, were excellently qualified for that purpose, 
^ he therefore brought over a company of them into England, and 
^gave them leave, not so much out of a principle of toleration as 
to serve his own turn, to build themselves a synagogue ; and it 
was by the intelligence of one of these, who came to him once 
in a poor and beggarly habit, that he intercepted a large sum of ! 

money that the Spaniards, who were then at war with him, sent ! 

in a Dutch man-of-war to pay their army in Flanders. | 

The greatest difficulty upon him in his foreign administration 
was which side to choose, France or Spain ; for great application t 

was made to him from both. Spain ordered their ambassador, 
I a great and able man, Don Alonso de Cardenas, to compliment { 

; him, and to engage, in case he would join with them, that 
they would not make peace till he should recover Calais (which | 

had been lost a hundred years to France) into the possession of I 

England. The Prince of Cond^ likewise, who was then in hos- j 

tility with France and supported by Spain, oflfcred to turn Pro- 
testan^ and, upon Cromwell's assisting him, to make a descent | 

in Guienne, where he doubted not but that the Protestants I 

would join him, and enable him so to distress France as to j 

I obtain for themselves and for England what conditions the I 

j Protector pleased to dictate. But that prince's pretensions, 
I upon farther inquiry, were found to be ill-grounded and vain. \ 

Mazarin, on the other hand, endeavoured to outbidSpain by ofler- 
ing to assist Cromwell to take Dunkirk, then in the Spaniards' i 

liands, and a place of much more importance than Calais, and 
at the same time threatened that, in case he did join Spain, an j 

army of Huguenots, headed by the King or his brother, should ^ 

make a descent on England, which at that time might be of 
dangerous consequence to him, considering how many enemies < 

he had at home and how few friends. 

This, indeed, was the thing that determined him to join with ! 

France : and in consequence of the treaty the King and his ; 

brother were dismissed the kingdom with many excuses, some ^ 

money, and large promises of a constant supply, which were j 

never meant to be performed. ... ■ 

Before the King left Paris he changed his religion, but by ! 

whose persuasion it is not yet known, only Cardinal de Rets 
was in the secret, and Lord Aubigny had a great hand in it 
The Duke of York was not at that time converted, for it was 
later than this when the nun's advice in a monastery in 
Flanders, desiring him to pray every day that if he was not in 
the right way God would bring him into it, made such an im- 
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j>ression upon him that, as he said, it never left him till he 
changed. The two brothers at first retired to Cologne; but, 
:\ when the Spaniards found they could not gain Cromwell, they 

J were invited to Brussels, where great appointments were settled 

(; for their maintenance, though very little was performed, and 

K the subjects of the three kingdoms invited to serve under them, 

i'^ though few came, except from Ireland, and of these some regi- 

ments were formed 
'< Before Cromwell had perfectly joined France, and was as it 

.• were balancing in his mind which side to take, upon the in- 

formation of one Gage, how weak and how wealthy the 
j Spaniards were in the West Indies, he concluded that it would 

!• be both a great and an easy conquest to seize on their 

.i dominions, and thereupon he equipped a fleet with a force 

'l sufficient, as he thought, to have taken Cuba and Hispaniola, 

whereupon the conquest of the whole was supposed to depend. 
( He miscarried, however, in the enterprise; and though the 

fleet took Jamaica, yet that was thought but a small acquisi- 
tion in com|iarison with the main design, though much magni- 
fied to cover the disgrace of failing in the other. The war itfter 
that broke out, in which Dunkirk was indeed taken and put 
> into Cromwell's hand ; but trade suffering more in that than in 

*.. any former war, he lost the heart of the city of London to a 

\] great degree. 

!; During his administration there were two signal occasions 

j given him to show his zeal in protecting the Protestants, which 

advanced his character abroad. The Duke of Savoy raised a 
t! new persecution of the Vaudois ; whereupon Cromwell sent to 

li the French Court, demanding of them to oblige tliat duke, 

V' whom he knew to be in their power, to put a stop to his unjust 

.i fury, or otherwise he would break with them; and accord- 

ingly a stop was put to the persecution, and reparations from 
i England made to the poor people for what they had suffered in 

.1 it. At another time there happened a tumult at Nismes, 

'j wherein some disorder had been committed by the Huguenots. 

:« lliey, beinp apprehensive of severe proceedings upon it, sent 

over one with great expedition to Cromwell to desire his inter- 
cession, and he, in an hour's time, despatched the messenger 
}J with a very effectual letter to his ambassador, requiring him 

' either to prevail for a total immunity of that misdemeanour or 

immediately to come away. His ambassador at that time was 
IxKkhart, a Scotchman, who had married Cromwell's niece, 
and was in great favour with him ; ho was at the same time 
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Governor of Dunkirk, a wise and gallant man, calm and vir- 
tuous, and one who carried the generosities of friendship vciy 
far. At his application the disorder was overlooked, and 
though the French Court complained of this way of proceeding 
as a little too imperious, yet the necessity of their affairs 
made them comply. 

There was a further design very advantageous to the Pro- 
testant cause, wherewith Cromwell intended to have begun his 
kingship, had he taken it upon him, and that was the insti* 
tuting a Council for the Protestant Religion in opi)osition to the 
Congregation de Propaganda Fide at Rome. This body was to 
consist of seven councillors and four secretaries for different 
provinces. The secretaries were to have five hundred pounds 
salary apiece to keep correspondence everywhere ; ten thou- 
sand pounds a year was to be a fund for ordinary emergencies ; 
farther supplies were to be provided as occasion required ; and 
Chelsea College, then an old decayed building, was to be fitted 
up for their reception. This was a great design, but how far 
he w^ould have pursued it is left to conjecture. 

To conclude his character and other actions, though he 
affected to do many things grateful, yet he never could shake 
off the roughness of his education and temper. ^ He spoke 
always long and very ungracefully, and the enthusiast and dis- 
sembler mixed so equally in a great part of his deportment that 
it was not easy to tell which was the prevailing character. One 
standing principle he had — viz., that moral laws were only 
binding on ordinary occasions, but that upon extraordinary 
ones the^ might be superseded ; so that when his own designs, 
or anythmg extraordinary did not lead him out of the way, he 
was a great lover of justice and virtue, but upon the interposi- 
tion of anything of this nature he fell into all the practices of 
the vilest falsehood and cruelty. What he showed his good un- 
derstanding in was his seeking out cajyable and worthy men 
for all employments, and more especially for the courts of law, 
which gave a general satisfaction ; and that wherein he gratified 
the vanity which is natural to Englishmen was his main- 
taining the honour and dignity of the nation in all foreign 
countries. For this reason, though he himself was no crowned 
head, he would have his ministers, he said, treated with the 
same respect that king's ambassadors were ; and when Blake, 
upon some ill-usage to his seamen at Malaga, sent a trumpet to 
the Viceroy to demand the priest who was the chief instrument 
of it, or otherwise within three hours he would beat down the 
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i town, he was so pleased with his conduct that he mentioned it 

} in Council with great satisfaction, and said he hoped to make 

i the name of an Englishman as great as ever that of a Roman 

* : had been/ 

/' The truth is, his own name was become formidable every- 

/: where. His favourite alliance was with Sweden, for Charles X. 

/> (Gustavus) and he lived in £;rcat conjunction of counsels ; but 

7 the States of Holland were in such a dread of him that they 

; took care to give him no manner of umbrage, insomuch that 

/ when the King or his brother came at any time to visit their 

sister, the Princess Royal, a deputation of the States was in- 

; stantly with them to let them know that there they could have 

•! no shelter. All Italy in like manner trembled at his name, and 

I' seemed to be under a panic fear as long as he lived. His fleet 

scoured the Mcditermncan, and the Turks durst not offend 

' him, but delivered up Hyde, the King's ambassador there, who 

was brought over and executed for assuming that character. 

Thus he lived, and at last died on his auspicious 3rd of 
September, of so slight a sickness that his oenth was not 
expected ; whereupon Goodwin, who but some minutes before 
had assured the people in a prayer that he was not to die, had 
; now the impudence to say to God, "Thou hast deceived us, 

and we are deceived." He had two sons and four daughters. 
His sons were weak but honest men. Richard, the eldest, was 
declared Protector in pursuance of a nomination pretended to 
be made by his father ; and the city of London, as well as all 
the counties and cities in England, sent him addresses con- 
gratulatory as well as condoling. The Commonwealth party, 
; however, cried out upon his assuming the Protectorship as a 

|. high usur|>ation ; and when the Parliament met, though some 

attempts were made to have his title recognised, yet Fleetwood, 
!• who had married Ireton's widow, set up a council of officers, 

who were resolved to lay him aside, as having neither genius, 
i nor friends, nor treasure, nor army to support him. When he 

t. saw this he withdrew very quietly, upon the promise of having 

i his debts paid (which was never performed), and so became a 

erivate man. The other son had more spirit of the two, and 
y his father was made Lieutenant of Ireland; but he could 
not stand his ground when once his brother had quitted his 
authority. One daughter was married to Claypole, and died a 
little before himself; another to the Earl of Falconbridge ; and 
a third to the Earl of Warwick's heir first, and afterwards to 
one Russell, both worthy persons. 
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Upon Richard's leaving the stage, the Commonwealth was 
again set up, and the Parliament, which Cromwell had dis- 
solved, was again brought together. But the army and they 
fell into new disputes ; so they were again broken by the army, 
and the nation, U2x>n that, was likely to fall into so great con- 
vulsions, that many thought it necessary to call home the King 
in order to settle things in their old channel. 

I^mbcrt was the man who had the chief sway in the army ; 
and, upon his forcing the Parliament, great application was 
made to Monk, who was then in Scotland, to come up and 
oppose him. All this while Monk kept himself mightily upon 
the reserve, declaring only for the Parliament, and against any 
single person, particularly against the King; so that some 
imagined he meant to set up for himself, and others believed 
that he had no settled design any way, but intended only to act 
according as occasion should oflcr. As he came near the 
borders. Lord Fairfax in Yorkshire, with a hutidred gentlemen 
and their ser\'ants, appeared in favour of his design ; and so 
great a credit had this lord retained in the army, that the 
very night after a brigade of twelve hundred horse came over 
to him. Lanibert, seeing tliis, resolved to march back to 
London ; but in his retreat the army forsook him, and himself 
was taken prisoner and put in the Tower. Not long a(\er he 
made his escape, and gathered some troops about him in 
Northamptonshire ; but Ingoldsby, one of the King's judges, 
raised Buckinghamshire against him, took him prisoner again, 
and brought him to Northampton. 

Upon the dispersing of Lambert's army. Monk marched 
southward. When he came into Yorkshire, he offered to resign 
the chief command to Lord Fairfax, but that lord refused it, 
and pressed him only to declare for a free Parliament, in which 
he found him so reserved, that he knew not well how to depend 
upon him* When he came up to London he was again 
pressed to declare himself; but at first he would only declare 
for the Parliament that Lambert had forced, there being then 
a great fermentation all over the nation, and no small j^ousy 
between him and the Parliament, how highly soever they 
expressed their confidence in each other; for the Parliament 
soon after put him upon a very ungracious office, that of break- 
ing down the gates of the city of London, on puri}ose to make 
him odious. But, so soon as he perceived his error, that very 
night he sent the City assurance that if they would but forgive 
it, he would make them ample amends ; and the day followmgi 
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when he was invited to dine at Guildhall, he declared for the 
secluded members, as those were then called who by the army 
were driven from the House in the year '47 and '48. Upon 
this occasion, some happening to call the body that then sat 
at Westminster but the rump of a Parliament, a sudden humour 
ran, like a madness, through the whole City, of roasting the 
rumps of all sorts of creatures, to express a derision and con- 
i tempt of them. Upon this declaration, the secluded members 

i . met, but all they could do at present was to give orders for the 

{ summoning of a new Parliament on the ist of May, and so 

declare themselves dissolved. 
Care in the meantime was taken by Monk so to regulate 
J the army, by mixing the well and ill affected together, by 

scattering them up and down in diflcrcnt quartcni, and above 
all| by keeping no more trooiis (and those the best affected) 
I tlrnn were necessary about the City, as to make it rather assistant 

than obstructive to the design then in hand. Admiral Mon- 
tage, who had then the chief command at sea, was soon pre- 
vailed upon to be for the King, and dealt so effectually with 
the whole fleet as to make a general turn in it without any 
revolt or opposition. The temper of the people at this time, 
, too, conspired not a little to the same end. The Republicans 

had lost their spirit and power; elections for members of 
Parliament ran everywhere against them, for enthusiasm was 
now evaporated, and the nation returning to its wits again. 
Chancellor H^de, on the other hand, was all this while very 
busy, writing m the King's name, prevailing with the King to 
write several letters himself in a very obliging manner, and 
' j sending over Dr. Morle^, who was more acceptable because he 

\' professed to be a Calvinist, to treat with the Presbyterians of 

moderation, in order to bring the King home. 

! ' When the new Parliament (afterwards called the Convention, 

!. because it was not summoned by the King's writ) met, such a 

unanimity appeared in their proceedings, that there was not 

the least dispute among them, except upon one single point 

Hale, afterwards Lord Chief Justice, moved that a committee 

] ' might be appointed to look into the propositions which had been 

1 ' * made, and the concessions that had been offered, by the late 

I ' King during the war, that from thence they might digest such 

1 1 overtures as they should think fit to send over to the King. 

} . But| in answer to this. Monk told the House ** that as there 

t was yet, beyond all men's hopes, universal quiet throughout 

p the kingdom, he could. not answer for the peace either of the 
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nation or army (considering the many incendiaries still on the 
watch, and ready to raise a flame) if any delay were put to 
the sending for the Kin^ ; and therefore he moved that they 
would immediately appomt commissioners to bring him over» 
laying all the blame of the blood and mischief that mi^ht other- 
wise ensue on the heads of those who should still insist on any 
motion that might obstruct the present settlement of the 
nation." This was received with so general a shout and appro- 
bation of the House, that the debate was never resumed, and 
was, indeed, the great service that Monk did; for as to the 
Restoration itself, the tide ran so strong that he only went 
into it dexterously, to get himself much fame and great 
rewards, which he afterwards lived long enough to show how 
little he deserved* 

Thus wc have passed through the times of public ruin and 
confusion, and arc^ now entering upon a more regular history* 
and a scene of action more delightfuL 
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BOOK II 

or THE FIRST TWELVB YBARS OF THE REIGN OP KING 
CHARLES II.— FROM 1660 TO 1673 

As soon as matters were fixed in Parliament for the King's 
restoration, every one was going over to make his court; 
and among the rest, one Shaip, by a letter of recommendation 
from the Earl of Glencaim to Hyde, soon after made Earl of 
Oarendon (as the only person capable of managing the affair of 
setting up Episcopacy in Scotland), was receiv^ into great 
confidence, lliis Sharps as has been said before, had a long j 
time been maintained in London by the Presbyterians in Scot- * 
land, who were called Resolutioners, as their agent; and had 
all idong made solemn protestations both by word and letter, 
appeals to God for his sincerity in acting for Presbytery upon k 
all occasions, and dreadful imprecations upon himself if he did 
prevaricate. This he had done so often, and to so many 
difierent persons, that when he came to throw off the maslc, 
about a year after, his character for perfidy and dissimulation 
became detestable. 

With the restoration of the King a spirit of extravagant joy 
overspread the nation, which was soon attended with all manner 
of profaneness and immorality. The hypocritical pretences of 
former times gave great advantages and matter enough to the 
mockers at religion ; and some were so weak as to fall in with 
them, to avoid the more odious imputation of being hypocrites. 
: Men's hearts were elated after their return from want ; and « 
I riot and excess, under the colour of drinking the King's health 
/ were made a compensation for what they had suffered under 
state of much affliction. 

The King was then thirty years of age, and past, one woulc i 
think, the levities of youth and extravagances of pleasure. He 
had a good understanding, was well acquainted with the stat 
of affairs both at home and abroad, and had an easy affabilit) 
and softness of temper that charmed all who came near him v 
until they were made sensible how little his gpod looks, anL« 
kind words, and fair promises, wherein he was liberal to excess \, 
were to be depended on. His apprehension was quick, and hiii / 
imagination and memory good, which enabled him to tel ( 
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stories with a good grace ; but these being sometimes too long; 
and sometimes too often repeated, made him become an ever- 
lasting talker. His compass of knowledge was very considerable ; 
for he understood physic and chemistry, mechanics and naviga- 
tion well, and the architecture of a ship a little more exactly 
than what became a prince. His sense of religion was so very 
small that he did not so much as affect the hypocrite; but at 
prayers and sacraments let every one, by his negligent be- 
haviour, see how little he thought himself concerned in these 
matters. His Popery he concealed to the last, but it would 
sometimes break out in the commendation of an infallible 
guide in matters of religion, and an implicit faith and sub- 
mission in the people. His political notions were chiefly taken 
from the French Government ; for a king that might be con- 
trolled or have his ministers called to an account by Parliament 
was, in his opinion, but a creature of the people and a king by 
name. His private opinion of people was very odd. He thought 
no man sincere, nor woman honest, out of principle ; but that 
whenever they proved so, humour or vanity was at the bottom 
of it No one, he fancied, served him out of love, and there- 
fore he endeavoured to be quits with the world by loving others 
as little as he thought they loved him. But what was the 
ruin of his reign, and of all his affairs, was his giving himself 
up to a mad range of pleasures from the very first, and at a 
time that required his utmost application. His first and longest 
mistress was a Villiers, married to one Palmer, a Papist, soon 
after made Earl of Castlemaine ; and she, when separated from 
him, was advanced to be Duchess of Cleveland ^--a woman of 
great beauty, but enormously vicious and ravenous, foolish but 
imperious, very uneasy to the King, and always carrying on 
intrigues with other men, even while she pretended to be 
jealous of him. His passion for her, and her strange behaviour 
to him, disordered him so that he was oftentimes neither 
master of himself nor capable of business, and therefore 

[ committed the care of all to the management of the Earl of 
Clarendon. 

The Earl of Clarendon was bred to the law, and grew eminent 
in that profession, as well as considerable in the House of 
Commons. When the war broke out, he followed the King's 

' fortunes abroad, and returned an absolute favourite. He was 
a good minister, indefatigable in business, but a little too 

^ Bjr her he had fivt childreki. 
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magisterial, and not well enough acquainted with foreign 
affairs. He was a good chancellor, and impartial in the 
administration of justice, but a little too rough. He had a 
levity in his wit, and a loftiness in his carriage, that did not 
well become the station he was in ; for those who addressed to 
him, and those who thought themselves neglected, he was 
apt to reject with contempt and some disparagement of their 
services, which created him many enemies, and at last procured 
his fall. 

The Duke of Ormond, next in favour with the King, was 
every way fitted for a Court ; of a graceful appearance, a lively 
wit, and a cheerful temper ; a man of great expense, but decent 
even in his vices, for he always kept up the form of religion ; 
too faithful not to give always good advices, but when bad ones 
were followed too complaisant to be any great complainer. He 
had gone through many transactions with more fidelity than 
success, and in the sie^ of Dublin miscarried so fiur as to 
lessen the opinion of his military conduct ; but his constant 
attendance on his master, his easiness to him and great suffer- 
ings for him, raised him to be Lord Steward of the Household 
and Lord-Iieutenant of Ireland 

The Earl of Southampton was next to these — a man of great 
virtue and good parts, of a lively imagination and a sound 
judgment, who had merited much by his constant adherence to 
the King's interest during the war, and the large remittances 
he made him in his exile. He was made Lord Treasurer ; but, 
by reason of his frequent affliction with the stone and uneasi- 
ness at the King's conduct, he retired from Court more than 
was consistent with that high post, and left the business of the 
Treasury wholly in the hands of his secretary, Sir Philip 
Warwick, a wesJc man, but so very honest and incorrupt that 
in the course of seven years he acquired to himself but a very 
moderate fortune out of that profitable employ. 

The man who was in the greatest credit with the Earl of 
Southampton was Sir Anthony Ashley Cooper, who had married 
his niece, and was afterwards raised to be Earl of Shaftesbury; 
a man of popular eloquence, who could mix the fiacetious and 
the furious way of arguing very agreeably, and who had got 
the art of governing parties, and making himself the head 
of them, just as he pleased. His religion was that of the deist 
at the best; he had the dotage of astrology in him to a great de- 
gree^ and fancied that our souls, after death, lived in stars. His 
learning was superficial— he understood little to the bottom ; 
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but his vanity in setting himself out was ridiculous and dis* 
gusting. His reasoning was loose, his discourse rambling, and 
he had a better way of t>antering or bearing down an argument 
than he had in supporting it After all, his chief strength lay 
in knowing mankind, their understandings and tempers, and in 
applying himself to them so dexterously that though, by his 
changing sides, so often, it was visible he was not to be de- 
pended upon — nay, though he himself was not ashamed to 
recount the many turns he had made, and to value himself 
upon them, yet he still could create a dependence^ and make 
himself the centre of any discontented party. 

Another man, much of the same stamp, and who passed 
through many great employments, was Annesley, aftenvards 
created Earl of Anglesea ; a man of grave deportment, strong 
application, and great knowledge, especially in the law, who 
understood our government well, and had examined far into 
the original of our constitution. He was an indefatigable but 
veiy ungraceful speaker, and too apt to forget that raillery, 
which he was always attempting, was no part of his talent ; 
but, what was the worst in him, he stuck at nothing, and was 
ashamed of nothing, insomuch that he seemed to disregard 
common decencies ; for he sold everything in his power, and 
himself, so oft, that at last the price fell so low that he grew 
useless and contemptible. 

Hollis was a man of great courage, and as great pride, the 
head of the Presbyterian party for many years, and who, during 
the whole course of his life, never once changed his side. He 
had indeed the soul of an old stubborn Roman in him, was a 
faithful but a rough friend, and a severe but open enemy. 
His sense of religion was just, his course of life regular, and his 
judgment, when passion did not bias him, sound enough. He 
was well versed in the records of Parliament, and argued 
well, but too vehemently, for he could not bear any con 
tradiction. 

The Earl of Manchester was a man of no great depth, but of 
a soft obliging temper, and therefore universally beloved, be« 
cause he was both virtuous and generous to a great degree.. 
The Lord Roberts was sour and cynical ; just in his administra- 
tion, but vicious under the semblance of virtue ; learned above* 
any of his quality, but stiff and obstinate, proud and jiealousi. 
and every way intractable. 

These last five, by reason of their great credit with the: 
Presbyterian party, were powerful instruments in the Revolu- 
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tion, and were therefore advanced to posts of great trust by the 
Earl of Clarendon, though he suffered very much in the opinion 
of most of the Cavaliers by so doing. 

At the King's first coming over, Monk and Montague were 
most considered : they both had the Garter, and noble estates 
given them ; the one was made Duke of Albemarle, and the 
other Earl of Sandwich ; but Albemarle, as well-.os his wife, who 
was a mean contemptible woman, became so exceeding raven- 
ous, begging and selling everything within his reach, that he 
lost his credit everywhere, though the King, in acknowledgment 
of his services, showed him all the outward appearance of 
respect, at the same time that he despised him. He had two 
persons (besides his own kinsman. Sir John Greville, who 
thought of nothing but getting and spending money) who 
depended on him, and whom he raised. The one was Clarges, 
his wife's brother, an honest but haughty man, and who after- 
wards became considerable for his opposing the Court in 
Parliament, and his frugal management of the public money. 
The other was Morrice, who had first prevailed with him to 
declare for the King, and for that service was made Secretary 
of State : a very learned man, but full of pedantry and afiecta* 
Jtion, and no good judge about foreign affairs. 

The other Secretary, equally unskilled in affairs abroad, was 
Nicholas, a man of great virtue, but unqualified to fall in with ' 
the King's humour, or to make himself acceptable to him, 
though he had served his father with great fidelity during the 
late war ; and therefore Bennet, afterwards Earl of Arlington, was 
•promoted to that office soon after the Revolution — a proud man, 
<who«e parts were solid, though not quick, and who had got the 
jut of observing the King's temper, and of managing it, above 
;all the men of that time. His great friend was Charles Berkeley, 
lEarl'Of Falmouth, who, without any visible merit but that of 
imanaging the King's amours, and some generosity in his ex- 
ipense, was the most absolute of all his favourites. These two 
?had the management of the King's mistress ; and all who were 
•enemies to the Earl of Clarendon, the chief of whom were the 
Duke cf Buckingham and the Earl of Bristol, resorted to them. 
The Earl of Bristol was a man of courage and learning, of a 
•bold temper, and a lively wit ; but he lud no judgment or 
steadiness in him. He was counted a good speaker, but was too 
<:opious and too florid. During the war at Oxford he was in 
(he Queen's interest; and when he went abroad he turned 
i'apist, which set him at the head of that party. 
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The Duke of Buckingham had a noble presence, a great 
liveliness of wit, and a peculiar faculty of turning anything 
into ridicule. He was devoid of all kind of literature, only he 
pretended to chemistry, and for some years fancied he was near 
the philosopher's stone. He had no principles of religion^ 
virtue, or friendship ; no truth or honour, no steadiness or coi>- 
duct in him, and was therefore too fit an instrument to corrupt 
the King's notions and morals. He could keep no secret, nor 
execute any design without spoiling it Pleasure, and frolic, 
and extravagant diversion were indeed all he minded : by his 
eager pursuit of these he ruined one of the greatest estates 
in England, and perhaps one of the finest wits and finest 
personages that the world then knew, and became at last so 
contemptible and^ poor, so sickly and sunk in his parts, that 
he lived to see his conversation as much avoided as it was 
once courted. 

These were the chief persons who composed the Court, and 
had the administration of public affairs committed to their 
hands. Those who sprang up in their room, or came upon 
the stage afterwards, as well as those who presided in the 
affairs of Scotland in particular, must be characterised in their 
proper places. 

The King, as was said, when he came to the crown gave 
himself so totally to pleasures that he devolved the manage* 
ment of all his affairs to the Earl of Clarendon, who proceeded 
with great moderation, as unwilling to stretch the prerogative 
beyond what it was before the wars, though he took care to 
have all things that were extorted from the Crown by the Long 
Parliament restored ; the dispute of the power of the militia 
determined; and a revenue of ;i£'x, 200,000 a year (more than' 
ever king had before) allowed for the ordinary expenses of the 
Government. 

While these things were in agitation, and the King scarce yet 
well seated on his throne, one Venrifir, a violent Fifth Monarchy 
man, got together some of the most furious of his party, well 
armed, but not above twenty in number, and ran into the 
streets, crying out, " No king but Christ ; " and some of them • 
were so mad as to believe that Christ would come down and 
head them. They scoured the streets before them, and killed 
many, while some were afraid and alFamazed at this extrava- 
gance ; but at last they were overpowered by numbers, and all 
either killed or taken and executed. 

On this occasion some troops of guards were raised, and 
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there was then much talk of forming such an army as might 
inject terror, and prevent all such tumults for the future ; but 
upon the Earl of Southampton's expostulation with Lord Clar- 
endon, who represented the ill consequences of it to the King, 
AS destructive to the liberties of the subject, that design was 
laid aside ; the army disbanded with great tokens of respect, as 
they were indeed a brave, a sober, and well-disciplined body ; 
and no more of them retained than what were necessary 
for the ornament and security of the King, and the preser- 
vation of the nation's peace, and these all recommended by 
Monk. 

The regicides at this time were odious beyond all expression ; 
but when they come to die they appeared with such a firmness 
of mind, and show of piety, and seeming jo^ for suflering on 
that account, as abated the common indignation against them. 
Tiie first who suffered was Harrison, a man of great resolution, 
but a fierce and bloody enthusiast, and who had offered to the 
army, if it was thought best to kill the King privately, to do it 
with his own hand. When he was brought to the place of 
execution he spoke boldly in vindication of what he had done, 
OS the cause and the work of God, and underwent all the in- 
dignities and severities that were inflicted on him with a calm- 
ness, or rather a cheerfulness, that astonished the specutors. The 
only person among them who died dasurdly was Hugh Peters, a 
very vicious man, but a sort of buHbon preacher, who had been 
serviceable to Cromwell on several accounts, and a fierce insti- 
gator of the King's death. ^ He had neither honesty to repent of 
his sin, nor strength of mind to suffer for it as the rest had 
done, but was pcriKtually drinking some strong cordial liquors 
to keep up his spirits or make him insensible. 

Among those who suffered on this occasion, one of principal 
note, and who was thought to have a little hard measure, was 
Sir Henry Vane. He had been all along for changing the 
constitution and deposing the King ; but when designs were 
carrying on to take his life he withdrew from the scene, and 
would not act. This was represented in his behalf to the King 
by both Houses of Parliament, and the King gave them, in 
peneml terms, a favourable answer ; but the great hand he had 
in subverting the Government before, and his great capacity to 
embroil matters again, made it convenient to have him out of 
the way. He was a man of dark notions in religion, inclinable 
to Origen's opinion of universal salvation, and the doctrine of 
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pre-existence. The sect that he adjoined himself to were called 
" Seekers/' as being satisfied with no form of opinion yet extant, 
but waiting for further discoveries ; and in their meetings he 
used to pray and preach frequently, but in such an abstruse 
manner as few could understand. When he came to die (for he 
was beheaded on Tower Hill) some strains of a peculiar nature 
were expected in his speech, and therefore drummers were 
placed under the scaflbld, who, upon the sign given them, when 
he came to speak of the Government, struck up their drums. 
This pu: him in no disorder, for he knew the meaning of it ; he 
therefore went to his devotions, and as he was taking leave of 
his friends, with some observations upon the times, the drums 
struck up again ; so he gave over, and died with more courage 
and composedness than was expected from his natural 
timidity. 

What made his death not so well digested was an unaccount* 
able clemency extended to some who were thought equally 
culpable, and descr\*ing the same fate. Henry Martin, a vile 
and impious man, and who, even in his imprisonment, gave 
himself up to vice and blasphemy, gained friends by that means : 
and, upon that account, was said to be spared, though he had 
been a most violent enemy to monarchy all his life long. John 
Goodwin had not only justified but applauded the King's 
murder both in his sermons and books. John Milton had 
api^eared with great boldness, but with equal wit and elegance, 
against Salmasius and others, upon the argument of the King's 
death, and had treated his royal person and family, and mo- 
narchy itself, with the utmost virulence and contempt ; and yet 
neither of these was censured nor excepted out of the Act of 
Indemnity. 

The truth is, that act passed with so very few exccf^tions that 
it gave a general disgust to the Cavaliers. Thev promised them* 
selves some reparation for their losses out of tiie fines and con* 
fiscations of the estates of such as were busy agents in the late 
troubles ; but when they saw the extent and comprehensiveness 
of the act, and themselves excluded from offices besides, they 
were not a little exasperated against the Earl of Clarendon, the 
supposed adviser of these things, and used sarcastically to say 
tliat the King had passed an Act of Oblivion for his friends, 
and of Indemnity for his enemies, because the title of it was an 
Act of Oblivion and Indemnity. Upon these discontents a de- 
sign was laid, the next Parliament, of repealing this Act of 
Indemnity, and bringing in another ; but the King, upon Lord 
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Clarendon's instances, absolutely rejected it as a thing incom- 
patible with his own honour and his people's security. 

\Vhile these things were transacted in the State, the atTairs of 
the Church came likewise under consideration. Juxon was 
promoted to Canterbury, but more for decency, because he had 
assisted the late King in his last hours, than any capacity he 
had to fill that great post ; for he was never in his life a great 
divine, and at that time was very much superannuated. Sheldon 
was first made Bishop of London, and upon Juxon's death 
translated to Canterbury. He had a great quickness of appre- 
hension, a true judgment, a dexterity in business, and a plea- 
santness of conversation perhaps too great. He was very 
generous and charitable, and had got the art of treating all who 
came near him in the most obliging manner, but few depended 
on his professions of friendship. His learning had been esteemed 
before the wars, but it was then all lost in politics, and his 
sense of religion was not much, if any at all ; for he used to 
speak of it as an engine of State, whicli gained him credit with 
tne King as a wise and honest clergyman. The bishopric of 
Worcester was designed for Dr. Hammond, a man of great 
learning and most eminent merit, and who, in the worst of 
times, had maintained the cause of the Church with great con- 
stancy and moderation, studious to reform abuses, and to raise 
in the clergy a proper sense of their obligation ; but he dying a 
little before the Restoration, Moriey was nominated to that sec, 
and not long after removed to Winchester, upon the death of 
Duppa, who had been the King's tutor, but no way competent for 
that charge : a meek and humble nun, and much beloved for the 
sweetness of his temper ; but he made not that use of the great 
wealth that flowed m upon him as was expected. Moriey at 
first was known to the world as Lord Falkland's friend* and for 
many years continued Lord Clarendon's domestic chaplain. He 
was a pious and charitable man, very exemplary in his life, but 
extremely passionate, and not a little obstinate ; a Calvinist in 
relation to the Arminian controversy, and before the wars a 
supposed friend to the Puritans, but of that he took care to 
clear himself abundantly when once he was promoted in the 
Church. 

These were the bishops who, upon the Restoration, had the 
greatest credit at Court ; and when matters came to be debated, 
the first point was whether concessions should be granted and 
pains taken to gain the Dissenters, especially the Presbyterians. 
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The King at first, by Lord Clarendon's persuasion, approved of 
the design ; and accordingly published a Declaration soon alter 
his coming concerning ecclesiastical affairs. But the bishops 
and their party knew that the JVesbyterians were possessed of 
most of the greatest benefices in the Church, chiefly in the city 
of London and the two universities ; that many of them had 
gone into the design of restoring the King with as much zeal 
and readiness as any; that they were men of great credit in 
several places, and very influential in the election of members 
of Parliament ; and that some of them still retained their old 
leaven and confirmed animosity a^^nst the Church; and 
therefore, to divest them of their livings, as well as preclude 
them from any claim of merit or power of doing ill, they 
thought it advisable, instead of using any methods to bring 
them in, to apply the most effectual ones to keep them out 
of the bosom of the Church, and accordingly prevailed with 
the King to f\x the terms of conformity on what they had 
been before the war, without making the least abatement or 
alteration. 

A show of moderation, however, was still carried on, and 
soon after the Declaration was published a commission was 
granted to twelve of a side, with nine assistants to each side, to 
meet at the Savoy, and consider of means for uniting them in 
one communion. At their first meeting the Dissenters were 
desired, before they came to treat of particulars, to offer all at 
once the exceptions they had, and the alterations they required, 
and that in writing. Some were for insisting only upon a few 
important things, leaving the rest to be gained after the union ; 
but Baxter, who was a man of great zeal, much simplicity, and 
a considerable share of learning, had he not meddled with too 
many things; a monngand pathetic writer, but too voluminous,^ 
and most unhappily subtle and metaphysical in everything ; he 
persuaded them that by the words of the Commission they 
were obliged to offer everything they thought might conduce 
to the good and peace of the Church, without any consideration 
how it might be taken. And thereupon they moved that 
Bishop Usher's Reduction * should be laid down as a ground- 

^ He wrote nearly two hundred books, and three of them large folioti 
Of theie, one hundred and tixty-eiKht are enumerated by Orme, in hit 
Life of Baxter, prefixed to the complete edition of hit works, published 
in 183a 

* " The Redaction of Episcopacjr to the Form of the Synodacal Govern* 
mcnt in the Ancient Church," 1658. 
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work to treat on, find that bishops should not govern their 
diocese by their single authority or by lay-ofliccrs in their 
courts, but Uke along witli them the counsel and concurrence 
of their presbyters- They ofTcred several exceptions against 
the Litur^, against the niiiny responses of the people, against 
the old translation of the Psalms^ and against lessons taken 
out of apocryphal books. They found fault with many parts 
of the Office of Baptism that import the inward regeneration of 
aU who were baptised, and insisted much against kneeling at 
the sacrament of the Lord^s Supper, against the sign of the 
cross in baptism, the institution of sponsors, the use of the 
surplice, and the observation of holy-days. And as they pro- 
posed these amendments, so they did also o^er a Liturgy new 
drawn by Baxter. 

The largeness of these demands raised a great outcry against 
them as p«>ple who could never be satisfied. At last the whole 
matter was reduced to this single point ; viz*, wkeihcr ft was 
lawful^ in tlte ^oors/afi ^/ O&^t '^ impm€ t/titigs indiffertnt ; 
and upon this there was & free conference, that lasted some 
days* 

The two persons who had the chief management of the debate, 
but the most unqualified to heal matters that could be thought 
on, were Baxter and Gunning, who was first made Bishop of 
Chester, and afterwards advanced to Ely* He was a man of 
great reading, knew all the ans of sophistry, and would upon 
every occasion make use of them as confidently as if ihey had 
been sound reasoning. Honest and sincere he was to a great 
degree ^ but, having no sound judgment or prudence in affairs, 
he was unwcariedly active to very little purpose, and was so 
fond of reconciling us lo the Church of Rome in some points, 
and of conforming us to the rules of the Primitive Church, 
even in the smallest rituals, that he gained the reputation of 
being a well-wisher to Popery without any just cause. He and 
Btucter, to the great diversion of the town, spent some days in 
logical wrangling, without settling one article of the dispute 
till the date of the com mission was out ; and the Conference 
broke up with complaints and accusationSp as well as a large 
increase of bitterness on both sides; and the bishops, after 
this, were so far from relaxing anything, that they endeavoured 
to make the terms of conformity much stricter than they were 
before the war. For all the clergy, lecturers as well as incum- 
bents, were obliged to subscribe an unfeigned absent and consent 
to all and every particular contained in the Book of Common 
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Prayer ; they were to declare that the Covenant was in itself an j 
unlawful oath ; that it laid no obligation on them, or any other i 



person, to endeavour any change or alteration in Church or 
State ; and that to take up arms by the King's authority against 
his person was a traitorous position ; nor was any one allowed ^ 
to hold any ecclesiastical benefice who had not Episcopal .' 
ordination. ' 

^ The Convocation had now^ revised the Book of Commoifv.; 
Prayer, and made some alterations in the Liturgy. The Prayer ' 
for all Conditions of Men, the General Thanksgiving, and some 
new collects were added, particularly one for the i^arliament, 
wherein the epithet of *' religious '' was added to the King's title, 
which gave some offence, and occasioned much indecent raillery. 
More lessons were taken out of the Apocrypha, particularly the 
story of Bel and the Dragon; more new holy-days, St. Bar- 
nabas and the conversion of St. Paul, w^re instituted; new 
offices for two new days, the 30th of January and the 39th of 
May, were composed; and the Declaration of the Reasons of 
our Kneeling at the Sacrament, which in Queen Elizabeth's 
time had been left out, reinserted.< These alterations were 
offered to the King, who sent them to the House of Commons ; i 
and upon that the Act of Uniformity (that deprived all who did ] 
not conform to the Liturgy by the 24th of August, 1662, of \ 
their ecclesiastical benefices, without any provision for their J 
subsistence) was prepared. The act passed with no great/- 
majority, and not without much opposition ; but when the day\ 
came, the impression of the books went on so slowly, and the \ 
demand for them was so large, that few or none were to be had ; 1 
so that many, who were too conscientious to subscribe to what/ 
they had never seen, left their livings upon that account./ 
Reynolds accepted the bishopric of Norwich ; but Calamy and 
Baxter refused Lichfield and Hereford. Many of their brethren 
suffered very much, and the number of them that fell under 
this parliamentary deprivation was, as they give out, about two 
thousand. 

The clergy, being thus possessed of all the livings, had a 
fair opportunity of doing great and glorious things with this 
accession of great wealth. Almost all the leases of the Church 
estates were now fallen in, there having been no renewal for 
twenty years. The fines raised by renewing these leases 
amounted to a million and a half. In some sees forty or fifty 
thousand pounds were raised, but, instead of being converted 
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to the use of the Church, it was applied to the enriching of 
the bishop's family. What the bishops did was a pattern to 
all lower dignitaries ; and so the money that was ever>*where 
raised by renewals was either laid out in purchases, or expended 
in luxury and high living; while the clergy themselves became 
Uuy and negligent of their proper duties, leaving preaching and 
writing to others, and buried their parts in ease and sloth, inso- 
much that the credit of the Church had been quite extinct, had 
not a new set of men of a different stamp, who had their 
education chiefly in Cambridge, under Dr. Whichcote, Cudworth, 
Wilkins, Worthington, and More, rose up and become a great 
ornament to it 

Whichcote was a man of rare temper, very mild and obliging, 
and a great friend to liberty of conscience ; for the credit he 
had with some who had been eminent in the late times he 
made no other use of than to protect good men of all per- 
suasions. He was an enemy to the dry systematical way that 
was then in vogue, and a promoter of nobler thoughts ; and 
therefore set young students much on reading the ancient 
philosophers, and considering the Christian religion as a doctrine 
sent by God to elevate and sweeten human nature. Cudworth 
carried this on with a great strength of genius, and a vast 
compass of learning : a man of much conduct and prudence, 
but what his enemies falsely called craft and dissimulation. 
Wilkins was first of Oxford, but removed to Cambridge, where 
he joined himself to those who made it their endeavour to take 
men off from narrow notions and superstitious conceits in 
matters of opinion. He was a great promoter of experimental 
philosophy ; and though he had married Cromwell's sister, 
and was well in his favour, yet he made no other use of that 
alliance than to pirotect the university and do good offices ; 
for he was a lover of mankind, and delighted to do good, and 
though naturally ambitious, yet a very wise clergyman. Worth- 
ington was a man of eminent piety and great humility, and 
who practised a most sublime way of self-denial and devotion ; 
and More, an open-hearted, sincere Christian philosopher, who 
studied to establish men in the great prindpl^ of religion 
against atheism, that was then beginning to gain ground 
by the help of a very wicked book with a very strange title, 
'*The Leviathan," that Hobbes, in the late times of confusion, 
had ventured to publish. His main principles were, that all 
mankind were influenced by an absolute necessity; that the 
universe was God, our souls material, and thought nothing else 
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but subtle and imperceptible motion; that fear and interest 
were the chief instruments of society; that all morality con- 
sisted in following our private will and advantage ; that religion 
had no other foundation than the laws of the Land ; and that 
all law was in the will of the prince, or of the people ; for he 
wrote his book at first in favour of absolute monarchy, but, 
upon some disgust at Court, changed it afterwards to gratify 
the Republicans. 

To antidote the world against these opinions, which for their 
novelty and boldness were but too greedily imbibed, this set of 
men at Cambridge studied to assert and examine the principles 
of religion and morality on clear pounds and in a philo- 
sophical way; and because in domg this they allowed a 
greater freedom both in philosophy and divinity than had been 
taken before, men of narrower thoughts and hotter tempers 
called them Latitudinarians because they read Episcopius, 
and were willing to account for the reason of things, their 
enemies would have them to be Sodnians ; and because they 
were zealous against Popery, and strong assertors of the 
Reformation, the Papists endeavoured to decr]^ them as atheists, 
deists, and what not So ungrateful a work it is to awaken a 1 
spirit of inquiry or to point out new lights to a people that is \ 
blinded with prejudice ! 

The most eminent of those who were formed under these 
great men that have been mentioned were Tillotson, Stilling- 
fleet, Patrick, and Lloyd. Tillotson was a man of a clear hea^ 
and a sweet temper. He had the brightest thoughts, the most 
correct style, and the happiest way of explaining things of 
any of our divines. He was eminent for his opposition of 
Popery, persecution, and atheism, and for above twenty years 
was universally esteemed and beloved. But at last the malice 
of his adversaries, that had been long levelling at him, broke 
out upon him to a great degree. Stillingflcet was a man of 
much more learning, but more reserved and haughty in his 
temper. His knowledge of the laws and records and the 
original of our Constitution was very great; but his books 
of controversy gained him his lasting fame. When he was 
young he wrote an " Irenicum '' for heaJing our divisions, with 
such learning and moderation that it was accounted a master- 
piece ; but he afterwards retracted it, and ran into contrary 
notions a little more eagerly than became him. After that, he 
wrote against infidelity beyond any who had gone before ; and 
when he came to engage against Popery, he did it with such 
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exactness and liveliness as made him be read and admired 
above all the writers in that controversy. Patrick was a great 
preacher^ and a great writer, particularly on the Scriptures; 
laborious in his function, and exactly strict in his life, but a 
little too severe against those who di/Tered from him. Lloyd 
was a great critic in the Greek and Latin tongues, but chiefly 
in the Scriptures ; an exact historian, and the most punctual 
chronologist of all our divines. He had read so many books 
with so good a judgment, and had made such large extracts 
from them, that he could write volumes upon any subject with 
great readiness and facility; for, besides his great store of 
materials, he had an imagination more lively thui might seem 
consistent with such a laborious course of study. In a word, 
he was a holy, humble, and patient man, ever ready to do 
good, and in his ministerial capacity * so laborious, that he was 
an example, or rather a reproach, to the clergy who were about 
him. He had the comfort, however, to see himself succeeded 
by Dr. Tenison, who carried on and advanced all the good 
methods that he had begun in the management of so great a 
cure. He was a learned man, and took much pains to stale 
the notions and practices of heathenish idolatry, in order to 
fasten that charge on the Church of Rome. He endowed 
schools, set up a public library, and stood, as it were, in the 
front of the battle all King James's reign, maintaining as well 
as managing the dangerous post he was in with great conduct 
and magnanimity. 

These were the greatest divines in their times ; and it is to 
their example and go sd taste that the method of preaching 
in England, which before was overrun with pedantry and 
mixed quotations, with points of controversy and diflerent 
expositions, in a style either flat or low, or swelled up to a 
false sublime, was so wonderfully reformed. For the style of 
their discourses was generally clear and plain ; they gave a 
short paraphrase of their text, laying aside all unnecessary shows 
of learning, and applying themselves directly to the matter, in 
which they opened the nature and reason of things so fully, and 
with that simplicity, that their hearers felt another kind of in- 
struction than what they were accustomed to; and many, by 
their means, were won off from their prejudices against the 
Church. 

The truth is, a spirit of learning came in with the Restora- 

^ He WM rector of St. Paiirs, Covcnt Garden. 
* lie wts vicar of St. MartAii'«-in-the-Fieldt. 
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tion, and the laity as well as the clergy were possessed with 
a generous emulation of surpassing one another in all kinds of 
knowledge. Mathematics and the new philosophy were in great 
esteem ; and the meetings that Wilkins had begun at Oxford 
were now held in London too, and that in so public a manner 
that the King himself encouraged them much, and had some 
experiments made before him. 

The men who formed the Royal Society in London were Sir 
Robert Murray ; the Lord Brunker, a profound mathematician; 
and Dr. Ward, soon after made Bishop of Exeter, and from 
thence removed to Salisbury. Ward was one of a great reach ; 
he went deep in mathematical studies, and was a very dex- 
terous man, if not too dexterous, for his sincerity was much 
questioned. A profound statesman all allowed him, but most 
reputed him a very indifferent clergyman. Many physicians 
and other ingenious men went into the Society for Natural 
Philosophy ; but he who laboured most at the gravest charge, 
and wiih the greatest success in experiments, was Robert Boyle, 
the Earl of Cork's youngest son. He was a very devout Chris- 
tian, humble and modest almost to a fault, and of a most 
spotless and exemplary life in all respects. He was highly 
charitable, a mortified and self-denied man, I and one who 
delighted in nothing so much as in doing good. He neglected 
his person, despised the world, and, amidst a Court of great 
licentiousness and intrigue, lived abstracted from all pleasures, 
desi^a^ and interests. The Society for Philosophy grew so 
considerable that they thought fit to take qut«a patent, which 
constituted them a body. But their history is written with such 
justice and politeness by Dr. Sprat, that I refer my reader to it 
as a most elegant entertainment. ^ 

This was the state of affairs, both civil and ecclesiastical, in 
England, from the Restoration to the end of the year 1661 ; and 
to help the reader to an equal knowledge of what passed in 
Scodand during that time, it may not be improper to give some 
account of the chief of the Scots, and of the parties that were 
formed among them. 

The Earl of Lauderdale^ afterwards made Duke, had been 
for many years a zealous Covenanter ; but, in the year '47, 
he turned to the King's interest, and at Worcester fight was 
taken prisoner and detained in custody till the affair of the 
Restoration was set on foot In his person he made but an ill 

1 *'HUtofy of the Royal Society," 4to, 1667. Reprinted in 172a and 
1734- 
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appearance. His stature was large» his hair red, his tongue too 
big for his mouth, and his whole manner rough and boisterous, 
and very unfit for a Court. His temper was intolerable, for he 
was haughty beyond expression to all who had expectances 
from him, but abject where himself had any; and so violently 
passionate that he oftentimes, upon slight occasions, ran him- 
self into fits like madness. His learning was considerable, for 
he not only understood Latin, in which he was a master, but 
Greek and Hebrew ; had read a great deal of divinity, almost 
all historians, both ancient and modem ; and having besides 
an extraordinary memory, was furnished with a copious but 
very uni>olished way of expression. The sense of religion that 
a long imprisonment had impressed on his mind was soon 
erased by a course of luxury and sensuality, which ran him 
into great expense, and which he stuck at nothing to support ; 
and Use fury of his behaviour heightened the severity of his 
ministry, and made it more like the cruelty of an Inquisition 
than the legality of justice. After all, he was no lover of 
Popery or arbitrary power, but retained his aversion to King 
Charles I. and his party to the hour of his death ; for he was 
the coldest friend and the most violent enemy that ever was 
known. 

Among those who were Lord Lauderdale's friends, the Earl . 
of Crawford, who had been his fellow-prisoner for ten years, 
was, upon that account, admitted to the post he held before, 
that of Lord Treasurer. He was a sincere but we&k man, 
passionate and indiscreet, and continued still a zealous Presby- 
terian. The Earl, afterwards Duke of Rothes, had married his 
daughter, and had the merit of a long confinement likewise to 
. recommend him. He had ready dexterity in the management of 
affairsi with a soft and wiiming address, a quick apprehension, 
and a clear judgment; but he had no advantage of education, 
, no sort of Uterature, no improvement from travel s all in him 
was pure nature. 
The Earl of Tweeddale was a man early engaged in business, 
t and continued in it to a great age, by which means he under- 
/ stood all the interests and concerns of Scotland well. He had 
! a great stoc^ of knowledge, with a mild and obliging temper ; 
was blameless, or rather exemplary, in his life, but he had some 
I loose notions both of civil and ecclesiastical government, and 
' seemed to think that what form soever was uppermost it 
\ might be complied with ; and therefore he had been in Crom- 
} well's Parliament, and abjured the royal family, which thing 
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lay heavy -on him, otherwise he was the ablest and worthiest 
man of th'e nobility, though a little too cautious and too 

The Earl of Selkirk, made Duke of Hamilton by marrying 
the heiress of that family (for when the heiress of a title in 
Scotland marries one of a lower rank, it is usual, at her desire, 
to give her husband the title for life), was a candid and sincere 
man, but rough, boisterous, and sullen, neither lit to govern 
nor submit, for he was mutinous when out of power, and im- 
perious in it ; he wrote well, but spoke ill, for his judgment, 
when calm, was better than his imagination. He had a great 
knowledge of the laws, the history, and the families of Scot- 
land ; seemed to have a good regard to justice, and love to his 
country; but his narrow and selfish temper made him incapable 
of any great designs. 

Ano3)er person who made a good figure on that side was 
Bruce, afterwards Earl of Kincardine, a man fit to govern any 
affairs but his own, which, by a wrong turn and a love for the 
public, he neglected to his ruin. His thoughts went slow, and 
his words came much slower ; but a deep judgment appear- 
ing in what he said and did, made a compensation. He had a 
noble zeal for justice, in which even friendship could not bias 
him, and a powerful sense of religion and virtue, which showed 
themselves with great lustre upon all occasions ; and from such 
principles it is less wonder that he became a faithful friend and 
a merciful enemy. 

The Cavalier party, that was now become fierce and full of 
merit, was headed b^ the Earls of Middleton and Glencaim. 
Middleton had two fnends who were principal agents under him ; 
the one Sir Archibald Primrose, a subtle and dexterous man in 
business, who had always expedients ready for every difficulty, 
and an art of speaking to all men according to their sense of 
things, so as to draw their secrets out of them, at the same 
time that he concealed his own. He was always for soft 
counsels and slow methods, and thought the chief thing that 
a great man had to do was to raise his family and enrich him- 
self. The other was Sir John Fletcher, a bold and fierce mAX}^ 
who hated all mild proceedings, and could scarce speak widi 
decency or patience of those of the other side. Such as were 
faulty m the late times looked upon him as an Inquisitor* 
General ; but Primrose, on the other hand, took money libe- 
rally, and was the intercessor for all who made such effectual 
applications to him. 
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These were the principal men who formed the different 
parties, and on whom the negotiation of public afiTiirs in Scot- 
landf for some time after the Restoration, rested. j)jidthe'&rsi 
thing that was thought on, with relation to that kingdom, was 
the manner in whicii persons concerned in the late rebellion 
were to be treated, llie King, in a letter to the Parliament of 
England from Breda, promised a full indemnity to all except 
such as were concerned in his father's death ; but there was no 
such promise made to Scotland, and the Cavaliers were in good 
hopes of having the estates of such as should be found guilty 
divided amongst them. The Earl of Lauderdale opposed all 
sanguinary proceedings with the strongest arguments that he 
could, but the Earl of Middleton and his party prevailed ; 
and so they desired that the Marquis of Aigyll, whom they 
charged with an accession to the King's murder, and some few 
of those who had joined the Remonstrance while the King 
was in Scotland, might be proceeded against. The Marquis of 
Argyll, upon the Restoration, had retired into the Highlands 
for some time, but his son, the Lord Lorn, was come to Court, 
and well received by the King, and by him the Marquis wrote 
to the King to have leave to come and wait on him. The King 
returned an answer that had a show of encouragement in it, 
but a little too equivocating for a prince; upon which the 
Marquis came up, but when he sent his son to beg admittance, 
instead of that, he was seized and sent to the Tower. Swinton 
was likewise sent prisoner to Scotland, and orders were issued 
out for apprehendmg three of the Remonstrators, whereof War- 
riston was one, and not the least culpable, for he had gone fully ' 
into Cromwell's counsels in the last year of his government ; 
had been summoned up as one of his peers ; put in the Council 
of State after Richard's deposition ; and sat in another court, 
erected by the army, called the Committee of Safety ; but he 
bad notice sent before the messenger came, and so made his 
escape beyond sea. 

The Earl of Lauderdale was thus defeated in his hopes of 
prevailing for an indemnity for Scotland ; but he gained another 
point very beneficial to that kingdom, and wherein the Earl 
of Middleton thought not proper to oppose him, which was 
that the citadels which Cromwell had built and garrisoned 
with English soldiers should be all evacuated and slighted as 
soon as money could be raised in England to pay and disband 
the army. 

The next thing that fell under consideration #as the Churchy 
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and whether bishops were to be restored or not And upon 
this the £ari of Lauderdale endeavoured to persuade the King 
that the attempt of establishing Episcopacy in Scotland had 
ruined both King James's and his father's affairs, raised dis^ 
contents in the nation, and made it utterly useless to the Crown ; 
whereas, to let them follow the grain of their inclination (as he 
called it), was to attach them to his service, if ever any dispute 
should happen between him and the Parliament of England. 
It was then the honeymoon, he told him; all things were 
smooth and easy then ; but, in case of an alteration, as he 
could not but expect one ere long, nothing could keep 
England so much in awe as to see a neighbouring nation ready 
at any call to assist him, fixed in their duty and affections to 
him. And therefore he laid down for a maxim in policy that 
Scotland was to be kept quiet and in good humour ; that the 
opposition of the two kingdoms was to be kept up, and height- 
ened ; and that no uniformity in religion wa$ to be attempted, 
for fear of embroiling his subjects and weakening his power 
among them. And to confirm these advices he wrote a long 
letter down into Scotland, that a number of good sensible men 
might be sent up, but without any noise, to inform the King of 
the aversion the nation had to Episcopal government, and to 
assure him that, if he would but forego that point, he might 
depend upon them in everything else. 

These debates about Episcopacy soon alarmed the Kirk ; and 
the Resolutioners, who had employed Sharp, urged him to 
procure something from the King that might look like a con- 
firmation of their government, and put to silence all discourses 
of an intended change ; and he, by the Earl of Lauderdale's 
means, obtained a letter from the King to the presbytery of 
Edinburgh, and thence to be communicated to the other presby- 
teries, confirming the Presbyterian government as it was by 
law established ; confirming the General Assemblies that sat 
at St. Andrews and Dundee while he was in Scotland ; and 
ordering all such as would not submit to them to be proceeded 
against and censured. Sharp procured this, as he said, to 
lull the Presbyterians asleep, that they might not attend to 
what was contriving against them, and to hound the parties 
at one another, that, upon a general distraction, the impossi- 
bility of maintaining the government of the Church in a parity 
iiight be seen, and an Episcopal power called in to restore 
;)eace. 

When the King settled the ministry in Scotland, the Earl of 
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Middleton was declared his Commissioner for holding the Par- , 
liament, and General of the Forces that were to be raised. The 
Earl of Glencaim was made Chancellor, the Earl of Lauderdale 
Secretary of State, the Earl of Rothes President of the Council, 
the Earl of Crawford Treasurer, and Sir Archibald Primrose 
Clerk-Register, which is very much like the Master of the Rolls 
in Engbnd. The rest depended on these ; and a Council was 
appointed to sit in Whitehall on Scottish affairs, to which every 
one of the Scotch Privy Council who happened to be in town 
should be admitted ; with this addition, that, as two Scotch 
lords were called to the English Council, so six of the English 
Council were to be of the Scotch — a wise institution, that con- 
tinued for two or three years, and which probably might have 
saved the nation much injustice and violence had it continued 
longer. But as Lord Lauderdale opposed it first with all his 
might, as a matter that would create too great a dependence 
upon England, so, when he got into the chief management, 
and was resolved to govern Scotland in the way that his 
pride and passion guided him, he took care to have it super- 
seded. 

One irreparable damage that Scotland sustained this year 
was the loss of all her public records, which Cromwell, when he 
overran that kingdom, brought up and lodged in the Tower of 
London, m imitation of what King Edward L had done before. 
An order was granted for sending them down ; but they were 
so long detained in search of the original Covenant that the 
King had signed, and some other declarations that were 
thought to reflect upon his honour, that it was winter before 
they were put on board, and the ship by some easterly gusts 
being cast away near Berwick, they were all, to the number of 
fifty hogsheads full, lost 

Before the convention of Parliament, the Earl of Glencaim 
was sent down to call together the Committee of Estates ; for, 
when the Parliament made a recess, they appointed some of 
every state to sit and act in their name till the next session, 
for which they were to prepare matters and to give an account 
of their proceedings. When the Parliament of Stirling was 
adjourned, at which the King was present, a Committee was 
named, and such of them as were yet alive were summoned 
now to meet and take care of the national peace till the Parlia- 
ment could be brought together. The very day that the Com- 
mittee met, about ten or^ twelve, j>rotesting ministers were got 
togethefi and had beforiTthem a paper that one Guthrie had 
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prepared, wherein, after some cold-compliment to the.King\ 
Nipon his restoration, they put him in mmd of the Covenant^ 
wHtch he had so solemnly sworn when he was among them, j 
They lamented his setting up the Common Prayer and order of ^. 
Bishops in England contrary to that oath, and denounced the 
-heavy judgments of God upon him if he did not repent of 
these things and amend. The Earl of Glencaim had notice of 
this meeting, and sent and seized the men and their Remon- 
strance. The Remonstrance was voted seditious, and the men 
committed to prison ; but, after a short confinement, they were 
all set at liberty except Guthrie, who, having occasioned 
this meeting, and treated the King, while he was at Stirling, 
with vast indignity in his sermons, vras_js^erv(^ for, greater 
severity ] folr it \yas resolved to strike terrot-io^alTby. making . 
an example of him^ and to reduce pulpits, which for many / 
years had been places where preachers were wont to vent their 
spleen and arraign public proceedings, to a little more silence 
as to that particular, and a better regulation. 

In the end of the year the Earl of Middleton came down 
with great magnificence. His way of living was very splendid, 
but, at the same time, very^ scandalous ; for vices of all kinds, 
especially prodigious drinking, were the open practices of those 
about him ; and such as had seen the piety and gravity that ai>- 
peared in the former administration began to look with an evil 
eye on everything that was done by such a set of lewd liber- 
tines. 

He opened the Parliament on the tst of January, x66i, with 
a speech setting forth the blessing of the Restoration, and mag- 
nifying the King's person and affection to his ancient kingdom ; 
hoping that they would make suitable returns of zeal, by con- 
demning all invasions on the regal authority, by asserting the 
just prerogatives of the Crown, and by giving supplies for 
I keepmg up such a force as was necessary for the public peace, 
[and the prevention of such calamities as they had so long 
felt. 

The parliamentary constitution of Scotland is somewhat 
different from what it is in England, and therefore it may not be 
amiss, for the better undersunding of what is to follow, to give 
some account of it 

The Parliament was anciently the King's Court, where all 
^vho held anv land of him were bound to appear. All sat in 
one House, but were considered as three estates. * The first was 
ihe Church, represented by the bishops, mitred abbots, and 
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prion ; the second was the baronage, the nobility and gentry, 
who held their baronies of the King ; and the third was the 
boroughs, who held of tlie King by barony, but in a com- 
munity. So that the Parliament was truly the baronage of the 
kingdom. The lesser barons, f. c. the gentry and boroughs,^ 
growing weary of this attendance, were allowed to send as 
many proxies as they would to represent them in Parliament ; 
but they neglected this, until the nobility, in King James VI.'s 
time (upon the removal of the mitred abbots and the non- 
appearance of the titular bishops), began to carry matters as they 
pleased in Parliament, and ^ive the King uneasiness, and then 
they resumed the right, which for nearly two hundred years 
they had made no use of, and were allowed to send two repre- 
sentatives from a county, but in smaller ones only one ; and 
these representatives were called Commissioners, because they 
who chose them signed a commission to him who represented 
them, which commission, upon any^ controversy, was ex* 
amined in Parliament, so that the Sheriff had no share of the 
return* 

The Parliament, when they met, was anciently accustomed 
to sit but two days, the first and the last. On the first they 
chose eight persons for every state, to whom the King joined 
eight officers of State, and these were called Lords of the 
Articles, because they were to receive all articles or heads of 
grievances, and to form them into bills as they thought fit ; 
and on the last day these bills were all read, and either 
approved or rejected by the whole body. These Lords of the 
Articles were at first named by the general vote, but in process 
of time the nobility came to choose eight bishops, these bishops 
were to choose eight noblemen, and these noblemen and 
bishops together to choose eight barons (so the representatives 
of counties are called) and. eight burgesses; and by this 
means the King, upon the matter, had the nomination of the 
whole. 

As soon as Earl Middleton's speech was ended, the Parlia- 
ment wrote an answer to the King's letter, full of duty and 
thanks, and after naming the Lords of the Articles, the^ pro- 
ceeded to grant him an additional revenue for life of*^ forty 
thousand pounds a year, upon which two troops and a regi- 
ment of foot-guards were to be raised ; to order that the Mar- 
quis of Montrose's quartered renuuns should be brought together 

> Thb happened in King Junet I.'s lime, during the reign of Henry IV. 
of England. 
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and buried in great state ; and to repeal those acts that had 
limited the prerogative in former times, and to assert it to its 
full extent 

In one act, that asserted the King's power in treaties of peace 
and war, all leagues with any other nation not made by the 
King's authority were declared treasonable : and, in conse- 
quence of this, the League and Covenant made with England in 
the year 1643 was condemned. The Covenant was the Presby- 
terians' idol, and the striking at it provoked some angry zealots 
so, that one Marquair, a hot man, but considerably Icamedt 
opcMily protested in his church at Glasgow against the act as 
contrary to the oath of God, and so void of itself, for which he 
was condemned to perpetual banishment ; ^ but he, and some 
others who had afterwards the same fate, settled at Rotterdam, 
where, by keeping a correspondence with the malcontents in 
Scotland, and writing m<any seditious books, they did less 
courtesy to the Government than their stay would have done 
harm. 

In the acts that the late King passed in the year '41, and 
the present King had passed while he was in Scotland, there 
were several infringements on the prerogative ; but what to do 
with them the Lords of the Articles knew not, because the 
Presbyterian government was ratified therein, and to strike at 
that as yet would give a universal alarm. It was proposed, 
therefore, that the better and shorter way would be to pass a 
general act rescissory (as it was called), annulling all the Parlia- 
ments that had been held since the year 1633, during the whole 
time of the war, as faulty and defective in their constitution, 
but where to fix their defectiveness cost them some debate. At 
last it was resolved into force and violence, or a distress put 
upon the King's affairs, which was equivalent to it ; and so the 
bill was put to the vote, carried by a great majority, and 
passed by the Earl of Middleton without ever staying for the 
King's instructions about it. 

This was a most extravagant act, making a fatal precedent, 
and destroying dll security in government, which the Earl of 
Lauderdale was not backward to aggravate to the King in such 
a manner that the Lord Middleton complained to the Parlia- 
ment how their best services were represented to the King as 
detrimental to his honour and prejudicial to his affairs, and 
thereupon desired that they would send up some of their body 

> To protest against aa Act of Parliament in Scotland was treason by 
their law. 
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to give hi'm a true account of their proceedings; but his 
meaning in this was to have them accuse the Earl of Lauder- 
dale of what the Scottish law calls 'Measing-making/' which 
either to the King of the people or to the people of the King 
. is capital. 

The two who were deputed by the Parliament were the Earls 
of Glencairn and Rothes, and Sharp went up with them, in 
reality to urge the speedy setting up of Episcopacy, now that 
the enemies of it were in a general consternation, though he 
undertook with his brethren (for he was still a Presbyterian, 
and full of concern for their welfare) to procure an instruction 
for a new establishment of Presbytery upon a better bottom* 
The Lords soon satisfied the King with the good designs of the 
Parliament and the justice of their proceedings ; but they were 
dissuaded from exhibiting any charge against Lord Lauderdale 
as a thing dangerous in itself, ungrateful to the Court, and 
what, instead of shaking him, might perhaps ruin them and 
root him faster in the King's favour, and so that design was 
laid aside. 

But how just soever these proceedings of Parliament might 
appear in London, they certainly, in Scotland, had another 
construction ; and what gave the Presbyterians a further uneasi- 
ness this session was the discountenance which everything that 
came from them, and the kind reception that ail petitions and 
addresses that had a contrary aspect, met with in Parliament. 
None but the bold aspiring men of the clergy were appointed 
to preach before the House ; most of them took care to insinuate 
the necessity of a greater authority than was then in the Church 
for keeping them in order; and when the presbytery of 
Edinburgh complained of this as an affront to the law and the 
King's letter, they were sent away with some fair speeches, but 
no further notice was taken of it. 

The Synod of Fife was resolved to address the King and 
Parliament for an act to establish their government that was 
then dissolved ; but upon Sharp's information of their design 
the Synod was dissolved, and the ministers commanded to 
return home, under pain of high treason ; but when the Synod 
of Aberdeen 'presented their address (which was the only one 
presented of that sort), praying that the Kins and Parliament 
would settle their government, conform io tnt Scriptuns^ and 
ihi ruUi ofthi Primitivi Churchy which all understood to point 
AC Episcopacy, they were received with all the encouragement 
chey could wish. 
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The truth is, Scotland at tliis time was in a vexy distracted 
condition; the Rescissory Act had unhinged everything; an 
Act of Indemnity had not yet passed ; and the severe, or rather 
cruel, proceedings against such as were attainted, hung like a 
black and lowering cloud over every one's head, uncertain 
where the storm was next to fall. 

'i*he first and chief of those who were attainted was the 
Marquis of Argyll. The articles against him were most of 
them reducible to these three heads : i« His own public actings 
during the war; a. The many murders and barbarities com- 
mitted by his officers ; and 3. His concurrence with Cromwell 
and the usurpers in opposition to those who appeared for the 
King. To the first of these he said that as to the things 
charged upon him before the year 1641 he was not bound to 
answer, because the late King had buried them in an Act of 
Oblivion then passed, as the present King had also done since, 
in 1651 ; but as to other things, he was but one among many, 
and had always acted by the authority of Parliament and the 
instructions that were sent him. To the second he said that it 
was very well known how the Macdonalds had burnt his whole 
country, and done great outrnge to his people ; and therefore 
it was no wonder that, when they had got the better of them, 
they took cruel revenges. This was to be imputed to the heat 
of the times and the temper of the people, but in no sense to 
him, since he was in London when these barbarities were com- 
mitted, and neither blamable for any hand he had in them, 
nor any orders he gave about them. He owned indeed, as to 
the third article, that he had complied with the usurpation, but 
it was more to save himself and his family than with any desigi> 
to oppose the King's interest ; for he had stood out until the 
nation was (]uite conquered, and, in that case, it was the 
received opinion both of divines and lawyers that men might 
lawfully submit to a usurpation when forced to it by an inevit* 
able necessity. Ihis v^as the substance of his defence in a 
long speech, which he delivered in such a graceful manner as 
gained him great reputation ; but it so happened that, in excus- 
ing his compliance with Cromwell, he chanced to mention the 
King's Advocate, Sir John Fletcher, who had equally taken the 
engagement; and this enraged the Advocate so, that he not 
only gave him opprobrious language, but put in an additional 
article against him, which charged him with an accession to , j 

the Kin^s death. > 

All this while the Lord Lorn continued at Court, soliciting 
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his father's interest, and obtained a letter from the Kin^ to 
the Earl of Middleton, requiring that no public transactions 
before the Indemnity he himself had passed in the year 
1651 might be insisted on, and that the whole process might 
be sent up to him before the Parliament should give sentence. 
But this part of the order the Earl prevailed with the King 
to revoke, as implying a distrust of the justice, and a dis- 
couragement to the proceedings, of so loyal and affectionate a 
Parliament. 

^VhiIe this was adjusting, the process stood still, and the 
Lord Aigyll was persuaded to make his escape ; but his heart 
misgave him after he had put on his lady's clothes, and was 
going into the chair, and the fear of discovery, which he 
thought would hasten his execution, made him not attempt 
it 

The business was now to prove him guilty of accession to the 
King's death ; but for this they had but a slender presumption. 
Cromwell had been in Scotland in September, 1648; Argyll 
had at that time many conferences with him ; and immediately 
upon Cromwell's return to London the King was brought to 
his trial, and thence to the block ; so the inference vras that 
Cromwell and he had concerted the matter between them. 
But this was a presumption so remote, and a way of procedure 
so enormous, that the Parliament acquitted him, as to the 
point of accession, by a great majority, at which he expressed 
io much joy, that he seemed little concerned at anything that 
might happen to him afterwards. 

The only thing remaining was to make his compliance with 
the usurpers appear to be treason ; but while it was doubtful 
how that debate would end, Monk, with inexcusable baseness, 
had searched among his letters, and found some that were 
written by Argyll to himself in a strain too zealous to make it 
believed that his compliance was feigned or extorted from him. 
He sent them down by an express, and when they were read in 
Parliament there was no more to be said in his vindication. 
His friends went out, and he was found guilty, and sentenced 
to be beheaded, and his head to be set up where Lord Montrose's 
had been* 

The day^ before his death he wrote to the King, justifying his 
intentions in what he had done in the matter of the Covenant, 
protesting his innocence as to the death of his father, wishing 
him a long and happy rei^ casting his wife and children upon 
his royal mercy, and praying that they might not suffer for his 
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fault When he came to the scafTold (which was on the 37th of 
May) he appeared undaunted, and spoke for half an hour with 
great serenity, vindicating himself from any accession to the 
King's death, justifying the Covenant, and exhorting the people 
to adhere to it, forgiving all his enemies, and submitting to his 
sentence and execution as the will of God. He parted with 
his friends decently, and after some time in his private devotions 
was beheaded. 

Some days after Guthrie was executed. He had been the 
minister of Stirling when the King was there, and for some invec- 
tives against him m his sermons was cited to appear before him, 
which he refused to do, as accountable to none in points of doc- 
trine but the judicatories of the Kirk ; and thereupon protested 
for a remedy at law against the King for thus disturbing him 
in the exercise of his functions. This behaviour, the seditious 
paper above mentioned, and a book entitled '* The Causes of 
God's Wrath upon the Nation," wherein ihuch vehemence was 
expressed against the King, were the matters objected to him ; 
and instead of a legal defence, he confessed and justified them 
all, as agreeing with the principles and practices of the Kirk ; 
so that there was not much labour to find him guilty, nor any 
great interposition made upon his account, only the Earl of 
Tweeddale moved that he might be banished, because banish- 
ment hitherto had been the severest sentence that had been 
inflicted on preachers for their opinions. When he came to die, 
he showed a contempt, rather than any fear, of death, and 
spoke for an hour with the composedness of one delivering a 
sermon, rather than his last words. With him was executed one 
Govan for deserting the army when the King was in Scotland, 
and going over to Cromwell — a man of no consideration, till 
they made him so by putting him to death on such an account, 
and at such a distance of time. 

Warriston had made his escape beyond sea, so his crimes 
were enumerated — how he had presented the Remonstrance, had I 

acted under Cromwell's authonty, confirmed his Protectorship, 
sat in his Parliament, and in the Committee of Safety, and he I 

was attainted. Swinton had been attainted before, in the » 

Parliament of Stirling, for going over to Cromwell, and when ! 

he was brought in to show why the sentence should not be i 

executed on him, with a sort of eloquence peculiar to his sect • 

(for he was then become a Quaker), and a seeming indifference > 

what became of him, he so laid open his own errors, and the 1 

evil spirit he was in when he committed the things that were ! 
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charged against him, that he moved compassion in the House, 
and prevailed so far that they recommended him to the King as 
a fit object of his mercy. Macleod of Assynt, who had betrayed 
the Marquis of Montrose, was brought over to be tried for it ;' 
but while he was in prison he struck up to a high pitch of vice 
and impiety, and gave great entertainments, which, notwith- 
standing the baseness of the man and his crimes, begat him so 
many friends, that he was suffered to escape without any cen- 
sure — a brand of ignominy upon the corruption of the ministry 
and the gross impiety of the Court 

When the session of Parliament was ended, the Earl of Mid- 
dleton went up to Court full of merit and full of pride, and on 
the first day that the Scotch Council met gave a long account 
of the proceedings of Parliament, and magnified the zeal and 
loyalty that many had expressed, while others who had been 
pardoned and highly trusted by the King, as he said, had been 
often backward and sometimes repugnant to his service. And 
when the Earl of Crawford called upon him, with some vehe- 
mence, to explain what he meant by the reflection, and to name 
the persons concerned in it, he, to get off, named the Earl of 
Tweeddale (who was then in Scotland), and for an instance 
mentioned that little opposition he had made to the sentence 
passed on Guthrie ; and no one venturing to stand up in his 
vindication, an order was sent down for committing him to 
prison, and for examining him upon the point. But he soon 
sent up such an account of his words, and such an explanation 
of them, as satisfied the King, and gained the Earl of Middleton 
no great credit. 

The Earl of Middleton was now raising the Guards, who 
were to be paid out of an excise on beer and ale granted by 
Parliament ; and because he knew that the excise would over- 
pay them, and was in good hopes, if the collection were put in 
his hands, to obtain a grant of the overplus at the year's end, 
he therefore moved that the excise might be raised by collectors 
named by himself as general, that so he might not depend upon 
the Treasury for the pay of the forces ; but in this too the Earl 
of Crawford carried the point, and Lord Middleton was blamed 
for putting his interest at Court on such an issue, where the 
pretension was so unusual and so unreasonable. 

When the afiair of setting up Episcopacy in Scotland came to 
be debated in Council, there was sudi a variety of opinions, 
some for it and some against it, and most upon different mo- 
tivesi that it was thought advisable to write to the Privy 
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Council of Scotland some intimaiions of the King*s design m 

establish Episcopacy there, and lo demand their advice upon it* 

Hie Earl of Glencairn look care to have the men ready that he 

knew would sj>cak warmly for it, in order to intimidate those 

- . j that he thought would oppose it ; so that when the thing was 

I j j opened, there was little or no opposition at that boards and a 

J letter was written from thence, encouraging the King to go 

on, and assuring him that the change he intended to make 

would give a general satisfaction to the main body of the 

nation. 

I This advice determined the design ; but in what manner to 

^ Ijroceed, or where to find proper persons to be employed in it^ 

^ was the question, Sheldon and the English bishops had an 

I aversion to all who had been engaged in the Covenant, and 

J therefore they proposed that the Episcopal clergy driven out of 

Scotland in the beginning of the troubles should be sought out 

I for and preferred. This was excluding Sharp with a witness^ 

and therefore he took care to urge to Lord Clarendon chat those 

. who had been long absent from their country, and exast^rated 

'. \\k\x ill-usage, could neither be such judges of men and things, 

Huch masters of their tempers^ nor so uniform in their actingsi, 

; ai men of moderate principles would be; and therefore he 

^ undertook to find out fit men of this character to fill up all the 

sees, and himself at the same time had the promise of St An- 

,- j drews. Sydserf was the only surviving Scotch bishop, and 

ill niight have expected it; but he was old and poor, had few 

friends^ and many enemies among the English clergy, because 

^ be had held private ordinations for some time in England, 

j wjihout requiring either oaths or subscriptions ; so he was only 

I ^ translated to Orkney. Hamilton was designed for Galloway, 

i : and Fairfoul for Glasgow. Hamilton was brother to Lord Bel- 

^ ^ ^^^ven, a good-natured man, but weak, always believed to be 

I^^piscopal, though he counterfeited zeal for the Covenant some- 

^vhat extravagantly, the better to screen himself from suspicion, 

t '^^ Fairfoul was a better physician than divine, for he was eminent 

' ^n nothing that belonged to his own function, and his life was 

^arce free from scandal He ^\'as a pleasant and facetious 

lan, crafty and insinuating; but soon after his consecration 

nii parts sunk so fast that, in a few months, from one of 

r I \ H i i^^ "^^^^ cunning men iq Scotland he became in a manner a 

' ,^! 1^' I Ichangeling, 

' The fourth who was appointed to be made a bishop wa* 
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Robert Leighton,^ a person whose character deserves to be 
fully appreciated He had a great quickness of pnrts, :i 
lively apprehension, and a charming vivacity of thought and 
expression. He was a perfect itoaster of Greek and Hebrew, \\ 
had the greatest command of the purest J^tin, the whole 
compass of theological learning, and the highest and nable^r 
tense of Divine things that man could have. He had tha' 
abstinence as to his person, that low opinion of himself and tl 
his abilities, and that just contempt of fame^ ricbesj and 1 1 
reproaches, that few now-a-days endeavour to attain. He had II 
so subdued the natural heat of his temper a^ never to be I 
i^giTf brought himself to such a composed gravity as never ^ 
to laugh, seldom to smile, and kept himself under that cnnstant | 
recollection as never to be heard to speak one idle word. But 
what is an uncommon thing, with all this strictness he iv:\5 no | 
cynic, but the sweetest-tempered man imi^nable. He had no \\ 
superstition, no censuring, no imposing his own method upon I 
others ; all was free and easy, and the liveliness of his con\ er- f 
sationwas a very becoming ornament and commendation to the! 
gravity and great sobriety of it He was a great prc;ichcr, [ 
Uiough he would never account himself so; and in all hi^ 
sermons there was that sublimity of thought, and m^itjcsLV « ;^ 
style, and grace of pronunciation as left lasting imprfjs^ion^ , 
upon his hearers. His only infelicity was that he was bred up ^ 
wiUi a strong aversion to the Church of England ; but he f^oon 
got the better of that prejudice when he came to see the follies , 
of the Presbyterians, and to be better acquainted with the tj . 
Episcopal party. \\j^* 

He had a brother at Court, Sir Elisha, a very ingenious but^ | 
immond man, who at that time was secretary to the Duke of 
York (for he had changed his religion for promotion), and very 
. intimate with Lord D'Aubtgny,thenapries^thoughavery vicious 
man, and who had probably been a cardinal if he had lived a\ 
little longer. D'Aubign/s interest with the King was indis ?f J 
putable, and Sir Elisha considering that to have his brother nl^ |^ 
bishop mi^ht be a means to raise his own character, not onl}|. 
brought him acquainted mih Lord D*Aubigny, but possessed ij 
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^ He was ton of Dr. Leighton, who, in Ardibishop LaudV time, 
condemned in the Star Chamber to have his ean cut and his nose slit u j 
writing "Zion'i Plea againtt the Prelatet," There are two edmons o ' 
Bishop Leighton's works t I, infix vols. Svo, pablished in i8oS, and 2, ir. 
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that lord with such an opinion of him, that he made the King 
believe that a man of his piety and notions and monastic course 
fi J of life might contribute not a little to prepare the nation for 
'* ■ Popery, and promote the design of introducing it. The King, 
therefore, named him of his own profjer motion 1 and when, by 
his brother's persuasions, he was prevailed upon at last to accept 
a bishopric, he made choice of DunblanCj a small diocese, as 
well as a Uitle revenue. 

These were the men who for the present, and till more could be 
found, were to settle Episcopacy, and to preside in all ccclestasti- 
cal matters in Scotland. But when the time for iheir consecration 
came on (Sharp and Leighton having never received Episcopal 
ordination), the English bishops insisted on it that they must be 
ordained deacons and priests before they could be consecrated. 
Sharp stuck more at this than might have been expected from a 
man who had swallowed much greater matters before; but 
Leighton made no scruple of it ; so they were both ordained 
privately^ and were afterwards all together consecrated pubticly 
in the Abbey of Westminster. 

Not long after their consecration Leighton proposed ta 
Sharp two points necessar)\ as he thought, to be settled before 
they went to Scotland. The one was, how to proceed jn the 
design of uniting Presbyterians to them ; and the other, how to 
try to raise in the people a truer sense of piety, thereby to draw 
them off from their extemporary methcHd to a more regular 

Iform of worship ; but Sharp was for fonnin^ no scheme about 
these matters ; he left all to the determination of Parliament ; 
and Fairfoul, when he talked to him, had always a merry tale 
at hand to divert any serious discourse, which he was not 
I indeed capable of. This was a sad indication to him how the 
' affair of Episcopacy was likely to be carried on; and the truth is, 
Sharp, who had the greatest hand in it, was so full of dissimu- 
lation, the rest of the order were so mean and selfish, and the 
secular men who conducted it were so openly impious and 
vicious tliat it was a scandal to religion to be managed by such 
instruments, and no wonder at all that Providence blasted thetr 
undertakings. 
But it is time now to return to England. 

It was natural for the King, upon his restoration, to look out 

I J for a proper match* He had no inclination to marry a Pro- 

^J^estant; the Germans he despised, and the northern crowns 

I were too inferior to him; France had no sister; the Duke. 
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of Orleans' daughters he had seen, and liked none of them ; 
Spain had only two Infantas, and the one was to be married to 
the King of France, and the other to the Emperor, so that the 
House of Portugal only remained ; and they, of late, were so 
full of dreadful apprehensions, by being abandoned by France 
in the Treaty of the Pyrenees, that they made vast ofi'ers if the 
King would marry their Infanta, and take them under his pro> 
tection ; and accordingly, at the King's first coming, they sent 
an embassy of congratulation, with proper instructions to 
negotiate that business* It was visible that this marriage would 
make a great alteration in their affairs, and secure that kingdo.m 
from the incursions of Spain ; and therefore no wonder that the 
Spanish ambassador endeavoured to dissuade the King from it 
by insinuating, among other things, that the Infanta was 
incapable of having children. But Spain, in this case, was too 
much a party to have any great credit given to what they said ; 
and the veneration paid to the memory of the late King, who 
had intended, as some affirmed, a marriage between his son and 
this Infiuita, made the proposition better accepted. 

Monsieur Fouquet was at this time sent to the King with 
A project of an alliance between France and Engkind ; and to 
make everything go down the better, he sent Lord Clarendon 
An offer of ten thousand pounds and a promise of renewing the 
same present every year. But that noble lord rejected it with 
A proper indignation and a great commendation of his master's 
generosity to him. And when he afterwards acquainted the 
King and his brother with what had been offered him, and they 
both advised him to accept it, he thence took occasion seriously 
to warn the King of the great danger of suffering any about 
him to become pensioners to other princes, and to desire him 
earnestly to watch over that corruption ; for if taking of money 
were once connived at, it would soon grow a habit, and spread 
Uke an infection through the whole land. 

While this match with Portugal was thus in agitation, an 
incident of an extraordinary nature happened in the Court. 
The Earl of Clarendon's daughter, being with child and neax 
her time, called upon the Duke of York to own his marriage 
with her. She had been maid of honour to the Princess Royal, 
and the Duke, who was amorous even in old age, tried to gain 
her to his desires; but she managed the matter with such 
address as to prevail with him to marry her. The marriage 
was kept secret (for the father was ignorant of it until it broke 
out), and the Duke, sometimes by threau and sometimes by 
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promises, thought to have shaken her from her claim ; but she 
was a woman of a great spirit, and resolved to declare herself 
his wife, come what would of iL The thing occasioned many 
speculations ; but after some bishops and judges had examined 
the proofs she had to produce, and reported the nurriiige valid 
and good, the King was loath to break with Lord Clarendon, 
and so enjoined the Duke to live with his wife, 

The Duke was very brave in his youth, and so much magni- 
fied by Monsieur de Turenne, that until this match lessened him 
he really clouded the King, and passed for the superior genius. 
He was naturally candid and sincere, though somewliat eager 
and revengeful, and a very firm fnend, until his religion had 
corrupted his first principles and incUnations. He had a great 
desire to understand business, though not an equal capacity ; 
for his judgment was not good, always coo flexible to those 
he trusted and too obstinate against other advices. In his 
expenses he was both frugal and magiiificent ; in his amours 
not too nice ; in his notions of kingly authority too extensive ; 
and in the matter of religion a confirmed Papist, though he 
many years dissembled it and seemed zealous for the Church 
of England. When he was reconciled, as tht:y call it, is not 
well known ; but the doctrine of a real, but inconceivable 
presence of Christ in the sacrament, wherein Dr* Steward 
taught him to believe, led him, as he used to say, half-way 
to transubstantiation, and was an inlet to other Popish 
arlicles. 

The Duchess of York was a very extraordinary woman. 
She had great knowledge and a lively sense of things, was 
bred to a great strictness in religion, and practised secret 
confession from her very youth. She was a generous friend, 
hut too severe an enemy ; and soon came to' understand what 
belonged to princes, and took rather too much state upon her. 
The King*3 Lhird brother, the Duke of Gloucester, was 
active and loved business, and had a kind, insinuating temper 
that was generally very acceptable, lie would have made a 
;reat man ; but the niirth and entertainments of that lime 
rAised his blood so high that he took the small-pox, of which 
i.e died, much lamented by all, but chicfiy by the King; for he 
l<jved him better than the Duke of York, and was never in 
this whole life seen so much concerned as he was on this 

' loccasion. 
\ Not long after him the Princess Royal died, likewise of the 

' itnall-poxp but was not much lamented. She had lived in her 
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widowhood for some years with great repute, kept a decent 
Court, and supported her brothers very liberally; but upon 
her mother's persuasion that the King of France might be 
brought to marry her, she went to Paris, kept an equipage 
above her ability, ran herself in debt, sold her jewels, sold her 
estates, and was not only disappointed of her vain expectation, 
but fell into some misfortunes that brought a tarnish upon her 
character. Thus were two branches of the royal family soon 
after the Restoration cut off; and the Princess Henrietta was 
lo pleased with the diversions of the French Court, that she 
Mras glad to go thither again, to be married to the King's 
brother. 

As the treaty with Portugal went on, France engaged in the 
:x>ncems of that crown, though contrary to their treaty with 
Spain ; but to cover their proceedings. Count Schomberg, a 
German by birth and Calvmist in religion, and who would 
iierefore be less suspected, was sent thither to negotiate some ' 
natters very privately. He was the Prince of Orange's particular 
avourite, but had so great a share in the last violent actions of 
)is life that he left the service upon his death, and gained in 
!<'rance, next after the Prince de Condd and the Mar(5chal dc 
furenne, the reputation of one of the best generals they had. 
ie had been intimately acquainted with the King at the Hague, 
nd therefore, as he passed through Engbnd, he had much free 
liscourse with him, and took an occasion to give his advice as 
the business then in agitation — ^the sale of Dunkirk. He 
Did him that, considering the naval power of England, it was a 
ilace that could not be taken, and that the holding of it would 
eep both France and Spain in dependence upon him; but the 
military men of England, who were supposed to be bribed, were 
f another opinion ; and Monk positively advised to let it go 
)r the sum that France offered. The money that was to be 
aid for it the King promised to lay up in the Tower, not to be 
>uched but upon extraordinary occasions; but it was soon 
tjuandered all away among his mistresses' creatures. 
The sale of this place mightily impaired the King's credit 
broad, and the damage we have suffered from it since has 
lade the bargain often reflected on with severity at hoire. 
(ut to alleviate this loss it was soon pretended that Tangier, 
hich was offered as a part of the Infanta of Portugal's dowry, 
as a place of much greater consequence both to command the 
[editerranean and to secure our East and West Indian trade, 
lie place might have been valuable indeed, and answered the 
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purposes that were pretended, had the raaiting a mole pre 
somewhat more praciicabJe ; but in that there was so m 
diinculty, and so many delays and miscarriages, that, aftci 
immense charge^ the Conn grew weary of it, and in the ] 
16S3 they sent a squadron of ships to bring away the gam 
and lo destroy all the works. 

The marriage at last between the King and the Infanta 
concluded, and the Earl of Sandwich was Sent over for he 
the King's proxy in the nuptial ceremony* The King met 
at Winchester, and the Archbishop of Canterbury came 
perform the office ; but the Queen was so bigoted that 
would neither say a word nor bear the sight of him. So 
King said over his part hastily^ and the Archbishop pronoun 
I hem married ; but they were afterwards married again by 
Ix>rd D'Aubigny according to the Roman ritual She ws 
woman of a mean appearance and of no agreeable temper, ; 
therefore the King had no great consideration for her ; ; 
though at first he observed some decencies, and did not visit 
mistress openly, yet he soon f^rew weary of that restraint, i 
ran into the same course of unconirollud licentiousness 
before. 1 o ]>roceL-d. 

A little before St» Hanholomew's day, whereon Iho Aci 
Uniformity took place, there was a great debate in coui 
whether the act should be immediately executed or reispited 
next convention of Parliament ; and others moved that it mi, 
be executed in the main, only a little favour showed to so 
eminent men, by putting curates into their churches to oJBct 
according to the Common Prayer, and leaving them to pre: 
on until they should die out But it was carried against 
moderate methods, upon a supposition that most would confoi 
though it afterwards appeared that great numbers stood o 
some from principle, and some to bear their friends compaj 
thereby to show their strength, and by that means either pi 
cure new laws in their favour, or a reversal of what had pass< 
These were many of them persons of distinguished zeal and ab 
tics ; and, casting themselves thus upon the providence of G' 
and the charity of their friends, they made a good show of 
fi m disposition to suffer persecution for conscience' sake* Tl 
begot esteem and compassion, and raised in their foUowc 
^^ich resentment and indignation that there were several cc 
^ultations among them about leaving the kingdom. 

The Earl of Bristol took this opportunity to call together 
many principal Papists as were in town; and, after an oath 
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x:recy, told them that now was the time for them to do some- 
ling towards the advancement of their religion, by using their 
est interest to procure a toleration for the Nonconformists 
hat was the candid title then), but to be expressed in general 
;rms, that they themselves might be comprehended in it. His 
Ivice was followeci^ and their application so far prevailed that 
i December the King set out a Declaration, wherein he ex- 
ressed his aversion to all severities on the account of religion, 
Lit more particularly to all san^inary laws, and gave hopes 
Dth to Papists and Nonconformists that he would find out such 
ays for tempering the severities of the laws that all his sub- 
cts should be made easy under them. The wiser part of the 
bnconformists received this very coldly, because they might 
Lsily perceive for what purpose it was intended; but the 
apists Vent on warmly, and were preparing schemes for their 
deration, while the Church ixuty were ama^, as it were, and 
lew not what to think of such procedure ; for though they ' 
ere unwilling to suspect the King and the Duke, yet the 
anagement for Popery was so visible that in the next session 
' Parliament the King's Declaration was severely arraigned, 
id the authors of it plainly enough pointed at. 
What contributed to heighten these suspicions was an act of 
irliament a little unadvisedly made, and construed in another 
nse than what it was intended. Cardinal de Retz, for whom 
e King had a particular esteem, had come over incognito, 
id had been several times with the King in private; and 
erefore, to let the King see how fatal the elects of his being 
spected of Popery would be, the Earl of Clarendon got some 
his friends to move in the House of Commons for an act to 
nder it capital to say the King was a Papist ; for he reasoned 
us : that the King must needs perceive that the suspicion of 
)pery would make him very odious to the people when the 
ire spreading of such reports was made so penal by the law. 
It this was Uken by another handle, as if it was intended to 
>p men's mouths; and though the design of bringing in 
>pery was become never so visible, yet that none should 
le to speak of it. 

But the apprehensions of Popery made not more alarm in 
igland than did the dread of Episcopacy, which was now 
ming down upon them, occasion in Scotland ; for upon the 
(hops' consecration, as was said, the presbyteries that were 
II sitting began to declare themselves openly, and to prepare 
^testations and other instruments against them. Sharp seeing 
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tbi5!» and being minded to get the reins of the Church enl 
iaiQ his hands, moved the King that since he had set up ] 
cop^cy, he would be pleased to issue out a proclamation 
bidding clergymen to meet in any presbytery or other judia 
till the bishops should settle a method of proceedin] 
lb cm. 

Upon the setting out this proclamation an end was put t 
presbyteries, only the ministers met once, and entered 
their books a protestation against the proclamation itself, a 
Invasion on the liberties of the Church, and a declaration 
they paid obedience to it for a time only and for peace' f 
The Earl of Lauderdale was not sorry to see Sharp driv 
precipitately, and commit errors at first setting out; for 
worse management there was among them, the more his ad^ 
would be approved ; nor was he at all concerned to find ] 
Middleton and his party perpetually drunk, because, what 
tl)c King might do now and then by way of frolic, he hi 
settled bNad opinion, he knew, of those who had got the I 
nnd love of drunkenness. 

The bishops, soon after their consecration, set out for Scot 
all JD one coach ; but .Leighton, who hated all appcaranc 
vanity, finding they were to be received with some pomp, 
them at Morpeth, and got to Edinburgh some days before tl 
which made the others represent him as a man of odd not 
and aHected singularities. The Lord Chancellor, with all 
nobility and Privy Councillors then in Edinburgh, together 
the magistracy of the city, went out to meet them, and broi 
them in with a sort of triumph and cavalcade that little bee 
the humilitjr required in their function. Soon after their ar 
^ix other bishops were consecrated, but not ordained pr 
and deacons. Wishart, who had been the Marquis of Montn 
chaplain, and used with much cruelty in the gaol of Edinbu 
was :idvanced to that see ; and as soon as the session bega 
dcpuEation of someof ever^ state was sent to invite then 
I conie and sit among them m ParliamcnL 

'1 h(2 first act that passed in this session was for resto 

] rpiscopacy, by which the whole government and jurisdictio 

^hr^ Church, in the several dioceses, was declared to be loc 

f isi U^e bishops, which they were to exercise with the advice 

I nssistance of such of their clergy as were of known loyalty 

prudence ; and all men who held any benefices in the Chi 

were to own and submit to the government of the Chi 

as now by law established. This gave a general disgusi 
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canying Episcopacy to a higher pitch than ever it was known 
in Scotland ; for in the former establishments of it the body of 
the Presbyterians had their share in the administration, and 
bishops were no more than setded presidents with a negative 
voice ; but here the whole power was lodged in them ; their 
assistants were to be of their own choosing, consequently their 
creatures, without any separate authority ; and, what is an odd 
circumstance, without any other requisite than loyalty and pru- 
dence, though piety and learning were always accounted the 
chief qualifications of the clergy. Nay, the very Episcopal 
clergy who had never carried the argument further in Scotland 
than for a certain precedency, with some authority in ordina- 
tion and a ne^tive in matters of jurisdiction, thought themselves 
injured in bemg excluded from all share in the administration, 
and a license given to bishops to act without their consent, and 
in what manner of imperiousness they pleased ; so that there 
were a great number on both sides who refused to own the 
legality or submit to the jurisdiction of a Church thus estab- 
lished. 

Under these provocations, some Presbyterian ministers had 
made free with Episcopacy in their sermons, and when they 
were called before the Parliament, and no allegations could be 
made good against them, it was resolved to tender them the 
Oath of Allegiance and Supremacy that had been enacted in the 
former Parliament, as a test of their loyalty. They refused not 
to take it if they might be indulged their own explanation of it, 
which they presented to the Lords of the Articles, with a 
petition to that purpose ; but the petition was rejected, and 
they were required to take the oath as it stood in the law, with- 
out putting any sense upon it, which when they refused to do, 
they were condemned to perpetual banishment, as men who 
denied their allegiance to the King. But this was not thought 
test enough by the Parliament, and therefore all who were in 
the magistracy or possessed of any public employment were 
obliged to abjure the Covenant, both the League and the 
National Covenant, by which means all the Presbyterians were 
turned out, because to abjure that was, in their opinion, little 
less than an open apostasy from God, and a dereliction of their 
baptismal vow. 

The main business of this session of Parliament, now that 
Episcopacy was settled and these oaths enacted, was to pass the 
Act of Indemnity. The Earl of Middleton had obtained of the 
King an instruction to consent to the fining the chief offenders, 
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or inflicting other punishments upon them not extend 
life ; but in the fines there was to be this limitation — tlv 
should be only for ofTences committed since the year i6i 
not exceed the annual rent of their estates. When the a< 
came to be formed, it was proposed by some that, bcsu 
power of fining, the King should be moved to grant an i 
tion to put some under an incapacity likewise of holdi 
public trust Sir George Mackenzie, afterwards Lord 
and Earl of Cromarty, was a young man of great viva 
parts, but full of ambition, who had the art of recomm* 
himself to all sides and parties by turns, and was at ths 
the Earl of Middleton's chief favourite : he was sent up 
King with two drafts of an Act of Indemnity, the on 
taining an exception of some persons to be fined, drawn 
desire of the Parliament ; and the other, besides this exo 
containing an incapacitating clause, but not extending to 
twelve persons, penned according to the Earl's instru 
The Earl of Lauderdale made no exception to the ( 
because he could not conceive himself concerned in i 
therefore the King consented to it; and when Lord ' 
returned into Scotland he took the Duke of Richmond ai 
Earl of Newburgh with him, by whose wild and ungoi 
extravagancies the Earl of Middleton's whole conduct fell 
such a universal odium, that, had not the King dismisse 
for his own mismanagement, he could not have served 
much longer with any tolerable reputation. 

One instance of the mad severity of those times was occas 
by the interception of a letter of Lord Lorn's to Lord I 
complaining of the practices of his enemies (too truly, 
little unguardedly) in endeavouring to possess the King a 
him with many lies. This was brought into Parliamen 
represented as a fact that came under the Statute of Lc 
making, whereupon they petitioned the King that he 
send him down to be tried for it. The King was will 
deny nothing to so zealous a Parliament ; so Lord Lor 
sent down upon his parole, but at the same time positive < 
were sent to the Earl of Middleton not to proceed 1 
execution of any sentence that might be passed upon 
When he appeared to his indictment he made no defence 
he represented the many provocatioQS he had been unde: 
that such hard usage as he had felt might well be allow 
have extorted some severities from him ; but he protest 
meant no harm to any man, and so submitted to the just 
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Parliament, and cast himself on the King's mercy. He was : ^ 

upon this condemned to die, but the time of his execution was '^ 1 
left in Lord Middleton's breast v ' ^ ^ 

Never was anything more universally cried out on than this 
proceeding, as leaving to posterity a precedent of parliamentary 
judgment, by which a man may be condemned for a letter of 
common news. But this was not the ultimate of their fury ; . 

for at the same time they passed an act against all persons who K f 
should move' the King for restoring the children of those who ^' '*[ 
were attainted by Parliament — an unheard-of restraint on j^' ^^ 
applications to the throne for grace and mercy. 

After this aflair was over, the Act of Indemnity was resumed, 
and a number of men appointed for stating the fmes ; but in 
this they proceeded without any re^rd to the rules that the 
King had set them. The most obnoxious compounded privately, 
and as to the rest, no consideration was had cither of their ^2 
crimes or estates; no proofs were brought; not so much as 
any inquiries were made ; but fines were set higher or lower 
as offiaous men brought them information, and all transacted 
by a secret committee. The other point, concerning the in- 
capacity, was carried much further. A great many people 
were made to believe that the King was grown weary of Lord 
Lauderdale, and wanted the assistance of the Parliament to 
throw him off decently ; but others were apprehensive that he 
might possibly be offended at their falling upon a minister J 
without his privity; and therefore, to answer both these, a 
double expedient was proposed, that the thing should be done 
by ballot, every member bringing twelve names in a paper, 
and that a secret committee, of three of every estate, should 
make a scrutiny ; and they, without making any report to the 
Parliament, should put those twelve names upon whom the 
greater number fell in the Act of Incapacity ; which act (to 
ward against the King's displeasure) should have a clause in it 
implying that the whole should be of no force, nor the names -^^ 
in it so much as known, unless the King should think fit to 
approve it When things were thus settled, emissaries were 
sent to every Parliament man, directing him how to make his 
list, and that the Earls of Lauderdale and Crawford and Sir 
Robert Murray, for sure, might be three of them. This was i 
managed so carefully that, by a great majority, they were three 
of the incapacitated persons, and Lord Middleton pr^ently 
passed the act, though he had no instructions to do it in this 
form. The thing, however, was not so secretly kept but that 
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Lord Lorn found mea.ns to apprise the Earl of* Lay d ere 
it (and he took care to acquaint the King with il) befc 
Duke of Richmond and Lord T^rbet got to Court The 
received them very coldly when they came, though the^ 
loaded with commendations^ and brought with them a 
from the Parliament, magnifying the Earl of Middl 
services, and another from the bishops, setting forth hi: 
for die Church and care of tl\cm all ; and when they deli 
the Act of Indemnity to himp he told them, with some se 
of reproach, that it should never be opened by him 
immediately ordered Lord Middleton to come up, atid gi 
account of himself and his proceedings* But he, hoping 
time would assuage the King's displeasyre, and a little i 
the execution of some acts made in favour of the Church \ 
atone for the mat>y errors of his ad mini strati on, excuse 
coming up upon that account, and set about the thing 
great vigour 

An act passed in the last Parliament to restore the rt| 
patronage, whereby all who had been elected by the CI 
session and Jay elders (as was then the custom) were dec 
unlawful possessors of ihcir livings, and required to taki 
sentations from the proper patrons, and get themselves 
tuted by the bishops, otherwise their churches were dec 
vacant on Michaelmas day. This was owning the bis 
authority, and renouncing their former principles; and t 
fore the heads of the party who were then at Edinburgh, ■ 
they saw the storm coming upon them, settled these mea^ 
and sent advices to them all round the country, that 
should do or say nothing that might give a particular d is' 
but look on and do their duty as long as they were com 
at, and when any proclamation commanded them to be s 
obey it all at once, for they ihotjght that if great nun 
were turned out at once, it would make such a vacancy 
destitution of Divine service in the nation^ that the Go 
ment, unable to fill their places on a sudden, would b« ob 
to lake them in again, if it were but to allay the po] 
clamour. The Earl, on the other hand, had such a i 
opinion of them, that he believed they would comply 
anything rather than lose their beneliccs ; so a proclami 
was issued out, without ever consulting the bishops aboi 
requiring all who held their livings without presental 
and who had not obeyed the late act, to give ovei 
further preachir^ and attendance on their cure, and with 
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immediately fioom their parishes; and the military men of 
the country were ordered to pull them out of their pulpits if they 
presumed to go on in their function. The submission, how- 
ever, was universal, and without any opposition or noise, 
which, in a party so little accustomed to it, was much magni* 
fied at Court as the effect of Lord Middleton's steady conduct 
and zeal ; but the clamour of putting thus several counties, as 
it were, under an interdict, was so great that all endeavours 
were used to get the vacancies filled up as fast as possible, and 
an invitation, much like a hue and cry, was sent over the 
kingdom to all persons to accept of benefices in the west, 
where the ministers were most of them protesters, and would 
not comply with the act The livings in that part of the king- 
dom were generally well endowed, and the parsonage-houses in 
good repair; and this drew many worthless persons thither, 
who had little learning, less piety, and no manner of discretion, 
but great prejudices conceived against them, and many diffi* 
culties to contend with. 

The former incumbents were a grave, solemn sort of people. 
Their spirits were eager and their tempers sour ; but they had 
an appearance that created respect They were related to the 
chief families in the country, either by blood or marriage, and 
had lived in so decent a manner that the gentry paid them 
great respect They used to visit their parishioners much, to 
Uve in great familiarity with them, and, in matters of religion, 
to make them their partners, as it were, and companions. They 
were so full of the Scriptures, and so ready at extemporary 
prayer, that from thence they grew to practise extemi)orary 
sermons ; and their method of preaching was so clear in raising 
observations on points of doctrine out of the text, then proving 
these observations by reasons, and so showing the use that was 
to be made of the whole for instruction and terror, for exhorta- 
tion and comfort, for trial of themselves, and for furnishing 
them with proper helps and directions, that the people could 
follow a sermon through every branch of it with a small reten- 
tion of memory. They kept scandalous persons under very 
severe discipline. For a breach of the Sabbath, an oath, or the 
least disorder in drunkenness, persons were cited before the 
Church Session, which consisted of ten or twelve of the chief of 
the parish, together with the minister, and were solemnly re- 
proved for it For fornication they were three Sundays suc« 
cessively, and in the time of Divine service, seated on a high 
place in the church called the stool or pillar of repentance, there 
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to receive exhoriations and make professions "of their 
(or ihcir sin ; but for aduktiry I hey were lo sit six moj 
that ]3lacc, covered with i^ack cloth. Tlicse things had a 
a|>pearance^ and, in conjunction with the pains they ti 
their parish us^ gained them great reverence and esteer 
their lauUs and defects were not so conspicuous^ thoug 
were n^en of no learning, httle capacity, and much passi* 
indiscretion ; affected in their di^portment, and very apt i 
iure liiose who difft.Ted from them ; superstitious and h 
in their tcn:|>er, but servile and ready lo f.iwn upon all w 
admire them ; in their scrn;ons, r.iilers at courts and jj 
uienis ; and, in tiicir print:iiile?; of Church independency, 
of htrife and fomenters of Sedition, 

'r[R,se niinisiers had, for many montlis before their cji 
been infusin;^ into llieir people that all that was desig; 
the change of Church government was to destroy the po 
godliness arid to give an impunity to vice; that prelacy 
tyranny in the Churcli set up by ambitious and covetous 
wlio aimed at nothing but auihority and weailh^ lu\ui 
idleness, and lo procure to themselves a party amor 
impious and immoral. These suggestions, with what the 
saw of the 3varl of Middlcton's e\trav,igances while h 
Limong t]ien\ and with wliat they heard of Sharp's tre, 
to those who fiad employed hlm^ and the rest of the bi 
prevarication^ wrought very stron^,^ prejudices in them, 
ttve Weakness and wickedness of the new incumbents t 
nughtily to confirms for they were the worst preacher 
ever were l\eard, ignorant to a reproach, and many of 
ojienly vicious — a disgrLice indued to their function, ar 
veiy dregs and refuse of the Xonh ; and of the few wh 
aliQve contempt and scandal, their tempers were so vioki 
they were as much h,aed as the others were despised. 

These were the fatal beginnini^s of re^toriiig Episcop 
Scotl.md, and the success could not well be expected 
pros[>erous^ where such incLnnpetent agents were empio 
the work* But lo proceed now with the aHTairs of Knglai 

The decLiraiion I'or a general toleration occasioned a 
alarm among ttve Church party, and some of J^ord Clare 
friends not only inveighed against it wuh gruat sever: t 
uiade strong indic.i lions likewise that tiie Earl of Brist 
I he first adviser and procurer of it. The Earl of Bristi 
highly displeased at this, and resolved to leave no n 
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unattempted to ruin Lord Clarendon. He had a great skill in 
astrology, and, by the principles of that art, pretended to 
demonstrate to the King that lie was to fall by iiis brother's 
means, if not by his hand. Lord Clarendon consequently was 
to be suspected of the conspiracy^ nnd this would be a means^ 
he thought, to alienate the King from them both ; but it had 
a contrary cflect in this particular — that however it aflTccted the 
Earl of Clarendon, it made the King only n^ore afraid to oHend 
the Duke ever afterwards. 

When this would not do, the Lord Bristol resolved to o/Tcr 
articles of impeachment against the Earl of Clarendon to the 
House of Lords; and when the King, in a soft and gentle 
manner, was dissuading him from it, he told him plainly that 
if he deserted him in that prosecution he would raise such 
disorders as not only all England, but he himself should largely 
feel — a threat that must have proceeded from his being in the 
secret of the King's religion. And accordingly next day he 
carried a charge against Lord Clarendon, of a very strange and 
mixed nature, to the House; but as soon as he put it in he 
very likely repented of what he had done, for he thought proper 
to abscond till the storm he had raised was over, tt>ough at the 
same time he made the matter worse in a letter to tlK Lords, 
expressing his fear of the danger he conceived the King's person 
was in from the Duke's having guards, and was ever after that 
looked upon as a man whose resentments would caxry him to 
any extravagances. 

Notwithstanding the King's declaration, the Parliament this 
session expressed a firm resolution of maintaining the Act of 
Uniformity, and passed another {wherein they showed great 
confidence in the King) repealing that of Triennial Parliaments, 
which had been obtained with no small difliculty, and was 
accounted the main security of the subject's liberty* 'I'hey gave 
the King likewise four subsidies, and the Convocation did the 
same ; but this was the last aid that the clergy gave separately ; 
their benefices were afterwards taxed as temporal estates, and 
Convocations thenceforward, being no more necessary to the 
Crown, became less considerable, and, though meeting some- 
times for form's sake, were usually prOLugued or discontinued 
at pleasure. 

The French counsels at this time began to show their pre- 
valence in our Court, and without any visible cause of war, 
except a ship taken or some such slight offence, were fomenting 
a quarrel between England and Holland, in hopes that their 
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flecEs would mutually weaken one another so much i\ 
iiL^val force of France, which was then considerably incr 
mi^Hit become a match for either of them when shaiLc 
war. And to this purpose, while they encouraged us t( 
on some extravagant demands, they at the same time ] 
the Dutch not to yield to them ; and as they put them in 
that if a rujjture should follow^ they would assise them z 
in:; to their alliance, so they as.sured us that they wou 
interfere iii the tiding or [;ivc us any molestation. Dc 
had been Cromwuli's anibansador in Holland, wIrtc h 
oJi'erud personal afj'ronts hoiii to the Kinj and his brothc 
by son;c base practices had got himself so elTeclualiy i 
mended by the Duke of Albenrarle that all his former o\ 
were forgiven, and he sent again with the character 
King's ambassador into Holland : a crafty, fawning mai 
was ready to turn to every side tlvat was uppermost, : 
Lxitray thost^ who, by their former friendship or services, tt 
they might depL-nd on him. 

When the Kin^^ declared his resolution of entering intr 
with the Dulcii, the House of Commons was so fiir frc 
amining into tlie grounds of it, that, witliout any difl 
ihcy gave the King two millions and a half for carrying 
A large fleet was set out, wiiieh the Duke of York comm 
in person^ as Opdam did the Dutch fleet, ]l\n much abc 
time that the war connnenced a great comet appeared 
r.iised the apprehensions of tho.^c wl^o did not undcrstar 
nature of such -like iheiiomena ; and a most terrible plague 
out, that depo]^ulated the city of J.ondon, ruined the tri 
;he nation, and svvept away about a hundred thousand pc 
These were looked upon as cluracters of Divine wrath, ani 
but a melancholy prospect of the issue of the war. Ho 
\\hen the two llcets met and engaged, the advantage v 
manifest on the Kngli!>h side, that had tliey pursued 
sisceess% a^ they might, in all [srobahility they bad either 
nr j^unk the whole J/^utch fleet. ]hit bcrem lay the n 
riagc: when the Dutch, fuidin^^ ihemsulves in danger^ be; 
steer off, the Duko ordered all the sail to be set on, il 
might overtake tJiem ; and, after a council of war to concc 
method of action, went to sleep, bidding those about hir 
him a call as socm as they were come up with them, 
passed between him and Urunkcr, who was of his bedcha 
and then in waiting, is not so well known; whether his 
of the obstinate courage of the Dutch, who are never sog 
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as when they are desperate ; or the charge that the Duchess 
had piven all his servants, not to suffer him to engage too far ; 
or his seeing the Earl of Falmouth and two other persons of 
quality killed so very near him, might alter his mind, or make 
some timorous impression upon him ; but so it was, Brunker 
went, as from the Duke to Penn, who commanded under him, 
and said the Duke ordered the sails to be slackened, and Penn, 
without any further examination, obeyed it a little too hastily 
not to be in the secret Thus was a most advantageous oppor- 
tunity lost ; and though the Duke denied that he ever gave such 
an order, yet his neither punishing Brunker for carrying it, nor 
Penn for obeying it, occasioned surmises that so much lenity 
upon such a provocation was an argument of some confederacy, 
more than the result of his temper. 

De Witt was at this time pensioner of Holland, and, imputing 
this misfortune of the fleet to some errors in conduct, he deter- 
mined the next year to go on board himself. He was a frank, 
sincere man, without fraud, or any other artifice but silence ; 
he had a great clearness of apprehension, a large compass of 
mathematical knowledge, and had applied algebra to matters 
of trade more than any man before him. He had made him- 
self so entirely master of the state of Holland, that he under- 
stood exactly the concerns of theic revenue, and what sums, 
and in what manner, could be raised upon any emergency. But 
he knew nothing of modem history, nothing of the state of 
Courts, and was eminently defective in all points of form. He 
laid down this for a maxim — that all princes and states followed 
their own interests; and by attending to what their true interests 
were, he thought he could calculate what they were about ; but 
he did not enough consider how far passions, amours, humours, 
and opinions wrought on the world, and chiefly on princes. He 
was, however, as to the administration of justice at home, and 
the management of their trade and their forces by sea, the 
ablest minister that the Dutch ever had ; and when he undertook 
the conduct of their fleet, attained a perfect understanding of all 
sea aflairs in a very short time, and that very year recovered 
the disgrace of their former losses by keeping at sea after the 
Engjlish fleet was forced to put in. 

Sir Gilbert Talbot was at this time envoy at the Court of 
Denmark, when that King one day complaining of the States 
of Holland, and how they had drawn the Swedish war upon 
him, on purpose to make him depend on them for supplies of 
money and shipping, thereby to get the customs of Norway and 
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the Sound into their hands for their security, Sir Gilbert pi 
]xised that, now their Smyrna fleet, with many rich East ai 
West Indian ships were come into Bergen, he should seize the 
all before their convoy could conic uji ; and offtTcd him assi^ 
ancc from the King his master to enable him to do it, U|x 
condition that England might have half the spoiK The Kii 
consented; and the design was approved by the Court 
England, and might happily have been executed, if the Eii 
of Sandwich, who came for that purpose, had forced the part 
once, without observing forms or sending to ihe Viceroy 
Norway to demand entrance, whicli, in messiiges backward ar 
forward, wasted so much time that the ])utch had fortified 
in such a manner that, though it was attacked with very gre 
courage, it could not be carried ; but, after a loss of many mt 
and some ships, the attempt was given over as impracti 
able, and a fleet worth many millions of money suffered ' 
escape. 

England was at this time in sad distraction. The plagi 
continued for most part of the summer in and about Londo 
and began to spread around the country ; many ministers we 
driven from town, and several churches were shut up, wh< 
people were in a more than ordinar}' disposition to profit t 
good sermons ; whereupon some of the Nonconformists w*ei 
into the empty pulpits, and preached with great freedor 
reflecting on the vices of the Court and the severities that th< 
themselves had been made to suffer. This was represented . 
Oxford (where the Parliament was then silting) in very odiot 
colours ; and so a bill was brought in and passed, rccjuiring t 
the silenced ministers to take an oath declaring that it was n< 
lawful, on any pretence whatever, to take nrms against tl 
King, or any commissioned by him, or at any time to endeavoi 
an alteration in the government of the Church or State. Ar 
such as refused to do this were not allowed to come within Hi 
miles of a city or Parliament borough, or any church whe 
they had once served ; which severity, in a time of war ar 
public calamity, as it drew hard censures on the promote 
of it, so it raised a compassion for the recusants, and occ 
sioiied many plentiful contributions for the relief of the 
necessities. 

While the fleets were refitting against the next year, Alge 
non Sidney, and some others of the Commonwealth party, can 
to De Witt, and pressed hirn to think of an invasion of En 
land and Scotland, giving him great assurance of a powerf 
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assistance, and hopes of a general insurrection in both nations ; 
but he would not engage in so hazardous a design. All that 
he aimed at was to weaken the trade of England, and to destroy 
her fleet, in which he succeeded the next year beyond ex- 
pectation. 

The English fleet was divided into two squadrons. Monk 
commanded the greater (for the Duke was not to go to sea this 
year), which consisted of between fifty and sixty ships of the line, 
and Prince Rupert was sent with a squadron of about flve-and- 
twenty to meet the French fleet, and hinder their conjunction 
with the Dutch, which the French had promised, but never 
once attempted. The Dutch fleet came out, having De Witt 
and some of the States on board, and engaged the English for 
two days, in which they had a manifest superiority, for they 
were more in number, and so well furnished with chain-shot (a 
contrivance that De Witt had the honour to be thought the 
inventor oQ, that the English fleet was quite unrigged, and 
being in no condition to work themselves off, must inevitably 
have been all lost, had not Prince Rupert, who was still in 
the Channel, and heard the engagement by the continued 
roaring of the guns, come up very seasonably to their relief, 
and made the Dutch (who had suflered very much likewise), 
upon the accession of such a force, steer off. Thus was our 
fleet very happily saved ; but when the Court gave out that 
it was a victory, and appointed public thanksgivings for it, 
the^ seemed not unwilling, for a little national boast and glory, 
to incur the imputation both of mocking God and lying unto 
men. 

To complete the miseries of this year, no sooner was the 
plague so abated in London that the inhabitants began to 
return to their houses, than a most dreadful Are, on the and of 
September, broke out in the City, and raged for three days, as 
if It had commission to devour everything that was in its way. 
Above twelve thousand houses were burnt down, with the 
greatest part of the furniture and merchandise that were in 
them. All means used to stop it proved ineffectual, for the 
wind wa3 so high that flakes of Are and burning matter were 
carried in the air across several streets, and spread the con- 
flagration everywhere. But what is a very miraculous circum- 
stance, amidst all this destruction and public confusion, no 
person was known either to be burnt or trodden to death in the 
streets. The King and the Duke, with the Guards, were almost 
all the day on horseback, seeing to all that could be done» 






eiiher for quenching the fire or for carrying ofT per 
goods lo ihc Ileitis. The King was never observed 
much suuck with anything m his whole life; but i\ 
behaviour was a little loo gay and negligent for 
occasion^ and a jealousy of his being concerned in it 
that account spread about with great industry^ but ' 
liulc appearance of truth. The question was then a 
a secret, whether this fire came casually or on dei 
hosvever tlie general opinion mij^ht be that it was c 
there arc some prcijumptions on the other side of a 
nature. 

The English fleet had some time before landed on tl: 
island near the Tcxel^ and burnt it, upon which some 
I)e Witt, aiui ofiered, in revenge, if they were butassis 
London on Uic But he rejected the pro[)Osal, and tl: 
more on it till the city was burnt. In the April be( 
Common wealth's men were found in a plot and hangc 
tlicir execution confessed that they had i>cen rcquestec 
in a design of burning London on the 2nd of Septcmbc 
the city was burnt, nne Hubert, a French Papist, w 
hendcd in Ivssex as he was endeavouring to mal<e h; 
He owned that he was the person who first set it on 
persisted in that confession to the very last, for he wi] 
upon no other e\idence^ though the broken account h 
the whole matter made some believe tnat he was m. 
mad. But the passage of most suspicion was, that oi 
a Faisjst, being employed by tlie Countess oi Clarendc 
care of her est ale in the New Kiver that was brought fr 
to London, and having upon that account a right to 
works at Islingloji as oft as he pleased^ came thithe 
Saturday before, and calling for the key of the pla 
the heads of the pipes were, he turned the cocks ant 
the water, and went away carrying tlie keys with hlni 
wiien the hre broke out next morniijg, and the pi pi 
streets were opened, there was no water to be found^a 
a long time before they could come at any to quench 
were some presumptions of the City's being burnt b] 
but when they came to be laid before a Committee of tl 
tjf Commons apj-ioinied for the purpose, they were fot 
weight, and the many stories that were published at 
^vith great assurance were, upon strict cxaminationi Vi 
credibility, as the Connnittee reported. 

To go now lo the affairs of Scotland 
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The Incapacitating Act by way of ballot had 50 provoked the 
Ling, that when the Earl of Middleton came up to London 
e was but coldly received, and at the first meeting of the 
cottish Council the Earl of Lauderdale accused him of many 
lalversations in the great trust he had been in, and aggravated 
lem severely. Lord Middleton's excuse was, that though he 
light have transgressed in point of form, being not so well 
cquainted with the law, yet his whole purpose had been to 
remote the Kmg's service, to provide for his friends, to humble 
is enemies, and to encourage a loyal Parliament ; and in doing 
lis, that he had kept everything so entirely in the King's 
ower, that he could not be involved in any difficulties occa- 
ioned by his administration. Nor wanted he friends to^ inter- 
ede for him. Sheldon was very earnest with the King to 
)rgive him, as the only means to support the change so lately 
lade in the Church. The Duke of Albemarle represented that 
ord Middleton's friends were the only persons of zeal and 
apacity to carry on the King's service ; and Sharp, upon this 
ccasion, pretended to go up and lay before the King that his 
Landing or falling must be the standing or falling of the 
*hurch. But when he came to London and saw that the King 
^as quite alienated from Lord Middleton, he made a most 
bject submission to the Earl of Lauderdale, with tears for his 
>rmer attachment to a contrary party, and promises of an 
ntire resignation of himself for the future. 

While these things were in agitation, an accident happened 
lat hastened Lord Middleton's disgrace. The Earl of Lauder- 
ale had laid before the King the Committee's unjust proceed- 
igs with relation to fmes, and bad procured a letter to the 
!ouncil of Scotland, ordering them to issue out a proclamation 
>r superseding the execution of the Act of Fining till further 
rders. Soon as I^rd Middleton knew of this, he wrote down 
> the Council to countermand it by the King's direction, as he 
retended ; but the King protested he knew nothing of it, and 
ccordingly resented it ; for in the latter end of May he called 
lany of the English councillors together, and having ordered 
le allegations against Lord Middleton to be read, he declared, 
1 bar of all further intercessions for him, that his errors had 
een so many and so great that the credit of his aflairs must 
ifTer if he continued them any longer in such hands ; and so 
\ a few days sent a warrant to demand his commission, which 
as afterwards given to the Earl of Rothes, one who was 
ways dependent on the Lord Lauderdale, notwithstanding 
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his high character, and in his whole ministry directed b^ 

counsels. 

One of the first things that was done in this session of Va\ 
meat was the execution of Warrision, who* before his attain* 
had made his escape, but was afterwards delivered up 
France, whither he bad fled for refuge, into the King's har 
He had lived formerly in great friendship with the Earl 
Lauderdale, but at this critical juncture he would not interp 
in his favour, though he was so disordered both in body ; 
mind that It was really a reproach to the Government to f 
cced against him. His meniory was so far gone that he did 
know his own children ; and when he was brought before 
Parliament, to show cause why his execution should not 
awarded, his words were disordered, and his deportment 
equal, as might be expected from a man in his condition, \\\ 
he came to diet however, he showed more composedness * 
serenity * and, in a lon^: speech, which he read twice on 
scaffold, justitled all the proceedings in the Covenant, t 
asserted his own sincerity ; but he condemned his joining ^ 
Cromwell and the sectaries, though, even in that, his desig 
he said, had been upright, for the good of his country and 
security of religion. 

The Parliament proceeded next to lay opQu the whole af 
of balloting last session, which both finished Lord Middleic 
disgrace, and discarded all his friends from their employmei 
They then passed an act declaring the constitution o 
national synod, much of the same model with the Engi 
Convocation i an act of great severity against conventic 
almost in the same terms with what had lieen passed 
England ; and two more, wherein they seemed to place gi 
confidence in the King, and to make him no small complime 
for in the one of them they left the laying of impositions 
all foreign merchandise wholly to him, and in the other l 
ofiered him an army of twenty thousand foot and two th 
sand horse, to be ready upon summons, to march with fc 
d^y&* provision into any part of his Majesty's dominions, 
suppress insurrections, or in any other cause wherein 
authority, power, or greatness was concerned. And after th 
»icts were passed the Parliament was dissolved, to the gen^ 
satisfaction of the country (for they were a furious set 
people), and the Government was left in theEarl of Gkncai 
hands, who was always an enemy to Sharp's violent procc 
mgs, but he lived not long to molest him. 
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When the Parliament was up, the Privy Council was not so 
forward to put acts in execution as was expected ; and there- 
fore Sharp went to London to complain of their remissness, as 
destructive to the Church, and to desire a letter from the King, ' 
giving him the precedence of the Lord Chancellor (which was 
thought an extravagant piece of vanity), and a special commis- 
sion to some persons for executing the laws relating to the 
Church, which was to be a kind of High Commission Court ; 
but his success in these points was not till after the Earl of 
Glencaim's death, which set him at ease, and put him upon a 
new design of procuring the Seals to himself; but when he 
could not succeed therein (though no art or dissimulation was 
wanting in the management of it), he prevailed, however, that 
the Earl of Rothes might have them, because he knew him to 
be a person whom he could entirely govern ; and so, when they 
had got such instructions as they required to prepare matters 
for a National Synod, and in the meanwhile to execute the laws 
relating to the Church with a steady firmness, they both came 
down to Scotland, where a furious scene of illegal violences 
began. 

The people of the West, upon the exclusion of the old 
ministers, became very sullen and refractory, and complained 
of the new set that was sent among them as stupid, ignorant, 
and immoral. ^ They treated them with a great deal of contempt, 
and the aversion they had to them broke out sometimes into 
violence and injustice. Nor were the ministers wanting to 
complain in their turns, and to possess the bishops with many 
stories of designs and plottings against the State, so that many 
were brought before the Council and the new Ecclesiastical 
Commission, for pretended riots, for using their ministers ill, 
but chiefly for not coming to church, and holding conventicles ; 
and when proofs were defective, and lay rather in presumptions 
than any clear evidence, the punishments proposed were often 
arbitrary and unwarranted by law. Great numbers were by 
this means cast in prison, where they were kept long, and ill 
used ; some were fined, and the younger sort were whipped 
about the streets ; all which did but increase their aversion, and 
raise keener resentments in their minds. 

Burnet, who, upon the death of Fairfoul, was promoted to 
the archbishopric of Glasgow, was of himself a soft, good- 
natured nuin, tolerably learned, and of a blameless life, but so 
much in the power of others, that, though himself was in- 
clinable to moderate counsels, yet he was apt to take, even to 
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3 great degree, a conlrary impressiorij if it was given him, v 
casilyi He was sent up to possess the King with the appreh 
bions of a rebellion in the beginning of the Dutch war, i 
proposed that if about Iwemy of the chief gentlemen 
those parts were sccuredj the peace of the country niight 
[iresened The gentlemen were secured accordingly; 1 
the whole odium of their imprisonment was charged uf 
the cler|;y, and increased the people's hatred and animcK 
against them. 

Wherever the people had forsaken their churches, gua 
were quartered through the country* Sir James Turner, \^ 
commanded themj was naturally fierce* but mad when dru 
and that was very often. He went about the country, a 
received such lists as the ministers brought him of those \\ 
came not to church, and then, without any proof or legal ci 
victJon,^sct such a fine on them as he thought they were a 
to pay, and sent soldiers to quarter upon them till the paymi 
was made ; but in this he was not so much to blame as Qth< 
He was a military man, and knew no other rule but to ot 
orders; and though he was often chid, as he said, both 
* Lord Rothes and Sliarp, for not acting up to the rigour 
them, he was never once found fault with for any of his illej 
methods of oppression or cruelty. 

The truth is, the whole face of the Government looked mc 
nke the proceedings of an Inquisition than of legal courts; t 
Sharp was never satisfied, and, the next time he went to Cou 
he complained to the King of the Earl of Lauderdale, ev 
before his face, as of one who had obstructed the interest of t 
Church, and given secret encouragement to the fanatics {as w 
then their name of reproach), to persist ia their opposition 
the Government But when Lord Lauderdale, by the Kinj 
il;rections, demanded his accusation in writing, and vowed 
. ri angry tone that, unless he could make it good^ he wou 
rosecute him upon the Statute of Leasing- making, he began 
1 cmble and cry, and, for fear of further mischief, went to tl 
King and retracted all he had said in so gross a manner th 
'iie King said afterwards I,ord Lauderdale w;is ill-natured 
:>tcss it so heavily, and to force Sharp on giving himself tl 
iie in such coarse terms. 

The proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commission we 
-verywherc so violent, and gave such ofifence to many got 
jiven, that Bishop Leighton was prevailed on to go up to Cou; 
and to give the King a true account of them ; and his purpo 
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was likewise to resign his bishopric, and to retire, since he 
could not be accessory to what was done in this manner, and 
retain a good conscience, though there were no violences com- 
mitted in his diocese ; for he went round it continually every 
jfear, preaching and catechizing in every parish ; he continued 
in his private and ascetic course of life, and gave all his income, 
beyond the small expense of his own person, to the poor ; he 
studied to raise in his clergy a greater sense of spiritual matters, 
and of the care of souls ; and was in all respects a burning 
light, highly esteemed by the greater part of his diocese, and 
not disregarded by those who dissented from him. 

The King seemed concerned for the state the country was 
in, and, sp^dcing with some severity against Sharp, assured 
Leighton that he would in a short time put a stop to such 
violent proceedings; and accordingly gave orders that the 
Ecclesiastical Commission should be discontinued, because 
another way of management was necessary to his affairs ; and 
indeed it was high time, for not only those who suffered under 
them, but many of the most eminent Episcopal clergy likewise, 
were highly offended at these severities, as contrary to the meek 
spirit of the gospel, and tending only to confirm men's prejudices 
against the Church. 

Nairn was the politest man of all the Scotch divines ; he 
had formed clear and lively schemes of things, and was the 
most eloquent of all their preachers ; he considered the pastoral 
function as a dedication of the whole man to God and his 
service ; he read the moral philosophera much, and had wrought 
in himself the same equal temper, so far as was consistent 
with his natural fervour, all which he turned into melting. 
devotion. He had a true notion of superstition, as a narrow- 
ness of soul and meanness of thought in religion ; and studied 
to raise in all who conversed with htm right conceptions of 
God and a universal charity to mankind ; and this made him 
pity the Presbyterians, as men of low notions and sullen tempers, 
and therefore more likely to be wrought upon by lenity than 
persecution. 

Charteris was a man of a composed and serene gravity, but 
without affectation or sourness ; for he had a great sweetness 
in his temper, and endeavoured to make religion amiable in 
his whole deportment His contempt of the world and neglect 
of himself, his silence in company and prudence in conduct, 
fervent love and fervent piety, were very remarkable ; for he 
was indeed a very perfect friend, and a most sublime Christian. 
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He had gone throupli ihe chief parts of learnrngj ha 
fathers n^uch, and was often used to lament that am 
searches tiiat had been made into them to state th( 
Church government, no care had been yet taken to 
a proper Hght I heir notions of the sacred function, i 
pa rat son of mind and inward vocation wherewith i 
to come to holy csrUers, or of the strictness of Hfe, th 
temper, and consUiU application to do good that 
bet a me tliem. These were two clergymen of sing 
and together with these, many who set thcmselv< 
hbtor)', and to observe the state of the rrimitive C 
t]\e bpirit of those times, could not but perceive a ' 
nancy in the present nian.ii;emenC of things, and 
difference between tlie constuuiion of the Church u 
bisho[>?^ and their own, that they seemed to agree i 
but tJie name ; t'or all the present set (except Scou^ 
of Aberdeen, who was a man of a rare temper and 
and prudence) were not only furious agamst all who 
against them, but: very remiss in all tlie parts of thei 
Some did not live within their dioceses, and ihosi 
seemed to take no care of tliem ; ihcy showed no z 
vice ; they took no pains to keep their cler^^y stric 
On the contrary, the most eminently wicked in tl 
were their confidants ; and about themselves there ^ 
levhy and carnal way of living as scandalised the 
this history, and put him upon drawing up a memc 
he wa? but threu-and-twenty years old, of some 
occasioned by their ill-conduct ; wlierciii he showe 
ncg3cci:n|4 their diocese, meddling so much in seci 
raisin^^ their families out of thu revenues of the Ch 
above alh by their violent persecuting of those wh 
from them, tliey had quite departed froni the cons 
the Primitive Church. This memorial he sent in r 
to several of the bisiiops. This nettled Shaq^ to suci 
that he was for summarily dt,priving and excomr 
the autiior, but tl'^at the rest of the bisliops refused 
to the fury of his resentment. 

Tile King, by this time, came to have a very 
opinion of Sharp's integrity, which was every day coi 
him by one incident or other. He had received ir 
from Holland that the I-utch were encouraging an in 
in Scotland, whereupon he called together as ma 
Privy Councillors of that kingdom as were then in 
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le Scottish Council at Whitehall was discontinued afler Lord 
[iddleton's fall), and asked their advice about some addi- 
>nal forces that he thought necessary to be raised upon that 
xasion. The money that came in upon fines was given by 
:t of Parliament among those who had served and suffered 
r the King, and the King was only intrusted with the dis* 
ibution of it; so when the question was put how the new 
Tces were to be paid, Sharp readily answered, that the money 
>llected by fines was not yet disposed of, and proposed the 
>pHcation of it to that use. By this means all the Cavaliers, 
iio were come up with their pretensions, were disappointed in 
eir last hopes of finding a recompense for their sufferings ; 
id when they charged Sharp with ^ving his advice, he called 

a wicked and diabolical invention, wherein they had no 
lare, which was afterwards carried to the King ; and, to com- 
ete his disgrace. Lord Lauderdale got many of his letters, 
(lich he had wrote to the Presbyterians, after the time he was 
|gotiating for Episcopacy, in which he continued to protest 
ith what zeal he was soliciting their concerns, not without 
eadful imprecations upon himself if he did prevaricate with 
em. These he laid before the King, and from that time 
rward the King looked on him as one of the worst of 
en. 

The severities exercised in the west put that part of the king* 
>m in a great fermentation. The people were told that the 
ition was in a general disposition to revolt, and that the fire 

London had put things in that confusion at Court, that any 
;;orou8 attempt would disorder all the King's affairs, and 
scue them from the tyranny under which they groaned* 
ereupon a body of men got together, and, under the conduct 
two officers. Colonel Wallace and Learmoth, who had served 
the late wars, marched directly to Dumfries, where they sur- 
ised Turner before he could get to arms, and at the same 
ne seized all his papers and instructions, and a good quantity 

money, that had partly been sent to pay his men and partly 
ised by fines levied in the country. 

Upon the first suspicion of an insurrection, the King had sent 
r two gallant ofificers who had served him in the wars, and, when 
ese were over, had gone with his letters to serve in Muscovy 
here one of them, Dalzell, was advanced to be a general, 
d the other, Drummond, was made a lieutenant-general, and 
>vemor of Smolensk), designing to put the new-raised forces 
der their command. Sharp, in the absence of the Earl of 
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Rothes, T*'35 at the head of the Government, so that he toij.i^ 
management of this little war upon him, and ordered Dakell 
draw all the force he had together and march westward. B 
the report of iheir late success made many run to the rebe 
who now came to be called \Vhig3, and began to appear in ti 
form of on army, and published their manifesto, wherein th 
denied that they took up arms against the King, but coi 
plained of the oppressions they had suffered, and desired th 
Episcopacy might be put down, Presbytery and the Covena 
set up, and their ministers restored to them again ; and lb< 
they promised that in all other things they would appro 
themsch'es obedient subjects. 

Sharp, all this while, was in a dreadful consternation. I 
wrote dismal letters to the Court, magnifying the strength of ll 
enemy, and praying that more forces might be sent down ; ar 
once he moved in Council that tlicy should all go and sh 
themselves up in the Castle of Edinburgh; but that w; 
thought a little too inglorious. The Whigs marched on i 
wards Edinburgh, and came within two miles of the place, b 
finding neither town nor country declare for them, and the 
number decreasing and dropping away apace, ihcy lost hcai 
and as tliey were returning into the west again, Dahcll, wt 
had pursued them very closely, on the jSth of November, 
little after sunset, came up with them, and they, perceivir 
that they could not get olf, stopped their march. They \i2 
the advantage of being posted on a hill j their ministers did a 
they could, by preaching and praying, to infuse courage ini 
them, and the first charge of the King^s troops they receive 
very resolutely, and put them in some disorder ; but that w; 
the whole action, for immediately they threw away their arm 
and ran for their lives. About forty w^ere killed on the spot, 
hundred and thirty wtrrc talicn, and the rest were favoured b 
the darkness of the night and tlie weariness of the King's force 
who were neither in a condition to pursue them, nor had, indeec 
any great inclination to it, for they were a poor harmless con 
pany of men, exasperated by wrongs^ and made mad by oppre 
sion. 

The two archbishops were now delivered out of their fca 
and the common observation that cruelty and cowardice g 
together was too visibly verified upon this occasion. The Ea; 
of Rothes came down full of rage, and, by their instigation, wa 
resolved to proceed with the utmost severity against the pr 
soners. Burnet ad^^sed the hanging of all who would nc 
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^ nee the covenant and conform to the laws for the future ; 

lid Sharp encouraged the ministers in disaffected counties to 
bring in what inVormation they could get, not only ag.^inst tiie 
rebels, but agains^c all who had been concerned with iliem ; and 
the ministers, on this occasion, acted a part so ill befnting their 
character, that they became detestable, and were looked upon 
as wolves, not as shepherds. The best of the Episcopal clergy, 
indeed, advised the bishops to make use of this opportunity of 
recovering the affections of the country by becoming inter- 
cessors for these poor people; and some of the bishops both 
entered into this, and sent lately to their support in prison^ 
especially Wishait, Bishop of Edinburgh, who, though a rough 
man and exasperated by ill-usage, expressed a very kijid and 
Christian temper on this occasion. But nothing could mollify 
Sharp; he not only laboured to procure evidence against titcm, 
but precluded the mercy of others, and urged their execution. 
Ten of them were hanged upon one gibbet at Edinburgh, and 
five-and-thirty more were sent to their respective counties, and 
hanged before their own doors. They were most of them mean 
and inconsiderable persons in all respects, and liad tlie ofTer of 
their lives if they would renounce the Covenant, but they were 
firm and inflexible in their persuasions, and, when the^* came 
to die, avowed their cause, and expressed great joy m their 
suflerings. 

Among the rest there was one M'Kail, a probationer preacher 
only, who had been chaplain in Sir James iiteward's house, and, 
upon one account or other, being Aup|>oscd to know more of 
the matter than the rest, was put to the torture which they call 
the boots,^ to draw a confession from him ; but he bore it with 
great constancy, and notwithstanding the intensity of his pain, 
died in a rapture of joy, and with these last words in his mouth : 
** Farewell, sun and moon and stars, farewell kindred and friends, 
farewell world and time, farewell weak and frail body ; welcome 
eternity, welcome angels and saints, welcome Saviour of the 
world, and welcome God, the Judge of all I " which he spoke 
with such a voice and manner as alfccted deeply all who heard 
him, and the outcry against his death became more popular 
when it was afterwaids known that Burnet, who was come down 
before his execution, had brought with him a letter from the 

^ The torture of the boots in Scotland it when they put ft pair of iron 
boots clote on the legs, and then drive wedge* between (hem. The com- 
mon way it to drive ibcm in at the ealf of the 1^ but ia loine cas^ ihtf 
are driven vpoo the ihin-bone. » 
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King, prohibiting any further effusion of blood, and order 
that such as would conform to the Government should be c 
charged, and the incorrigible sent to plantations, which let 
he never produced until after the execution was over 

After the su[)prcssion of this rebellion the forces wi 
ordered to lie in the west, where Dalicll acted ihc Musco% 
too grossly, and committed many monstrous barbarities. So: 
he threatened to spit and roast alive; others he kiUed in ci 
blood, or rather in hot, for he was almost always drunk ; a 
those who refused to come to church he used to quarter 
many soldiers upon as were enough to eat them up in c 
night. By this means a terror was struck into the count 
and people began to come regularly to church for fear, T 
delighted the elergy highly, who, looking uj>on the soldiery 
in this respect, their best patrons, were not a little solicitous 
be constantly in their com]>any, and not al atl ashamed lo r 
wiih them into all riots and excess, if not lo go before them 
some gross instances of wickedness and immorality- 

This was the state of Scotland, harassed with cruelty a 
overrun with oppression and vice, when affairs in England w( 
under the last distraction. The Farliamcnt had given ab< 
five millions towards the expense of the Dutch war; t 
through the luxury and waste of the Court, this money was 
squandered away that the King could neither set out fleet r 
defend his coasts* It was pretended that the peace at Bre 
w'as so near a conclusion that lliere was no necessity to put t 
nation to further expense, and so the Dutch sailed up the Medwi 
and with little or no obstruction fell upon our ships at Ch 
ham, and might, no doubt, have done much more mischief h 
they come up the Thames and pursued ihc advantage of c 
first consternation. The damage sustained by this action ^ 
not greater than was the -disgrace of it, and the King's bel 
viour in a time of such imminent danger was not mu 
applauded ; for, instead of appearing at the head of his peop 
he only sent down the Duke of Albemarle, and was intendi 
himself to retire to ^Vindsor ; but, being prevailed on to st; 
was very pleasant that night at supper with his mistress< 
which occasioned odd reflections, and drew upon him ma 
libels wrote with such a wit and malice as brought him und 
a general contem)>t* 

Under these disadvantages the King foresaw that he com 
not meet his Parliament without reproach, and therefore 
thought that the disgracing a public minister, whOj by bel 
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long in a very eminent post, had drawn upon himself much 
envy and many enemies, would assuage some discontents and 
cover himself and the rest of the Court. 

The Earl of Clarendon, ever since the declaration of the 
Duke's marriage with his daughter, found his credit declining. 
The Earl of Bristol, upon this presumption, had exhibited 
articles against him; the Lady Castlemain was violently 
enraged at him ; and whenever the Duke of Buckingham was 
admitted to any familiarities with the King, he studied, with 
all his wit and humour, to make his counsels appear ridiculous. 
The projecting a match between the King and the Infanta of 
Portugal, to wrong the nation of an heir, and, by that means, to 
raise his own grandchildren, and the diminution of what autho- 
rity and revenue some intended to have given the King at his 
Restoration, with many more crimes of the like nature, were 
chaiged upon him to exasperate the King against him. His 
building a laige house in the time of public calamity, amount- 
ing to the expense of almost fifty thousand pounds, occasioned 
a general outcry; and his employing the stones designed for 
the reparation of St Paul's to that purpose (how slight soever 
it might be in itself) had a great effect by the management of 
his enemies. And, what was a great misfortune to him at this 
time, he had lost his chief friend, to whom he trusted most, and 
who was his greatest support, the Earl of Southampton, who 
died of the stone, and in most exquisite torture, but bore it all 
with the firmness of a great man, and the submission of a good 
Christian* 

Lord Clarendon, being thus pushed at on every side, had his 
fall hastened and the King's anger sharpened against him by a 
certain disappointment in one of his amours. The Queen- 
mother had brought over with her from France one Mrs. 
Steward, a very beautiful woman, who had gained so much 
on the Kin^, and yet had kept her ground with such a firmness, 
that the King seemed to design, if possible, to legitimate his 
addresses to her, when he saw no hope of succeeding any other 
way. Whether the Eari of Clarendon suspected the thing or no is 
uncertain, but the King was informed that he persuaded the lady 
by all means to marry the Duke of Richmond, who made pre- 
tensions to her at the same time; and as she found herself 
preiised by the King, he prevailed with her at last to go pri- 
vately from Whitehall and be married to him, without giving 
the King any notice. A disappointment of this nature made 
that deep impression upon the King that he was resolved to 
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ruin Lord Clarendon for being the supposed adviser o\ 
accord LM^ly he took the Seals from hini^ and gave the 
Orbndo Brid^emnn, Lord Chief Jus;icti of the Conim< 
thun in great Lsteenij but which he did noE maint:iin 1 
his advancement \ for he was ahvays bred to anoth 
and seemed not to apiirchend what equity was. 

At the very fir^^t o^fcning of the Parliament there 
to be a cons^)iracy in ilie Lower House to destr 
ClarenrSon- Tvveniy-Uiree articles were eNhibited aga 
and wlien he made the otTcr thaL if any one could b< 
fairly he would submit to the ccnsijre due upon ihcm 
declined that o!:l^r as conscious of the inijufliciency of tl 
and sent up at the same time a general impeach men; 
treason to tlie bar of the Lords, demanding that iie j 
cojntnitted upon it. 

The l)Like was ai this time taken with the small -pox 
was out oi the debate ; but the opinion of the Hou&e ' 
the general accusation was only a clamoufi and ll 
tlrgnities signified little if a chimour was enough to se 
lu prison ; and so, after several debates and confcrui 
proiesiation!^, the majority of the House stood firm, and 
to their resoliitiun against commiluienu Ail tliis whi 
Clarendon's friends pressed the King in his behalf 
least he might he sutftTLd to go off without censure, : 
had served both his father and hun^elf so long, so f: 
and with so good success; but the Kin^ was inlle\i' 
expressed such a violeiU and irreconcilable aversion to 
shocked tlie sentiments of all who were tiot engaget 
party. lie desired his brother, however, to persuac 
L'larendon tp go l^eyond seas, as the only expedient i 
II [i the breach between the two I^Iouses^ and let fall so; 
words in cise he would* comply. Lord Clarendon 
obedience; and so, partly to serve the Kini^* and \: 
s.ive himself and fanuSy, he went privately beyond st 
when he was at Calais vvroie a letter to the House ot 
protesting his innocence in all the points objected agaii 
and desirmg them to believe that u was not any eonsei 
it\ i;UiU that made him witiidraw hin:Lself, but an unwil 
lo be any lunger the unhaj^^y occasion of any dc 
1 between the two Mouses, and obst rue lion to public b 
This liis enemies called a conre>sion of guile, und a Jlyii 
j'jstice; and therefore ihey brouglvt in a bill, and paib.sed 
a -ood deal of opposidon, to bamsh him the Kin^'a doi 
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for ever, and to make it treason for anyi without the King's 
permission, to correspond with him. 

Thus fell the great Earl of Clarendon under the common fate 
of ministers of his high rank, whose employment exposes them 
to envy, and draws upon them the indignation of all who are 
disappointed in their pretensions. Their friends forsake them, 
and sometimes turn violently against them ; and princes are so 
little sensible of their services that they sometimes sacrifice 
them to the humour of a mistress or the passion of a rising 
favourite. He had two sons : the elder, who succeeded to the 
title after his decease, was a man naturally sincere, friendly, 
and good-natured. He was very early engaged in great 
secrets, for his father employed him as his secretary when very 
young; and in that capacity he was so discreet, as well as 
faithful, that nothing was ever discovered by him. His con- 
versation was somewhat tedious, and his judgment not much to 
be depended on, for he was often carried away by vulgar pre- 
judices and false notions. Of all the family he was the most 
trusted and best beloved by his father, for he was humble and 
obliging, though sometimes peevish ; and by his father^s ill-usage 
was so provoked that he struck in violently with the party that 
opposed the Court, which made the King always speak of him 
with scorn and severity enough. His brother, the Earl of 
Rochester, was a man of far greater parts : a good writer, but 
no very graceful speaker, though otherwise a great master of 
insinuation and address. During the whole dispute concerning 
his father he made his court so dexterously that no resentment 
ever appeared on that head. As he came into business, and 
rose to high posts, he grew violent, and gave up his own 
notions to his party, that he might lead them ; but he was 
always incorrupt, and thought to be sincere, because he seemed 
to have too much heat to be false. 

As soon as the Earl of Clarendon was gone, the Government, 
which ran all in favour of the Church party before, began to 
put on another aspect. Bridgeman, who succeeded to the Seals, 
was a person of ^reat integrity, and had serious impressions of 
religion on his mind He was always on the side of the Church, 
but had a great tenderness for the Nonconformists, and (the 
bishops having disobliged him hy their adherence to Lord 
Clarendon) was now in a disposition to befriend them. The 
Duke of Buckingham, since Lord Clarendon's fall, was received 
into fpreat fiEtvour, and set up for a patron of liberty of conscience. 
Wilkms, who was lately promoted to the see of Chester, was a 
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man of moderation, and yet had a courage in him that 
stand against a current, and against all reproaches that 
natured clergy could throw upon him. The King, too, \v\ 
that command of himself that, whenever his interest led i 
court any sort of men, he could do it so dcNterously anc 
such an air of sinceiity as would easily impose upon 
' made it now believed, both by his bciiaviour and co 
: decl.u\uions aj;ainst the ambition, covLtousness, and 
scandals of the clergy, tl^at since the Church of Engian 
gone off t'rom him, he was resolved to show some fav< 
sectaries, both to soften thcin and to force tlic others to 
back to their dependence upon him, 

U[K}n this prc^iun^ption liridgcman and U'ilkins set on 

treaty for a compreliet-Lston of sucli of the Disaentcrs as 

h\^ brought into tlie convmunion of the Church, and a tok 

for the rest ; and a project was prejured, cotisisiing chi 

those thm^s that llie King had promised by his Dcclarati 

the year 1660. Only in the point of re-ordination this t 

wa.s proposed — tiiat those who had Presbyterian ordii 

siioutd be received to serve in the Church by an impc 

of hands, accompanied with a form of \vords importini 

the person so ordained was received now to serve in thcC 

of ] England, This treaty became the subject of all con 

tion.s, and many wrote against it with too much se' 

The autttor of the ** Friendly Debate," though a very 

man, was culpable in this respect ; but the most virulent 

was Tarker, afterwards made Uishop of Oxford by King J 

: a man full of sati] ical vivacity, but of no judgment, little ^ 

, and, as to religion, rather imjiious. After he had for some 

. entertained tbc nation with his wit and spleen, he was j 

i attacked by one of the liveliest drolls of the agc,^ who 

j in a burlesque s[:rain, but* in so peculiar and entertain 

I manner as humbled the whole party, and gained all the 

! / on his side. But whatever advantages the men of co 

I hension might have in other respects^ the majority c 

\,_ House of Commons was so possessed against them, that 

it was known in a succeeding session that a bill was read) 

offLTcd to the House for that end^ a very extraordinary 

passed that no bill to that purpose i^liould be received. 

tumpcr, however, that the King pretended to upon the r 

of this comprehension, as well as the figure that he now sc 

* Andrew Mirvcl in '*Thc Rchcais^il Transposed.'* 
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to make in the affairs of Europe (for he had brought about the 
peace between Castile and Portugal, and made an alliance with 
the Dutch, which was called the Triple Alliance,^ because the 
King of Sweden, though then but a child, was engaged in it) ; 
this, I say, had a very good effect upon people's minds with 
relation to the King, and disposed them to forgive all that was 
past, and to renew their confidence in him, which was much 
shaken by the whole conduct of the Dutch war. 

The King's affairs in England, and the disposition that he 
seemed now to be in, made him think of altering his measures 
and softening his government everywhere. In the Scottish 
'constitution it was an ancient custom to summon a Convention 
to meet within twenty days, who had power to levy money 
or petition for the redress of grievances ; but could make no 
new laws, nor meddle with anything but that for which they 
were convened. In the Convention last year Sharp had 
presided, as named by the King's Commissioner; but in this 
the King by a special letter appointed the Duke of Hamilton 
to preside, and sent orders to Sharp to stay within his diocese 
and come no more to Edinbuigh, under which slight disgrace 
he showed as much abjectness as he had insolence before, 
when he was in favour. After the Convention was over, the 
Earl of Rothes sent up Drummond to represent to the King 
the ill-affection of the western parts, and to propose as an 
expedient that he would give the Council a power to require all 
persons whom they suspected to renounce the Covenant, and, 
upon their refusal, to proceed against them as traitors. Drum- 
mond had a great measure of knowledge and learning, and 
some true impressions of religion in him ; but he had too much 
of the air and temper of Russia, and thought that upon such 
powers granted there would be a g^reat dealing in bribes and con- 
fiscations, which he promised himself a share in. • In com- 
pliance, however, with so public a message, an instruction was 
sent down such as was desired ; but at the same time a private 
letter to the Earl of Rothes, ordering no use should be made 
of it, because it was designed not to bis executed, but only to 
strike terror in the ill-affected. The Convention continued the 
assessment for another year at six thousand pounds a month, 
which proved a great charge to the nation; and therefore 
Burnet was sent up at another time with a proposition of a 

* Sir William Temple has girtn us a particular account of that alliance 
himself. Hb Works were pabUshed in a vols, folio in 1720 ; and in 4 rols. 
8vo in 1757, 1770, and 1814. 
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very extraordinary nature, viz,, that the western cou] 
should be can tuned under a special government, and i 
peculiar taxes, together with the quarcering of soldiers- 
that they were the occasion of keeping up the army — itnp 
upon them. But the proposition was rejected as not cou 
nanced by law, and Burnet was sent down with no c 
comfort but abundance of good words ; for the King 
now resolved to remove Lord Rothes, and put the aflaii 
Scotland under another managcmenL 

During the war the Scots had sent out many privateers, 
with them brought in many rich prizes ; and the Dutch, b 
provoked at this» sent Van Ghent wiih a good fleet into 
Frith to bum the coast, and to recover such ships as ^ 
in that part. And he might, no doubt, have done great 
cliief had he attacked Leith harbour immediately, which 
then full of ships; but he soon sailed out ag^Lin, and jo 
1 1 Ue Ruyter in the shameful attempt upon Chatham. 
1 country- people, however, ran down to the coasts and n 
^ a good appearance; but Lord Rothes being out of the 
when this alarm happened was so aggravated by Lord Lau 
, dale that it prevailed with the King to begin the inter 
change sooner perhaps than he otherwise would ; for he 
down a letter in June to remove the Lord Rotiies from 
Treasury, which was put in commission, though in compe 
t ion he gave him the Seals ; and as soon as the peace of B 
was concluded, he signified his pleasure to the Council of ha 
the army disbanded, by which means his authority as gen 
A% well as his commission, was now at an end, after it 
lasted three years* The pretence of his commission wa 
irepare matters for a National Synod, yet in all that time t 
:^% not one step made towards one; for the bishops see 
onccrned for nothing except their authority and their reven 
jior took they any care of regtilating either the worshij 
'lliscipline of the Church. 

To keep the nation quiet, after the disbanding of the ai 

X was proposed, as an exi>cdienc, that, instead of renoun 

he Covenant (to which many were so averse), a bond sh^ 

K given for keeping the peace, and against rising in ar 

nd at the same time a county miltlia raised and trained, 

places not so well affected, no foot, but only some trooj: 

orsCi And so an indemnity of a more comprehensive na 

IS proclaimed, requiring no more than a bond for the scci 

the national peace, which was accounted a test so mild 

E 
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ally except some melancholy, superstitious persons^ whose heads 
were always full of scruples, submitted to it ; and a general ^ 
satisfaction aAer this change, and a great appearance of public f p 
tranquillity, were everywhere seen. 

The Earl of Lauderdale had acted with much steadiness and 
uniformity before; but at this time there happened a great 
alteration in his temper, which continued to the end of his life, 
occasioned by the humours of a profuse, imperious woman. 
Mr. Murray, of the bedchamber, had l>ccn page and whipping-- 
boy to King Charles I. He was turned for a Court; very 
insinuating, very false, and of so revengeful a temper, that, 
rather than the counsels of his enemies should succeed, he j 
would reveal them, and betray both them and the King. He 
was, however, in great credit with him, and liad got a warrant 
to be made an earl, but lost that honour by not passing it 
under the Great Seal during the King's life. His eldest 
daughter, however, who was married to Sir Lionel Talmash, 
laid claim to the honour, and took upon her the title of 
Countess of Dysart She was a woman of great beauty, but of 
far greater parts ; had a wonderful quickness of apprehension^ 
and an amazing vivacity in conversation ; had studied not only* 
divinity and history, but mathematics and philosophy ; but, 
what ruined these accomplishments, she was restless in her 
ambition, profuse in her expense, and of a most ravenoui 
covetousness ; nor was there anything she stuck at to compass 
her end, for she was violent in everychmg— a violent friend ,| 
and a much more violent enemy. She had been early in ar. 
acquaintance with Lord Lauderdale, not without some censure 
and, after her husband's death, becanie so intimate with hini 
and gained such an ascendant over him, as much lessened hiii i 
in the opinion of the world. For all applications were nude tc j 
her; she sold places and disposed of oii^ccs, and took upon h«r j 
not only to determine everything of this nature, but to direcj 
his private conduct likewise, and, as the conceit took her, woul^ 
make him fall out with all his friends. ^ 

Sir Robert Murray was in Scotland (when she took th>] 
advantage of his absence to foment a misunderstanding bet wee' j 
Lord Lauderdale and him), administering public affairs wit . 
very great credit. Lord Tweeddale and he went on wit 
unanimity, and reduced things to a much better regulation | a | 
payments were duly made, and an overplus o( j£j 0,000 a > c;^ j 
saved out of the revenue. A magazine of arm?( was bought wit^j 
it, and several projects were set on foot for the cncourageme 
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of trade and manufaciures ; all vice was discouraged, 
inqxiriially atlministered, and, to make some amends ( 
vio^L^nccs of the late administration, as well as to cast the 
of thtr Luc rebellion upon Lord Rolhes and Burnet, a cc 
sion was sent to the western counties to examine into 
C(imj>]aiins of unjust and illegal O[)iiressions by 7^urner, 1 
and others, and ai the same lime to take some co^nisj 
ihe lives and o:her qualifications of the clergy. Turrn 
bome others had their commissions taken from them ; b 
did not satisfy the countryj for the breaking an officer < 
lliey thought, was but a smail reparation for so much 
shetl, and a less discouriv^emeiit to the like proceedings 
future. 

The clergy were ignorant and scandalous enough in a 
science ; but they were so linked together in a brotherh 
iniijuityj that Ihcy themselves would not accuse one ar 
and the jicuple of the country pretending that to aa 
Eriini,ster before a bishop was recognising his authority, 
t[;ey denied, there was no other remedy but to const 
court by a sp(:cial commission from the King, made up o 
of the laity as well as the clergy ^ to incjuire into the Ir 
ihe sc^indalous report.s that went upon theni. This 
^harp seemed to be pleased with, though he abhorred it 
' heart, as savouring of Erastianism, Jiurnct compl.iincd 
ftf it as an infringement upon his particular jurisdiction, 
kind of declaration that he was not thought capable to 
his own clergy ; and the clergy i hem selves called it a del; 
tliL'm up to the will of their enemies, who hated them fo 
uincti<>n s sake, and, upon a smalt encouragement, would 
■Thy manner of falsehood against them ; and these remonst 
(Uioisgh lE was very much approved of above) put a stop 
design. 

Ihe Presbyterians, hereupon finding a relaxation ; 
e\ecution of the laws, and the clergy falling under son 
umiuenancc with the Government, began to grow insoki 
i^"' treat them, in many places, with much roughness ; ai 
' Icr^y, seeing the protection of the Government withdraw 
^'nue designs formed against them to turn them out, be 
t^e very uneasy, and hearing of better encouriigement in Ii 
irKy^ for a sum of money which the iiihahuanls wen 
Kady to give, in hopes of havi[ig tlieir old ministers re; 
v^ere prevailed on to desert tsveir cures, and so a great n 
nf vacancies in u very short time were made ail over 
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counties ; and in this condition we leave affairs in Scotland, 
and return to the intrigues of the Court 

The Lord Clarendon's enemies thought that they could never 
be in safety so long as the Duke of York, who was hearty in 
his interest, had so much credit with the King, and the Duchess 
so much influence over him ; and therefore they fell into propo- 
sitions of a strange nature, to defeat their expectances and 
alienate the King from them. The Duke of Buckingham 
pressed the King to declare a marriage with the Duke of Mon* 
mouth's mother, and undertook to get witnesses to attest it, a^ 
the Earl of Carlisle did to move it in the House ; and the dis- 
course that passed upon that occasion was carried to the Duke 
of Monmouth, and got fatally into his head. When the King 
would not consent to that, the project of a divorce was next sec 
on foot ; for they saw that the King had children by so many 
different creatures, that there was no fear of issue, had he but 
a wife capable of any, and were got quit of this. And to facili- 
tate the matter, several pretences were offered, as that the King 
was never legally married, that the Queen was barren by a 
natural cause, that she had a certain secret defect in her person ; 
and, if none of these took, that there was no reason, in law or 
nature, why polygamy might not be lawful. 

An accident happened at that time that seemed to give some 
sanction to this design. The Lord Roos, afterwards Earl of 
Rutland, brought proofs of adultery against his wife, and ob- 
tained a sentence of divorce in the Spiritual Court, which, 
amounting only to a separation from bed and board, he moved 
for a bill entirely to dissolve the bond, and enable him to marr}- 
another wife. The King and the Duke appeared in this in- 
stance so zealous oa different sides, the one for and the other 
against the divorce, that it occasioned much observation ; and 
when the bill passed, the King was advised to lay hold on tht 
precedent, and to order a bill to be brought in for his own 
divorce; but when matters were prepared, and the very da> 
agreed on to make the motion in the House of Commons, tht 
King relented, and the thing was let fall. 

Another scheme of the Duke of Buckingham's was to stea 
the Queen away, if the King would give him leave, and send 
her to a plantation, where she should be well and carefully 
looked to^ but never heard of more ; but the King rejected tht 
contrivance with horror. He came, however, into this proposi 
tion at lasty which was to deal with the Queen's confessor, 
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thai he might persuade her to leave 

religious^ and so the Parliament might 

to [tass a divorce. What obstructed t* 

not so well known ; but it is gencraljf 

occasion the Duchess of York senti 

notice of hef conversion, and tha^ 

lo all about the Queen to pe 

tlon, if any should suggest n 

no mind to be a nun. The ] 

of another queen, and ih> 

Clevelandi foresaw she 

fore they all, in their 

intended divorce^ wh' 

ceived, he broke wit 

the King from her^ 

knew him to be " ^ 

him to entertain J 

one after anothjj 

but Gwynne, i\i 

ever was in i 

life, for she \ 

such a consi^ 

could not 

was anothj 

bury , bu 

rooted 
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He was bountiful, even to run 
I ; and so charitable, that he commonly 
^ ^ lut him when he met with a moving 
Jie was lazy and indolent, and though 
not give himself the trouble 
ilhecause he hated the Court and 
he was neither generous nor 
\had a brightness in his wit 
was not destitute of natural 
but he had not been 
I sorts of extravag^ce, 
^committed the wildest 
for he would have 
as a porter, set 
years he was 
He loved not the 
intelligence 
everybody, to 
at such ladies' 
iy this means , 
furnished ^ 

libels. 

imished a 

as Lord 

^cUhgs of 

, except 

serious 

profli- ■ 

lament 

their 
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II And another of ihe most distinguished note ¥ras Sir Gc( 

• B Savile, raised at lasi to be Marquis of Halifax ; he was a i 

j^l of great and ready wit, full of life, and very pleasant, but ni 

f ^ turned to satire* His imrjginaiion was too hard for his ji: 

mcnt, and a severe jest took more with him than all argum< 

whatever. He let his wit run much on matters of rclig 

which got him the reputation of a con fumed atheist ; bui 

denied the charge, though he could not, as he said, digest i 

as an ostrich, or take into his belief things that would bi 

him. Friendship and morality were great topics with him, j 

punctuality and justice more remarkable in his private dealii 

1^ because, in relation to the public, he went backwards i 

\\ forwards, and changed sides so often, that, in the conclusi 

no side would trust him, When this committee came to m. 

their inquiry, the carelessness and luxury of the Court were 

much exposed, tlmt the King's spirit was highly exasi>cra 

at it, and the flatterers about him began to magnify the ha] 

advantages of a more absolute and uncontrollable dominii 

but the common method that was then so much in use was 

length thought advisable, viz,, to take off (as the word tl 

was for corrupting) the principal members and promoters 

;, the inquiry ; and so the report was let fall, and the matter 

more insisted on. 

Money bills, all this while, went successfully on, though 
country party (as they now began to be called again) w 
always watching an opportunity to clog the wheel. It i: 
common practice in the House, when those who opiiosc si 
bills fail in the main vote, to endeavour next to lay the moi 
on such funds as will be unacceptable or prove deficient ; ^ 
ihty proposed at this time to lay a tax on the playhou5 
which, by Mr, Drj'den*s means, a great master of dram^ 
poesy, but a monster of immodesty and impurity of all so; 
^\ ere defiled beyond all example, and become nests of prosti 
'.ion. The other party, in opposing this, chanced to say t] 
jilayers were the King*s servants, and part of his pleasu 
whereupon Sir John Coventry asked whether the King's pleasi 
-ly among the men or the women that acted, which was carri 
10 Court with great indignation, and sunk so deep into I 
J , King's resentment, that, contrary to the Duke of York's p 
j i1 1 5^*''sions, he ordered some of the guards to watch in the stre 
'* \ where Sir John lodged, and leave a mark upon him* Sar 
' ^nd O'Brian and some others undertook the office, and as 
John was going home they drew upon him } but he stood 
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to the wall, and, snatching the flambeau from his servant, with 
that in one hand, and his sword in the other, he defended him- 
self gallantly, and wounded some of them ; but he was soon 
disarmed, and had his nose cut to the bone, for that was the 
mark that the ruffians were ordered to give him. l^his put the 
House of Commons in a furious uproar, and they immediately 
passed a bill of banishment against the actors of it, and put in 
a clause in it that it should not be in the King's power to 
pardon them. 

An act passed a session or two before for rebuilding the city 
of London, which gave Lord Chief Justice Hale a great reputa- 
tion ; for it was drawn with so true a judgment and so great 
a foresight that the whole city was raised out of its ashes with- 
out one lawsuit, and in four years' time was rebuilt with so 
much beauty and magnificence as made all Europe wonder 
where wealth could be found, after so vast a loss, to answer so 
prodigious an expense. 

While the city lay in ashes, conventicles abounded in every 
part of it, for it was thought hard to hinder men from worship^ 
ping God in any way they could when there were no churches 
or ministers to look after them. But now that the city was 
pretty well rebuilt, and tabernacles everywhere raised till a 
public allowance could be settled for building of churches, an 
act was proposed reviving the former act against conventicles, 
wherein was a clause added laying a heavy fine on such 
justices of the peace as should not execute the law when infor- 
mations were brought them. Upon this, many justices, who 
would not be instruments in such severities, left the bench, 
and many of the sects either discontinued their meetings, or 
held them very privately and in snudl numbers. Only the 
Quakers went on in their old way. They met at the same 
place and at the same hour as before. \Vhen they were seized, 
they went none of them out of the way ; when they were sent 
to prison, they stayed till they were dismissed, for they would 
pay no fines, not so much as the gaol fees. When dismissed, 
they went back to their meeting-houses again ; and when these 
were found shut against them, they held their assemblies in 
the streets, and before the doors of these houses. Some called 
this obstinacy, and some resolution, in them ; but the people 
gained their point by it, for the Government grew weary with 
having to do with so much perverseness, and so let them alone. 
But to look back to the condition that we left the affairs of 
Scotland in. 
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Many churches were alieady vacant by the desertion 

minisiers, nude uneasy by the people, who fell entire: 
ilic Episcojml clergy in ihc wesicrn counties, and by i 
hot, ficty young prcaciiers who went about among them, 
ing them more and more ; so that sometlnng was neccs 
be done by way of remedy, Leighton had been sent uf 
King, upon the late change, to lay before him the mad 
the former adminisiralion of Church affairs, and the n( 
of turning to more moderate counsels ; so when he came 
he proposed in Council that some expedients should be t 
on in order to accommodate diflt;rences, and to char 
law*s that had carried Episcopal authority to a much 
height than was necessary* In particular, he proposed t 
Church should be governed by bishops and their clergy 
together in the Church judicatories, in which the bishop 
act only as a president, and be determined by the maj< 
his presbyters, both in matters of jurisdiction and ordi 
without claiming superiority or any negative voice 
bishops should go to the respective churches where tho 
were to be ordained were to officiate, and there ordair 
with the concurrence of ihe presbytery * and that such ; 
ordained should have leave to declare ihetr opinion i 
thought the bishop no more than the head of the pres 
He also proposed that there- should be Provincial Synod 
in course every third year, or often er if the King plea: 
which complaints against the bishops should be heard, ar 
Censured accordingly; and that the laws which settlcc 
copacy and the authority of a National Synod should be 
according to this scheme; and, lost of all, proposed 
ueaiy should be set on foot for bringing the Presbytcri 
accept of these concessions, 

The next thing under consideration vs^as how to disf 
ilic many vacancies, and to put a stop to conventicles. 
Kmg had written a letter to the Privy Council, ordering 
to indulge such of the Presbyterians as were pcaceab 
loyal so far as to suffer them to serve in vacant chi 
though they did not submit to the present Establish men 
he required them to prescribe them such riiles as might p: 
"rder and peace, and to look well to the execution of 
^*fi the first Councilnday after this letter was read, tw< 
he ministers were indulged ; and, not long after, about 
iiiore, who had all churches assigned them, and togeth' 
he warrants for their admission to them, had a paper o 
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likewise put in their hands for their behaviour. At first the ' I 
ijeople of the country ran to them with a transport of joy. 
fhey were in hopes that they would have begun their minister m 
with a public testimony against all that was done in opposi- W 
tion to what they called the work of God ; but when they found i*^ 
that they were silent as to that particular, and preached only 
the doctrines of Christianity, they soon changed their sentiments, 
and with some severe invectives a^nst them, as betrayers of 
their brethren and deserters of their principles for filthy lucre's | 
sake, returned again to conventicles, though they endeavoured | 
to retain them by mean compliances and servile methods of 
popularity. ^ 

The suppression of conventicles was another point under the , ' 
Council's consideration ; and Burnet and his clergy coming up i 
to Edinburgh with high complaints that churches were uni- ' 
vcrsally forsaken and conventicles abounded in every corner of | 
the country, a proclamation was issued out, in imitation of the [ 
English act, setting a fine of ;^5o upon every landlord on whose j 
ground any conventicle was held ; and not long after a Synod of i 
the clergy, held at Glasgow, drew up an address representing 
the miseries they were under occasioned by the Indulgence, 
which was as contrarv to law as repugnant to the act for restoring '* 
Episcopacy, and fatal to the Church. The address was designed • 
to be kept secret until advice could be had upon it ; but a copy 
was procured by indirect means and sent to the King, where- i 
upon he ordered that Burnet should not be suffered to come to I 
Parliament, but be proceeded against according to the severity . 
of the law. 

The Parliament was opened in November, when Lord Lauder- 
dale's speech ran upon two heads : the one was the recommend- 
ing to their care the preservation of the Church as established 
by law, upon which he took occasion to express great zeal for 
Episcopacy ; and the other related to the union of the two king- i 
doms, a project that was then much talked of, but never much 
intended. 

The acts of most importance that passed in this Parliament 
were the first two. The one explained and asserted the King's | 
supremacy, declaring that the settling all thuigs relating to the | 
external government of the Church was a right of the Crown, i 
and that all things relating to ecclesiastical meetings, matters, 
and persons were to be ordered according to such directions as [ 
the Kin^ should send to his Privy Council; and that these should , 
be published by them, and have the force of laws. The other act 
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rtil.ittid to tSie miiitia raiscid in the recess of the Pari 
aujoumnig to above two thousand lior^pe and sixtee 
loot, wherein it was declared ihat I hey should J>till 
in a readiness Lo serve ttie King upoi^ all occasion 
orders should be tranL,niitEcd to them from the Cou 
Hdrnet first fell the severity of the Suprcmjcy Act. 
Ku\g was absolute master and disposer of all c 
]»erbon-^ whatsoever, and therefore a pension was oil 
lie would submii and re^^ign, otherwise he was tluea 
used wIlIi more ri;^our if he |>reit:nded to stand out, 
to comply, and retiring to a privaie stale of life, bore 
butter lljan he had done his honour^, lie lived fc 
the sliade, and was generally much pitied ; for he 
natured and sincere, though too much intlucnced 
and his ap|>licaLion to what he did not uiiderbtand (I 
never have niade a statesman) made him entirely i 
wlvat was his proper business, the spiriiual part of h 
anil wiierein he was intelngent to a great degree. 

Vpon Durnet*s depo-^icion, l.eighton, with man) 
and much reluctancy, undertook tlie a<lministration 
of Gbi5-ow ; and when he held the Hrst iSynod of th 
which nothir\i3' was lieard but com plaints of deserli 
u^age^ he preached a sermon wherein he exhorti. 
ioi>k u]> more to God ; to consider themselves as il 
of the Cross of Christ ; to bear the contempt and il 
tlKy met with as an exercise of their laitli and patiei 
asideallti^e appetites of revenge ; to humble themst 
Cod ; to have many days for secret fasting and 
niLCt oft:en togeLher to quickc]i and assist one anotb 
h(*3y LXercI^e^ ; and tiicn they might expect bh^s 
ILaven upi>n their lai/ours- Hat this was acomfortU 
to tiiem^ and what they were not accustomed to. T 
all this no farcing peo;>]e to come to church, no ra 
no sending soldit^rs aniong tliem ; all was peace anc 
anil so they went home as htile edified with iheir ne\ 
]jc was With them, 

liis next essay wai upon the chief of the indulged 
to try if he could prevail with them to hearken to ai 
tions of peace ; but they received what he liad to s 
nmch indiffertjnce, or rather neglect, as would have 
r'Lal less warm and less active than his. With i 
i.e persuaded them lo meet him in an amicable c 
where he exhorted them to unity, and laid before 
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concessions as the Government had given him authority to make; 
but after some deliberation they rejected them upon no reason, 
but a ^undless presumption that the King was weary of 
supportmg Episcopacy in Scotland, and so willing to clog his 
Government with it no longer ; and the concessions that were 
therefore made proceeded not from any tenderness to them, but 
from an artifice to preserve Episcopacy, which would otherwise 
fall with its own weight This was their reserved meaning; 
and the love of popularity, which they must have lost had they 
come into the bosom of the Church, was another reason that 
made them reject all overtures of a reconciliation. In the con- 
clusion he was forced to tell them, ** that as the design of their 
meeting was to procure peace and promote religion, he had 
oflered some things which he was sensible were great diminu- 
tions of the just rights of Episcopacy ; that these offers did not 
flow from any mistrust of the cause : he was persuaded Epis- 
copacy was handed down through all the ages of the Church 
from the Aposdes' days. Perhaps he had wronged the order by 
the concessions he had made ; but he was confident God would 
foigive it, as he hoped his brethren would excuse it Yet since 
they thought fit to reject these concessions without offering any 
reason for it, or any expedient on their side, the blame of all 
future divisions and the fatal consequences of them must lie 
at their doors, both before God and man." 

Thus was the treaty broken off, and^onventicles went every- 
where on. There had been a great one held at Fife, near 
Dunfermline, where none had ever been held before. Some 
gentlemen of estates were among them, and the novelty of the 
thing drew a great crowd together, and some came in their 
prdinary arms. This was called the rendezvous of rebellion, 
and a bad representation made of it at Court ; so that severe 
acts passed upon it, wherein all field conventicles were declared 
treasonable ; and house conventicles crowded without doors, or at 
the windows, were esteemed the same. In the preacher they 
were made capital, in the landlord whose ground they were 
held upon highly finable, and in those that were at them 
punishable arbitrarily, unless they discovered all that were 
present whom they knew. This was a severe law, but designed 
more for terror than to be put in execution; and with these 
transactions this session of Parliament ended. 

The Court was now going into other measures. The Parlia- 
ment had granted the King all the money he had asked (and 
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some repined ihey had granted'^ much) for rep: 
HcGt and furnishing his storer^smd magazines, under 
of supporting the Triple ^^11 lance ; and when t^ 
saw how Viuh reason they had to expect further suj 
[>uke of Buckingham told the King that now was the 
him both to revenge the attempt on Chatham and to 
the uneasy restraint of a House of Commons, if } 
enter into an alliance with France to conquer HoUan< 
make himself absoiute in his own kingdoms. When 
lure was made to France, the French king ordered th 
sister, the Duchess of Orleans, to propose an inter 
her brother upon that afTain She was a woman of 
great gallantry, but of keen resentment where she 
herself slighted. The King of France had once mad 
her ; but she was highly incensed at it when she sa 
only a pretence to cover his addresses to Mademoi 
Val litre, one of her maids of honour, whom he a 
declared to be his mistress. He had made some ov< 
the same nature to Madame Soissons likewise ; but w 
found themselves both deluded they entered into a fi 
aiid a resolution of revenge. They had each of them a 
the Duchess of Orleans had the Comte de Guiche, and 
Soissons the Marquis de Vcrdcs, So ihey fell all inl 
bi nation, and to pleasure the ladies formed a letter as 
King oi Spain to his daughter, then Queen of France, i 
ing her for her lameness in suffering such an afTron 
King put on her by his amours, with reflections ful 
tempt and anger upon the King himself* The letter, 
was brought to the King, and the forgery detected ; b 
the matter came to such issue the Duchess happene 
In love with her friend's gallant, and had so liitte com 
herself as to tell her she was her rival Madame Soi! 
ail odd piece of extravagance, sent for the Marquis de 
and told him that since she found he was in the I 
favour she would release him of all obligations, am 
him over to her. But he, thinking this only an a: 
gallantry^ to try how faithful he was to his amours, 
himself incapable of changing, in terms full of respcc 
Duchess, but passion to the other, which the Duches! 
such high disdain that she went to the King and ac 
him how far the Marquis was concerned in the forgei 
letter, whereupon he not only lost the favour he had ^i 
but was kept a long while prisoner in Aigues Mortes^ 
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is but a small story of her by-the-bye. The Duchess, accord- 
ing to order, met her brother at Dover, and proposed an alliance 
with France in order to the conquest of Holland. The King 
was for beginning at home, and conquering his own people first, 
but that thought was laid aside as not so consistent with policy ; 
and so the resolution was taken to begin with Holland, and 
attack it vigorously both by sea and land, and upon success 
therein all the rest, they concluded, would be an easy work. 
The King was so charmed with his sister that everything she 
proposed and everything she asked was granted her. But the 
journey proved fatal to her; for the Duke of Orleans had 
heard such things of her behaviour that it was said he ordered 
a great dose of sublimate to be given to her in a glass of 
succory-water, whereof she died a few hours after in great 
torment As she was in her apny she said, " Adieu, Trcvillc ; " 
for she had had an intrigue with thcG)mtedcTrcvil]e; and so 
struck was he with this accident that it had a good effect on 
him, for he retired from the world, and went and lived many 
years with the Fathers of the Oratory, and became both a 
learned and devout man. j 

Upon the Duchess of Orleans's death, as the Marshal Belle- r 
fonds came from France with the compliment to the Court of!; 
England, so the Duke of Buckingham was sent thither on!, 
pretence to return the compliment, but in reality to fmish the ; 
treaty, wherein it was finally agreed that England should have ; 
^350,000 a year during the war, together with a fleet from | 
France; that England should attack the Dutch by sea, while : 
France invaded them by land with a mighty army ; that in the ' 
division of their country England should have Zealand, and,! 
France all the rest, except Holland, which was to be given to-/ 
the Prince of Orange, if he would come into the alliance ; and ( 
that it should still continue a trading nation, but without any| j 
capital ships. ^ 

When the war was thus resolved on, some pretences were to 
be found out in order to execute it ; and there happened an 
accident not long before that the Court laid great hold on. I1ie 
Dutch fleet lay off the coast of England the former year, when 
one of the King's yachts sailing by expected that they should 
strike to her. The Dutch refused not to strike to any man- 
of-war; but they did not think that such honour belonged to 
so inconsiderable a vessel However, they offered to make all 
satisfaction for the future in that matter, though they were 
loath to send their admiral over as a •crimmal, as was 
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demanded ; and upon such refusal all accommo 
4t an end. This accident^ and some pretensions c 
not I'liliy satisfied, some traitors harboured ii^ Hollanc 
pictures and medals made there, in derision of the 
ihe pretended reasons for this war; and to assert 
empire in the four seas, whieh Sclden in his " Mare 
had made so popular, was accounted an enterpr 
renown- All this while the French deluded the Du 
sador at Paris with a, false persuasion that ihey 
intent ngainsC the States, However, to ward against 
ihe States entered into a negotiation both with Spa 
Emperor, wlxh the King of Denmark, the Electo 
denbuTg, and the Duke of Luncburg, The King 
was as yet under a^e, and the ministry there 
neutrality. 

'i [)u Court, bcin/; thus resolved on a war, did not 
consider the situation of affairs, or where to get 
carry it on. The King had been running in debt c\x 
restoration, and to keep his credit, had dealt with sort' 
and assi -ned over the revenue to them. The King 
at tlie rate of eight pur cent, ; hut others who put th 
in tiTeir hands received from them but six per cen 
tlicir advantage was considcrablep and their credit v 
for payments wvm m;idc punciuallyi and the King h; 
proclamations ^iven his faith ti:at he would continue 
l^mul all his assignments till the whole debt was p 
was icrowing up to almost a million and a half. But 
tile Kin^^ wiih money tipon this occasion, it was tlioii 
;j[jlc to put a .s[op to these payments for a year only, 
a year's lime it was supposed tlie King would be 
ncce!ssitics, by the great acquisitions he would make b 
And accordingly a stop was put, whereby the ban 
lioiken, and great multitudes who bad trusted their 
ihcir hands were ruined by this dishonourable and 
action, 

l>ut this did no more than give tiie King his rcven 
(Jther ways were to be foynd for the increase of tr 
ans^ver the demands of a war. By the peace of Bn 
provided, in order to the security of trade, that no 
ships should, for tire future, be fallen on till six mom 
declaration of war. The Duteh had then a rich fle< 
from Smyrna and other parts of the Mediterranean, 
lo be worth n million and a bnlf^ under the convoy 
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men-of-war. Our Court had advice of this, and ordered Holmes 
to wait for them with eight men-of-war, near the Isle of Wight, 
and take them. Holmes accordingly fell upon them ; but their 
convoy behaved so well, that not only the whole fleet sailed off, 
while they kept them in play, but they themselves escaped at 
last, being happily favoured by a misL This was such a breach 
of faith as Mahometans would have been ashamed of, and 
the unsuccessfulness of it made it seem as ridiculous as it 
was base. 

To crown all, a Declaration was ordered to be set out, sus- 
pending the execution of all penal laws both against Papists 
and Nonconformists. Papists were no more to be prosecuted 
for their way of worship in their own houses, and the Noncon- 
formists were allowed to have open meeting-houses, for which 
the^ were to take out licenses, and were not to be disturbed in 
•^ their exercise of Divine worship by virtue of these licenses. 
This Declaration was judged so contrary to law, that Lord 
Keeper Bridgman refused to put the seal to it ; whereupon he 
was dismissed, and the Earl of Shaftesbury was made Lord 
Chancellor. Great endeavours were used at Court to persuade 
the Nonconformists to make addresses and compliments upon 
it ; the Presbyterian ministers came in a body, and Dr. Manton, 
in their name, thanked the King for this indulgence to them ; 
but that offended many of their best friends. There was, 
besides, a yearly pension of fifty pounds ordered to be given to 
most of them, and to some of the most eminent a hundred, 
which few refused in comparison with the number of those 
who suffered themselves thus to be bribed to silence, and were 
compliant to the bad purposes of the Court But the Church 
of England was not so submissive, nor were her pulpits silent : 
Popery was everywhere preached against ; the authority of the 
laws much magnified ; and the bishops, particularly the Bishop 
of London, charged the clergy to inform the people of the con- 
troversy between us and the Church of Rome, and of the 
wicked and idolatrous tendency of many of her doctrines. 
For though the Duke of York was known to be a Papist, yet 
it was still thought unreasonable that, while the King professed 
himself a Protestant, the clergy should not be bold to preach 
in defence of a religion which they believed, and which he 
continued to profess ; and so the preaching against Popery 
went on. 

While things were in this fermenution, the Duchess of York 
4ied She for some time had been suspected of wavering in 
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her religion, from her neglecting to come to the 
and ukuig ail ihe opportuniues of excusing ihc c 
Church of Rome* Before she died she left behind 
written with her own hand, selling forth the reaj 
conversion to tliat faith ; and yet, lo her very dyi 
never owned to Morle>\ who had been her confesso 
care to direct her religion, any the least scrupl 
though he had several limes conjured her to it, 
him conclude that that princess had been prcvailei 
falsehoods under her hand, and to pretend that th( 
grounds of her conversion. Her sickness, howev< 
discovery of what her real scntimcms were j for a 
of health came at last lo a quicker crisis than had 
headed ; and, alt of a sudden, she fell into the agor 
Dlandford, who was sent for to prepare her for it^ 
100 mcjdcst on such an occasion* He sjxjke bui 
fearfully ; and when he hapjjcncd to say he hope 
tinued still in the truth, she instantly asked, "Wha 
And then her agony increasingi she repeated the wo 
truth," oftentimes, and in a few moments expired 
beloved, and not much lamented; for her haug 
raised her many enemies, and though she was a fin 
friend, yet the supposed change of her religion m; 
her friends reckon her death rather a blessing than 
that time ; and her father, when he heard of her 
religion, was more struck with it than all his other i 
and wrote her a very serious letter upon it| but sh 
before it arrived in England. 

The alliance with Prance was now fully cone 
matters were everywhere ready for an 0|>en ru| 
before we come to consider the progress of the war 
be amiss to give some account of the affairs of th 
that time. 

When the Prince of Orange was of full age, it w; 
in many places of the United Provinces that he si 
the supreme command. De Witt, who had been a 
ihe family for the attempt his father had made upon 
liberty, saw the tide was too strong to be resisted, an 
came into the proposal of making him general ; bi 
limit ation, that he should bind himself b^ an oat 
pretend to be Stad [holder, nor to accept it, thoug^ 
be ofTcred him. This condition was but of hard dig 
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it was thought necessary to be complied with at that time, and 
to leave the dissolution of it to futurity. 

• To facilitate their way to the conquest of Holland, the French ' 
prevailed with the Elector of Cologne to put his country into 
their possession, and deliver himself, with all his dominions, 
into their hands, which when he had done, all upon the 
Rhine were struck with such a consternation that there was 
no spirit or courage left in them. The King of France came 
down to Utrecht like a land-flood, and struck the Dutch with 
such just terror that nothing but great errors in his manage- 
ment could have kept them from delivering themselves entirely 
up to him. When he was at Utrecht, they sent ambassadors 
to know what it was that he demanded. His demand was that 
they should deliver up Maestricht, Bois le Due, Breda, and all 
the other places without the Seven Provinces that were in their 
possession ; that they should pay a vast sum of money for the 
charge of that campaign ; should give up the chief church in 
every town for the exercise of the Popish religion ; should put 
themselves under the protection of France; should send an 
ambassador every year with a medal acknowledging it; and 
should enter into no treaties or alliances but by the direction 
of France : on these conditions — that he would withdraw his 
army, and leave the Seven Provinces entire to them. The Dutch 
ambusadors were amazed when they found the demands rise 
to such an extravagant pitch, and pne of them swooned away 
when he heard them read ; for he could neither think of yield- 
ing to them, nor see any possibility to resist them. The French 
possessed themselves of Naerden, and a party having entered 
into Muyden, had the ke^s of the gates brought to them ; 
but understanding not the importance of the place, and how, 
by the command of water, it was able to drown all Amster- 
dam, they threw the keys into the ditch ; and when, upon 
better intelligence, they returned to take possession of it, they 
found themselves prevented by two battalions that the 
Prince of Orange had sent to secure the place and preserve 
Amsterdam. 

All this time the States at the Hague were very near the 
extremities of despair : they had not only lost their towns, but 
the garrisons too. Guelder, Overyssel, and Utrecht were in 
the enemy's hands; the Bishop of Miinster was making a 
formidable impression on GrOningen ; and, to complete their 
ruin, a rumour was spread abroad that they were betrayed by 
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those in the Government^ and that De Witt inteode 
j>ensh rather than the family of Orange should 
With this meUncholy prospect of thmgSt whenever 
bJcd ihcy looked on one another hke men amazed, 
times all in tears, tiU the Spanish ambassador advis 
put on another countenance; to publish that the] 
news ; that their allies were on the march ; that the 
been successful at sea ; or any such probable stories 
keep the poor people in heart* 

The success of their fleet at sea was not long afl 
mulgation of such-like stories, wherein De Ruyter h: 
of surprising the English in Solebay before they we 
for an engagement ; and where the French took m 
themselves than became gallant men, unless they ha 
look on, and leave the English and Dutch to fight i 
they preserved the force of France entire. It was h 
Ruyter disabled the ship in which the Duke was, whc 
was most blamed, and his courage called in question, 
it so soon ; it was here that the admiral of the blu 
was burnt by a fire-ship, in which the Earl of Sa 
fvising to leave the ship, too courageously perished, 
brave men more who chose to die with him ; an. 
Duke of Buckingham was reconciled to the Churc! 
when he saw the Dutch fleet appear in view, to m, 
another world, as he called it ; not from any sense 
but to recommend himself to the Duke's confidence 

In the circumstances of such distress the Dutch h 
way than to try if it was possible to separate En^ 
France, and because they conceived that it would b 
oiTer to make the King's nephew their Stadtholder,aj 
were therefore ^ent away with that proposal, but wer 
amazed when they found no regard was had to th. 
alone they thought to have gained the Court* All 
they obtained uas that the King could do nothing 
but would send over his ambassadors to treat at U 
accordingly the Duke of Buckingham and Lord 
were ordered over^ and to give the nation {wh 
rejection of the Dutch ambassadors was disgusted) ; 
faction, Lord Halifax was sent afterwards, but was 
SL'crct, 

The Dutch, hearing that their ambassadors ' 
ing over without making peace with England, ra 
in great numbers to Macslandsluys, and resolve 
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them to pieces at their landing; but as they were crossing 
the Maese, a little boat met them, and told them their danger, 
and advised them to land in another place, whereby they 
escaped the storm then, but it broke out fatally at the Hague 
the next day. 

• As De Witt was one night going home from the States, four 
persons set on him to murder him. He showed on that occasion 
both an intrepid courage and a great presence of mind ; for 
though he was wounded in several places, yet he got out of 
their hands, and one of them was taken and condemned for it 
The young man confessed his crime, and repented of it, and 
protested he was led to it by no other consideration but that of 
zeal for his country and religion, which he thought were be- 
trayedf and he died as in a rapture of devotion, which made a 
great impression on the spectators. At the same time a barber 
accused De Witt's elder brother of tampering with him to 
murder the Prince ; and though there was no probability in the 
story, yet G)melius De Witt was put to the torture upon it, 
which he bore with great firmness and constancy to his own 
innocence. He was, however, sentenced to be banished, and as 
his brother was carrying him out of town in his coach, some 
furious agitators who pretended zeal for the Prince gathered the 
rabble together, and by the vile action that follow^^ gave his 
enemies an opportunity of casting the infamy of it upon him, 
though he was always known to speak of it with the utmost 
horror and detestation. 

Upon the death of so ruling a man as De Witt had been, there . 
soon followed a great change of the magistracy in all the pro-' 
Ttnces, and a repeal of the Perpetual Edict to make way for the 
Prince of Orange's advancement to the Stadtholdership, which 
(as soon as the people had released him from the oath he 
had lately taken) he was willing to accept But when thq 
States of Amsterdam were for going higher, and presented 
him with the sovereignty of their town, he rejected the offer J 
for he was fully satisfied, as he told them, with the power 
already lodged with him, and would never endeavour to carry 
it further. ( 

The Prince's advancement gave a new life to the whole 
country. He was then but very young, and little acquainted 
with the aflairs of State or war ; yet he applied himself so to 

> Thev barbarounW mardcred him. clrngclng his body through the itn:et«, 
hangiiif; it on the guliowt bj the hevU« ami AftcrwanU iahumanl/ tearing it 
•ml cvtttng it to pieoei» 
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bothi that notwithstanding the sad condilion in wbk 
matters, he neither lo5t heart nor committed errors* 
of Buckingham and Lord Arlington tried all they 
tlie King of France to gain better terms for the Dut 
wns now become so elated with his late success 
!i]ij;iitly regarded any intercession from England 
PrincCt on the other hand, was so steady in his resol 
the ambassadora soon saw that their offices could be 
At parting, however, the Duke pressed the Prince I 
self entirely in the King of England's hands, and a. 
that he would take care of bis affairs as much as ( 
The Prince answered that as his country had trus^ 
would neilher deceive nor betray ihem for any pr 
whatever. " Your country is lost," replied the Duki 
you see your country is lost?*' *SMy country i 
danger/' .-answered the Prince ; '* but there is a sure 
to see it lost ; and that is, to die in the last ditch * 
that bespoke a gallant soul, full of affection for h 
hope of success, and a magnanimous resolution, 
would. 

When the Prince undertook the administration of 
.V4C and own experience were not so great but that he 
well there would be a necessity to have wise counse 
lum ; but the misforiune -was that the wisest and 
siderable men in iheir towns that had been acquaint 
conduct of affairs formerly were cither under a cloui 
from business ; and niLiny hot poor men who had 
iheir zeal in the late turn, came to be called tlr 
friends, and were everywhere put in the magistracy; 
r[u:ckly lost all credit^ having little discretion, no aui 
nnich partiality in government, and oppression to th 
iJlher side. The Prince saw this sooner than he cot 
it; but by degrees the men of better abilities came I 
liim in the generous design of expelling the French j 
their country. 

The person whom the Prince chiefly relied on as tc 
<^f Holland wa?^ F^gel, a man very learned in the law 
had a quick apprehcinsion, a clear and ready judgm< 
co|)ious eloquence, bu[ more popular than correct, ani 
ihe filler to carry matters with a torrent in a numcrc 
hly. He had joined with De Witt in carrying the 
Edict, and was made Grefner, or Secretary to the State 
wjiich is the most beneficial place in Holland. His 
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virtue were very considerable, but he had something too eager 
and violent in his temper ; had heart enough when matters went 
well, but wanted the courage that became a great minister on 
uneasy and difficult occasions. 

Prince Waldeck had been their chief general, a man of great 
compass of knowledge and true judgment, equally able in the 
cabinet and the camp ; but he was always unsuccessful, because 
he was never furnished according to the schemes he had laid 
down ; and the opinion that armies had of him as an unfortu- 
nate general made him really so, for soldiers have seldom a 
good heart to fight where they have not an entire confidence in 
their chief commander. 

Dickvelt was thought so attached to the De Witts that at 
first he was left out of the Government ; but his great abilities, 
and the insinuating smoothness of his temper, procured him so 
niany friends that the Prince was prevailed on to receive him 
into his confidence, which he retained to the last, as he justly 
deserved it He had a perfect knowledge of all the affairs of 
Europe, and great practice in many embassies ; his manner of 
speaking was long, and with too much vehemence ; his private 
deportment was regular and religious; but in the administration 
of his province (which was Utrecht, and chiefly trusted to 
him) there were complaints of partiality and of a defective 
justice. 

Van Beuningen was a man of powerful interest in the town 
of Amsterdam, and governed it for a long while like a dictator. 
He had a wonderful vivacity, but too much levity in his 
thoughts, and an inconstancy in his temper that proceeded 
from a giddiness of mind more than any falsehood in his nature. 
He had a great knowledge of all sciences, and such a copious- 
ness of invention, with such a pleasantness as well as variety of 
conversation, that he was not unlike the Duke of Buckingham • 
in this respect, only he was virtuous and devout, but not 
without some tincture of enthusiasm. 

Halewyn was a man of no less interest in his town of Dort, 
one of the judges of the G>urt of Holland, and next to Fagel 
in the Prince's favour. He had a great compass of learning, 
besides his own profession, wherein he was eminent; had 
studied divinity with fpesx exactness ; and was well read in all 
history, but most particularly in the Greek and Latin authors. 
He had a great vivacity, a quick apprehension, a correct judg- 
ment, and though he spoke not long, yet there was always life 
in wliat he said. He bad a courage and vigour in his counsels 
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that became one who had formed himself upon the b 
of lUe ancient authors ; and as he had greai credit ir 
where he mi^ so he took care that the partialities of 
should not mix in the administration of justice ; for 
the best notions in him of a great patriot and a tnie 
Iihilosophcr* 

These were the men of the most dUtniguishcd i 
exercised in afiairs, and most conversant in the Prin 
scls when he set about the work of rescuing his co* 
the heavy yoke of oppression atiid servitude ; and as ; 
saw both that the French demands ran so high that 
no complying with ihem^ and that the English cou 
drawn into a separate alliance, so that there was no d< 
on them, he got the States to call an Extraordinary 
where, in a very long and judicious speech^ he fir^t 
the ill elTects and consequences of accepting the Frer 
sitions ; that a compliance with ihcm would niin ihei 
and a bare treating about ihcm but distract and d 
people. Next he showed the possibility of making he 
the enemy, notwithstinding their present ill circums 
enumerating the strength of their allies that were fl 
their assistance, and by observing that it would nc 
before the Parliament of England would engage the 
enter into other measures, and the Germans^ who we 
down the Lower Rhine, oblige the French to leave tt 
as fast as they came into it* Then he proceeded to 
bility of raising such taxes as might answer the 
unavoidable expense that the exigence of their ; 
quired, and named a great variety of projects for that 
and so, for a conclusion, advised every one, and the 
more especially, to exhort one another to a cheerful S' 
to the present extremity and whatever should be 
them, in order to deliver ihcm out of it, as the or 
to support the minds of their own people and in tin 
cnQmy, 

Every one who was present seemed amazed to hear 
a man speak to so many things with so much knowl 
so true a judgment. It raised his character wonder 
contributed not a little to put new life into a count 
dead with fear and disconsolate with their losses, 
resolved to maintain their Uberty to the last^ and, i 
were run to that extreme, rather than be slaves, to 
the East Indies; for which purpose the state of their 
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capable of so long a voyage was examined, and the computa- 
tion was, that they were able to transport about two hundred 
thousand people thither. 

But all these resolutions of courage would very probably 
have availed them little had the King of France been pre- 
vailed on either to stay in Utrecht longer, or to make a better 
disposition of his army when he led it. But he made haste to 
go back to Paris, some say upon a call to adjust some quarrel 
among his mistresses, others in haste to receive the flatteries 
prepared for him, and others in fear of the desperate temper of 
the Dutch, who were capable, he was told, of any design, how 
black soever, against his life, rather than perish. But what- 
ever was the motive of his return, had he dismantled the towns 
as he took them, and not put garrisons in them, or had he left 
Turenne in command of the army instead of Luxemburg, 
things might have gone on with the same rapidity of success ; 
but the main of his army was dispersed in garrisons, and so 
oipable of no great enterprises ; Turenne was sent against the 
Elector of Brandenburg, an ally of the States, and coming 
down to assist them; and Luxemburg, who was naturally rough 
and had no regard to articles, made all people see what was to 
be expected when they should come under a foreign yoke, and 
contnbuted not a little to confirm the Dutch in the desperate 
resolution they had taken. 

If the King's design in hastening to Paris was to receive 
the incense and adulation of his people, he had enough to 
surfeit any reasonable man. Speeches, verses, inscriptions, 
triumphal arches, and medals were prepared with a profusion 
and excess of flattery beyond what had been oflered to the 
worst of the Roman emperors, luting the ceremony of adora- 
tion. Solemn debates were held by what proud title he was to 
be called, nor were blasphemous impieties wanting to raise and . 
feed his vanity. 

In the meantime there seemed to be, in some instances, a* ! 
kind of miraculous interposition of Providence for the deliver-] ! 
ance of the Dutch ; for when the English fleet appeared before*/ 
Schevelin^, not far from the Hague, where the Dutch were in 
no condition to oppose them, and intended to land the forces 
that were to make descent the next flood, the flood, contrary 
to its usual course, was so short, and the ebb so very long, that 
it carried the ships back again to sea, and before the return 
of the tide De Ruyter came up with his fleet to defend the 
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Not Jong after ihcy escaped another design that c 
been equally fatal to tlicn^* The Earl of Ossory, ■ 
of the Duke of Ormond, had undertaken to the Kir 
Helvoeisluys^ a place of grcai consequence, Imt ' 
looked to by the Dutch, because they thought that i 
of entering its harbour was a sufficient security to it. 
got proper pilots and everything necessary for ihe « 
when, the very night before the Earl was to go on 
King commumcating the design to the Duke of Bu 
he, who was an utter enemy to the Duke of Ormond 
Ossory both, and would have seen the King and all 
perish rather than any person whom he hated shoul< 
honour of *i meritorious enterprise, turned all his wit ai 
to make the thing appear ridiculous and impractic 
by his malicious insinuations, prevailed with the 
lay an attempt aside which, had it been attcr 
success, as probably it might, would have Borely diii 
Dutch. 

liut the most providential escape of all was froi 
vasion which Luxemburg designed against them, ne 
of this yuar, which would have had a very tragical 
if a happy turn of weather had not saved them. R 
were used by the French to amuse the Dutch so sk 
there was no suspicion of their true intent till all 
for an inuption into their country as soon as the fr 
come. It came at last; and when it had continui 
that, ujK)n examining the icC| it was thought uuj)Osi 
ilissolved by any ordtnarjr thaw in less than two 
marched out about midnight from Utrecht lowaril 
But the moment they began their march, a thaw* 
Very fresh, and before next morning the frost > 
gone that they could not return the same way, 1 
to Summcrdam and Bodegravcn, where they commi 
outrages of crying lust and barbarous crucltyi but 
bahility had been cut off from their retreat, hai 
Bui ne vine, who commanded a fort through which th 
ixiss, shamefully deserted his post, and given them a 
uity to cscaj>e, for which he was thrice tried, and ai 
Oemned to infamy as a coward, which was to have 
brs kf n over his head, and himself banished from 
Oominions; but that not satisfying the towns of II 
was at last sentenced to lose his life, the Prince 
necessary, in the present situation of affairs, to sottl 
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discipline, and to look to the rigorous execution of it, by which 
means he soon wrought up his army to such a pitch of obedience 
and courage, of sobriety and good order, that things began to 
put on another face. 

While the world was in this general combustion, the King, 
it seems, was so indolent and unconcerned at everything except 
love, that he declared a new mistress this year, and created 
her Duchess of Portsmouth. She had been maid of honour to 
Madame the King's sister, and came over with her to Dover 
where the King had expressed such a regard to her that 
the Duke of Buckingham (who hated the Duchess of Cleve- 
land heartily, and was minded to do France a lasting kindness) 
easily inducikl him to invite her over. The Duke had assured 
the King of France that he could never be sure of the King of 
England without giving him a mistress who would be true to 
his interests; and accordingly he took care to provide him 
one who, by studying to please and humour him in everything, 
so gained upon his affections, that he not only maintained her 
at vast charge and passed the rest of his life in great fondness 
for her, but, by her means, was so thoroughly engaged in the 
French interest that it threw him many times into great diffi- 
culties, and exposed him to contempt abroad and distrust at 
home. 

While the King was thus engaged in his amours at home, the ^ 
Duke stayed a long while sauntering at sea in hopes to have \ 
got the Dutch East India fleet ; but they came sailing so near 
the German coast that they passed him before he was aware of 
it, so that he was forced to return home ingloriously, having 
lost the glory of the action that happened at Solebay, and i 
missed the great wealth of the fleet that he was so long waiting l 
for. * 

To conclude the transactions of this memorable year with the 
aflairs of Scotland. About the end of May, Duke Lauderdale 
(for so he was lately created) came down with his lady (for now 
he had married the Lady Dysart) in great pomp and splendour, 
much lifted up with the French success, and treating all people 
with such scorn and contempt that few were able to bear it 
He adjourned the Parliament for a fortnight, that he might 
carry his lady round the country, and was everywhere waited 
on and entertained with as much respect and at as great a 
charge as if the King had been there in person. They lived at 
a vast rate, but she set everything to sale to raise money. 
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cirrylng herself with a hau-htincss that would h^ 
.l.u4»nj; in a queen, and lalkinj^ of every one ^^^^ 
un.ov.mca frc.Kiom us mad. her be universally haic 
vhe in^ylence ui ihis bclutviour luany of the nubil 
-reat apnUeauon lo the Duke of HamUton to leac 
^ainst Duke I.^udcrdale, and to oppose ihe tax 
dLiiunded of a whule yu^^f s as^eshme^t. But the oih 
in^; the noise and jiopulirity of ilic dung for the p 
the business of rarliauiciU this session went on smo 
^vilhout any o])poMtion. . , ^, , 

iJui tlie un scaled condidon of il^e Church gave 

trouble and uiade him very inconsistent in his acting 

M-jine furious /ealoLs had broken into the muiistcr 

WLPUudin- and robbing and compelhng them lo swear 

would never again onKiate in tl^cir churches such o 

were apprclKiKied wure condemned and exi-culed. >i 

letters brought over by one CarsUiirs, supposed to enc 

in.urreciion, were taken in a ship that came from 1^ 

though it was almost Impossible to decipher the;r 

vet a^ severe [lerbecution was raised agau^st convent 

the buie supposition, and a great deal ot money was 

arhltrao' lines. But, on a sudden, all was calm 

again. The benefit of the Indulgence was extend 

more churches. Conventicles were every; where cc 

and the remissness of lUc Government in this u 

such as deserved the same censure and reproach a 

former severity. - ^ ^ 

Sliarp and his instramenls took an occasion fron 

ronu^lain tliat the Chureh was going to be undone 

ton's means, and that such a license as this werit so 

what a principle of nvoderation could suggest, that W 

f.,mal design to ruin and overturn the constuutic 

clamours, and the unsuccessfulness of his labours on 

(for as he gained no ^.Tound on the Bresbytcnans, 

stispectcd and hated by tlve llp^scopal i>arty). made 

man resolve to retire from all public employment 

him self wholly to prayer and na^d nation, since hi 

ruuld not accomplish his -reat design of umting ant 

a divided and ccgjneraicd Church, if the king, 

Sue-;ted, would have accepted of hss resignation, u] 

after this, he was prevailed upon to do; so that bi 

his submission, being restored to the archb^shopi 

govv, Leigh ton reured to a pnvate house in busse; 
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lived ten ^ears in a most heavenly manner, and with a shining 
conversation. 

Thus we have come to the period that was set to this book, 
and carried the reader through the first twelve years of King 
Charles II.'s reign— calm and easy days (at home, at least) in 
respect of the years that are to follow. 
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Tnv: proceedings of the former year had opened 
cytrs. The Kin^s owji relij^ion was suspected, hU 
declared, iind the whole conduct showed a design to 
a IVcuch modch Count Schomberg, a man of true 
a\ groat probity, of a humble and obli;^mr; temper, 
.Ti any other tinie svould have been acceptable to th 
nciw that he was brought over from France, as it w, 
hrmg vh: arnvy under a French discipline, was hat 
nation, and by reason of his religion (for he was a 
testnnt) not nuich beloved by the Court. The i 
uhJch was u^ed to bo called the C A E A L, because c 
m til at word is the firit of the,sc five, Clifford^ Astdeyj 
ham, Arlin^ton^ and Lauderdale— had clun^ togcth 
fore, and con^^nred to sell their country to Franct; ; b 
of division had now got among them, and di^concerte 
measured. Tiie Duke of BiiCkingham was alone, ha 
a-'i he hated all the re.st ; hut lie wetu ^o eruiruV 
their ill designs, that the King, either out of lov* 
sliowcd iiim ^reat countenance. Lord Clifford stuc 
tl;e IJLike of York, and was heated with tl:c de^i^n ol 
in Popery even to cntluiisiaiim. The Jilarl of ArJingto 
that tS;e de-slL;n was nuw lost, and that it was necuiisa 
King to n^akc up matters vvuh his people in the bei 
he could. Duko Lauderdale was taken off in condi 
aJUsrs of Scotland^ and ihc Earl of Shaftesbury was re 
^sue himscif at any rate. 

liut wluit waG a more melancholy consideration still, 
\vas en^a;^ed in an cxj^ensive w%ir; all his money was e 
iior was there any visible nveans of procuring more, 
his rarliamcnt; and ihcrerore, in the bcginnin^^ of 
one was c^Tikd. The Karl of iihafteshury, when he ca 
l>t'als, endeavoured to recommend himself to tlic coni 
the Court by a new sLTain never before thought of. >k 
*he writs for choosing the members of the House of C 
iri the room of [lie deceased nii^ht be issued out in 
va]!i of a session, and the elections made upon them 
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into Chancery, and settled there. Accordingly writs were issued 
out ; but whether any elections and returns were made upon 
them is not known. At the opening of the session the King 
excused the issuing out the writs in this manner, as only done 
to save time, and to have a full House at their first meeting ; 
but this he left to their determination. He expressed his reso- 
lution to maintain his Declaration for liberty of conscience, as 
having seen the good effects of it ; and as he was engaged in a 
war for the honour of the nation, he demanded such supplies os 
were necessary ^o.cacry it on. This was the substance of his 
speech, and oii these heads Lord Shaftesbury enlarged very 
plausibly ; but wl^le he was thus .abetting the Court and the 
war he was in a secret management with another party. 
When the House of Commons came to consider the King's 
' speech, the first point they went upon was the matter of his 
Declaration, and whether it was agreeable to law or not. Some, * 
to divert this, were fi;^ inq^iiring into the issuing out of the 
writSi as willing to'inalcb'Lord Shaftesbury the sacrifice, which 
when he perceived, he was resolved to change sides with the 
first opportunity. But upon the debate the House soon came 
to a very unanimous resolution that the Declaration was against 
law, and set it forth in an address to the Kin^, in which they 
prayed that it might be called in. Nor did this content them, 
for they brought in a bill likewise, disabling all Papists from t . 
holding any employment or place at Court, and requiring all if \ 
persons in public trust to receive the sacrament in a parish \* 
church, to carry an attested certificate of that into Chancery or ^^' j 
the County Sessions, and there to make a declaration, renouncing 
transubstantiation in full and positive words. This, when it 
passed, was called the Test Act and the penalt^r, upon failure, 
was ;f 500 to the discoverer. The Court upon this occasion was 
in great perplexity : if they gave way to the proceedings of the 
House of Commons, there was a stop put to the design of 
Popery ; if they gave not way to them, there was an end put to the 
war. The French could not furnish so much money as was ne- 
cessary, and the shutting up the Exchequer had put an end to all 
credit When the matter came before the Cabinet, I^rd Clifford 
was for having the King stand his ground : — "The people now 
saw through his designs, and therefore he must either resolve 
to make himself master at once, or for ever be subject to 
jealousy and contempt'' The Duke of Buckingham offered to 
the King that if he would bring up the army to town, he 
would iSnt out of both Houses the members that made the 
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opposiuon. The Duke of Lauderdale talked ol 
arn>y out of iScotland, and seizing on Newcastle, a 
.^^s veheriiciuly us if he had hi^cn able to execute 
Earls of Sh.iEicsbury and Arliiigton vvtrre, on the 
Ktr ^iviii^ the Parliament full content, and und 
this condition, to procure money to carry on th« 
the same time persuaded the French ambassador 
nuister'.s apphcation to the King ii> favour of their 
\\'hcn ttve licclaratic^n, by the King'b consent ; 
tion, came to be debated in the House of Lords, 
undertook to assert the Deckiration with all the 
the argmnonts he 'was able, though he did it wi 
heat J and many indecent cxjiressiuns. But uhen 
the Earl uf iSliaftesbLiry, to the amazement of the i 
baid, ** He must dilYer from the lord ^ho spoke i 
W'iiile those TnaUers were debated out of doori 
n\i;;ht ihink^ with oihers, that the Supremacy, a 
was by law, mi;^ht warrant the Declaration ; but n 
a House of Commons, so loyal and affectionate 
were of another mind, he submitted his rca.son to t 
were the King s great Council ; tlicy must advise 
him ; they had done it, and would tJo it st»il if t 
their religion were once secured to ihem," The K 
a ra;;e to be thus forsaken by his Chancellor, but h 
soon t'ound out an expedient to jvicify his fury ; for 
Arlington, the very san^e afternoon, got all the I 
bers of the House of Commons on whom they had 
to go privately to tl-e King^ and tell him " that 
Ch [ford's speech, the House was in such fury t 
they would liave gone to some high votes and inr 
if Lord tjh iftesbury's ;>[ leaking on the other si 
restrained tl'^em ; that Lord Shaftesbury was suppc 
the King's sense, as Lord Clifford wa,s the Duke 
calmed ail, ao that the CE^nnCLllor had done him g 
and novv was the time, they said, bodi for the Ki 
ins ends and Ids ininisters an indemnity, if he 
with the Declaration, and pais the bill/* This w 
with so much dexterity, that before night die King' 
were quite changed, and matters were so repreije 
that: he sent Lord Clifford word by the Duke ih 
cretion had raised such a flame that he could n 
veniency make use of his service any longer. 

Lord Chrtord, however, together with the Duke of J 
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had still that interest with the King as to recommend Sir 
Thomas Osborne, a Yorkshire gentleman, and of an impaired 
estate, to succeed in the Treasury. He had been al«*ays among 
the High Cavaliers ; but, missing of preferment, he opposed the 
Court much, and was one of Lord Clarendon's bitterest enemies. 
He was a very plausible speaker, but too copious, and could 
not easily make an end ; and in his common discourse he gave 
himself great liberty, not seeming to have any regard to truth, 
or so much as the appearance of it He was an implacable 
enemy, but had a peculiar way of making his friends depend on 
him, and believe him faithful to them. After all, he was a 
positive and undertaking roan, and therefore gave the King 
great ease by assuring him that all things should go according 
to his mind in the next session of Parliament ; and whenever 
he failed in his assurances, he had always some excuse at hand 
to fix the miscarriage upon, by which means he gained the 
highest degree in the King's confidence, and maintained it 
longer than any who ever served him. 

Soon after this, letters came from the Court of France, press- 
ing the King to do all that was necessary to procure money 
from the Parliament, since their king could not bear the charge 
of the war alone, which determined him to disannul his Declara- 
tion, and to pss the Test Act, together with an Act of Grace, 
which was chiefly designed to cover his too obnoxious ministers ; 
whereupon the Parliament granted him ;^i, 200,000, twice the 
sum that was intended by the generality of those who opposed 
the Court, but procured by the corruption of Galloway and 
Lee, two leading men in that opposition ; so that the King was 
now enabled to carry on the war another year, to the great 
amazement of the Dutch, who relied on the Parliament, and 
did not doubt but that a peace with England would have been 
procured by their interposition. 

After the session was over the Duke carried all his commis- 
sions to the King, and wept when he delivered them up ; but 
the King expressed no concern. He put the Admiralty in 
commission ; Osborne, soon after made Earl of Danby, was put 
in the Treasury ; the Earl of Shaftesbury, though continued 
Chancellor, had lost his favour quite ; and so had Lord Arling- 
ton the Duke's. Prince Rupert was sent to command the fleet, 
and had two or three engagements with the Dutch ; but none 
of the French ships'engaged except one, and when the captain 
thereof charged the Admiral for his ill conduct he was put in 
the Bastile for it This opened the eyes dnd mouths of the 
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whole nation ; all men cried out and said^ '* Wc were 
in a war by the French, that ihey mi;^ht have the pie 
see the Dutch and us destroy one another, while they k 
seas and ports, and learned our management of ihU 
took all care to preserve themselves/' And the da: 
this was so great ihat when Count Sc horn berg cs^postul 
matter with the French ambassador, ar^d could get r 
satisfaction from him than a tacit iniimaiion that the 
admiral had acted according to his instructions, he ma^ 
to get out of England^ to prevent his being sent awa; 
address. 

A mediation about this time was ofTered by the Sw 
order to a peace. Cologne was proposed to be the 
treaty, and the Earl of Sunderland was made choice o. 
King for one of his plenipotentiaries. He was a man o 
and ready apprehension, and quick decision of busing 
he had too much hc.it, both of imagination and passi 
apt to speak freely both of jiersons and things, an< 
himself many enemies by a contemptuous trc-itmeni ( 
who di/Tered from him. His own notions were alwa) 
hut he was a man of great expense, and, in order to 
that, he went into the prevailing counsels at Court, and < 
sides often, with httle or no regard either to religion 
interest of his country. He had the dexterity of insi 
himself so entirely Into the greatest degrees of confider 
:aree princes successively, who set up all on difTerent ir 
I hat he came, by this, to lose himself so much that eve 
who esteemed his parts depended little on his probity* 

7'he Treaty of Cologne was of short continuance i 
j^mperor having ordered that Elector's plenipotcntiar 
vji^ed, as a subject of the empire who had beiraycc 
iVench looked upon this as such a violation of the pa 
hat they laid it down for a preliminary to have hin 
-bcrty before they would enter upon the treaty. Up 
'xasion the treaty was dissolved, and the French tool< 
'icht this summer, where their King was present, and 
he Duke of Monmouth distinguished himself so em 
''<K he was much considered and commended for it. 

The Duchess of York had been now so long dead tha 
hought a decent time enough for the Duke to look i 
-mother wife. He had made his addresses to the 
• 'ijlasyscj widow to the Lord Belasyse's son, a woman OJ 
It and great vivacity, but of a very small proportion of b 
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and she had gained on his affections so, that he gave her a 
promise, under his hand, to marry her. Her father-in-law, 
Lord Belasyse, was a strong Papist, and knew her to be a firm 
Protestant, and inflexible in her way. He gave the design, 
therefore, of bringing in their religion for gone, if that match 
was not prevented; and thereupon went to the King, and, 
under pretence of duty to him and zeal for the Duke's honour, 
gave him intimations of what he apprehended ; and the King; 
by remonstrances to his brother, made him alter his mind, 
and, by threatening the lady, made her relinquish the promise. 

After that a match was proposed to the Duke of Modena's 
daughter, which in a short time took effect ; and the Earl of 
Peterborough, who had the negotiation of that matter, and was 
the Duke's proxy in the ceremony of marriage, was bringing 
the lady over through France, when the Duke, apprehensive 
that the Commons would intermeddle in the matter, moved 
the King to prorogue the Parliament for a week, and a com- 
mission was ordered for it; but the Chancellor Shaftesbury 
designedly delayed it so long that the Commons came to a 
vote for stopping the marriage, and when the prorogation was 
over they addressed the King against it, but he gave them no 
answer, so that all further application ceased, and in the 
winter following the Duchess came over. She was then very 
young, about sixteen, but of a full growth, a very graceful 
person, with a good measure of beauty, and so much wit and 
cunning, that during all this reign she behaved herself in so 
obliging a manner, and seemed so innocent and good, that she 
gained upon all who came near her, and possessed them with 
such impressions of her, that it was long before her behaviour, 
when she came to be queen, could make them change their 
sentiments of her. With such art and dexterity did she 
manage herself upon all occasions, that she was enough to 
deceive even the eldest and most judicious persons. She 
avoided the appearance of a zealot or a meddler in business ; 
all her diversion was innocent cheerfulness, with a little mixture 
of satirical wit that would now and then break out; but it was 
taken well, and imputed to the levity of youth not enough 
practised in the world ; and upon Uiese accounts she was 
universally esteemed and beloved as long as she was duchess. 

The Parliament in their last session had discovered an 
uneasy temper, whieh the King, with all his concessions, could 
hardly satisfy. The3r disliked the Dutch war, they were disgusted 
at the Duke's religion, and had made remonstrances against 
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his imcndcd marriage with an Italian FapisE ; an 
was the advice of some of the most moderate in 
espcGially tlte Earls of Shaftesbury and Arlington, 
Duke for some time from the Courtj as a good 
the beginning of a session, to mollify matters j anc 
far complied wilh their proposal that he sufle 
acquaint the Duke with \L But he never forgave 
was accessory to the advice, and Lord Shaftes 
he reckoned a principal in it, was immediatt 
from the Seals, which were given to Finch, th 
General I and made afterwards Earl of Notlingha 
a man of probity, and well versed in the laws, lun( 
his eloquence, but it was stiff and affected, and, b( 
he saw it neglected and fall under contempt* 
manner of knowledge of foreign affairs, and yet he 
much of them, which exposed him to ihe derision 
understood them. He was an uncorrupt judge, 
province resisted the strongest applications, even 
himself, though he did it nowhcrt; else, for he the 
bound to justify the Court in all debates in il 
Lords, which he did with the vehemence of a plead 
ihe gravity of a senator. His original, which 1 
traditional fault, was to be too eloquent on the 
House of Lords, and in common conversation ; 1 
he did of great commendation — he look care to fil 
livings with learned men, and obliged them to i 
dence* 

When the House of Commons met, they were m 
a temper but that they were resolved to make a 
some obnoxious ministers. They began with t 
Lauderdale, nnd voted an address to remove hi 
Ring's councils and presence for ever. They \ 
the Duke of Buckingham, but he, desiring to be 
bar, laid such ii load on the King and Duke, and < 
Lord Arlington, as lost him the King's favour for 
it contributed nothing to save himself. Lord A 
the next that they fell upon, and when he appeare< 
House he excused himself, though most obnoxio 
Secretary of State, without any odious imputations < 
in such a manner that he was acquitted by a sm: 
but the King did not well approve of his defence. 

All this while the Commons were silent as to ih 
money towards the continuance of the war, fo 
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resolved, by their rctentivcness, to compel the King to make 
peace with the Dutch. When this was perceived, Lord Arlington 
applied to the Spanish ministers that they would persuade the 
States and the Prince of Orange to get a proposition of peace 
set on foot ; and, that the King's honour might be preserved, 
and the first overtures seem to proceed from them, that they 
would offer the sum of two or three hundred thousand pounds, 
which should be repaid to the Prince, in discharge of the debt 
which the King had long owed him. 

This proposition was made, and with much reluctancy on 
the Kin^s part agreed to ; but he could not help it ; there was 
no drawing money, which he much wanted, from the Parliament 
without it And when he made his complaint to the French 
envoy to this purpose, he told him he would extricate him 
from all difficulties and dishonourable circumstances by pre- 
vailing with his master to make him the arbiter and mediator 
of a peace between the Dutch and France. What made the 
French the readier to offer this proposal was the success tliat 
attended the Prince of Orange's arms, which in a year and a 
half s time had quite changed the face of affairs. He had taken 
Naerden, taken Bonn, and by that means cut off the supplies 
that the French sent down to their garrisons on the Rhine and 
IseL The Emperor had come into an alliance, and both the 
Elector of Cologne and the Bishop of Miinstcr m^e a peace 
with the States ; so that the French were inclinable enough to 
get out of the war, and when they were so, it was an easy com- 
pliment to the King to accept of his mediation. 

llie Court was at this time not a little disturbed with some 
discoveries that had been made in Holland. Sir Joseph 
Williamson, one of the plenipotentiaries at Cologne, on his 
return from thence, prevailed with Wicquefort, the Dutch 
secretary who translated all the intelligences that came from 
Endand, to deliver some of the original letters into his hand, 
and, upon examination, most of them proved to be written by 
Lord Howard's brother, and who was afterwards Lord Howard 
himself, a man of wit and learning, but always poor, and ready 
to undertake anything that was bold. He had run through 
many parties in religion; in Cromwell's time had been re- 
baptized, and preachol in London ; and, upon his usurpation 
of the Government, set up against him as a strong Common- 
wealth's man. In the beginning of the war he offered to serve 
De Witt ; and when the Prince was advanced, he undertook 
both to send him good intelligence and to make him a party in 
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England In some of his letters he pressed i\ 

make a descent on England, oniy to force the K 
Parliament, and drew a manifesto to that purposi 
believed ^ovUd be acceptable to the nation. H 
the Tower, and the Government would have pn 
great seventy against him, but, when notice was 
to Holland, the States immediately ordered Wicc 
secured^ and sent the King word that if any pei 
in England on account of the letters betrayed 
head should go for it; by which threat Howar< 
but Wicquefort was kept so long in prison that it 
quite. 

Upon these discoveries Lord Arlington oflered 
Holland with the Earl of Ossory, upon presumpt 
had interest enough with the Prince not only to 
bottom of thingSp but to bring him likewise in 
dependence on his uncle, and dispose him to a g 
which France began to want, and the crown of En 
mediate. But I^ord Arlington treated the Prince 
superior air, and seemed to talk to him in the 
governor, presuming much on his youth and want o 
that he lost him entirely, and, with all his ende 
wards, could never gain any confidence in hin- 
Lord Arlington's last essay, and, as he suceeedc 
poorly, he ever after that withdrew from busine; 

Sir William Temple had been sent over to Holl 
before to dispose the people's minds to a peace: Lc 
had thrown him off when he went in with the Fre 
and the other was too proud to bear contempt, o 
an injury soon. He was a vain man, much blow 
own conceit, which he showed too indecently on i 
lie had a true judgment in affairs, and very goc 
with relation to government; but in what relatec 
he was very corrupt himself, and endeavoured to ii 
came near him. He was a great admirer of the s 
fucius in China, who were atheists themselves, but 
to the rabble. That all things were, as ihey ar< 
ciemity, was one of his darling notions, and his 
accordingly ease and luxury and studied plcasi 
Letters, however, he has given us a full and true re 
of our affairs abroad, and handed down to postentj 
so sublime, as well as so genuine, of the rrince o 
raises him much above all the performances of pan 
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to them we refer the reader who is desirous of fuller satisfaction, 
and proceed now in an account how matters were carried on in 
Scotland. 

The Parliament had in the year 1663 given the King in 
trust a power to lay impositions on foreign commodities, and 
accordingly a heavy duty was laid on French salt, brandy, 
and tobiurco, which, being things of general consumption, lay 
heavily upon the body of the people. This and Duke Lauder- 
dale's insolence, as well as engrossing all things o himself and 
a few of his friends, raised a ver^ high discontent all over the 
nation, so that when the Parliament was opened, and the 
King's letter read, desiring their assistance in carrying on the 
war with Holland, Duke Hamilton, as it was concerted, moved 
that the state of the nation might be first considered, that so 
they might see what grievances they had, and devise proper 
means to have them redressed, and was followed in the motion 
by twenty men one after another. This put Duke Lauderdale 
in a great consternation ; and af^er he had put off the session 
for some time he called a Council, and desired that the grievances 
complained of in Parliament might be brought before him there, 
and that he was ready to redress them in the King's name ; 
but Duke Hamilton and his party would consent to no such 
thing ; they were for bringing the grievances before the Parlia- 
ment, because they were mmded to have the instruments of 
their oppression punished, as well as the oppression itself 
removed. When the like complaint, however, was brought in 
Parliament the next session, the Duke of Lauderdale managed 
matters so that he procured a vote referring all complaints to 
the Lords of the Articles, by which means he silenced all 
clamours against his administration for the future, because the 
Lords of the Articles being all upon the matter named by the 
King, would take care to bring before the Parliament nothing 
that should oflend the King's commissioner. 

Duke Lauderdale, however, iKTceived by this attempt made 
upon him what a faction was rising up against him, and took 
all possible methods to make himself more popular. He con- 
nived at the insolence of the Presbyterians, who had taken 
possession of one of the vacant churches in Edinburgh, and 
preached in it for some months. The Earl of Argyll and Sir 
Tames Dalrymple, a man of great temper and mild deportment, 
but no small share of cunning, were the persons on whom the 
Presbyterians depended most. They had, been formerly at 
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vanance with the Duke, but were now taken into 
dcnce, and proved, intieed, of great service to dr 
Presbyterians to bis support 

But ibis sudden change in the Dtikei and strai 
with relation to the Presbyterians, provoked the c 
measure, and some bot men, who were not prefcrre 
to their merit as they thought, grew very mutinous 
A grievous outery against I he negligence of the adi 
and for want of a National Synod to regulate the i 
government of the Church* 

Another disorder broke out which had greater 
cause being judged in the Supreme Court of Sessic 
that had not justice done bim^ a^ he thought, appe 
Parliament. This was looked on as a high eonten^ 
design to make the Parliament a court of judieati 
there might be a necessity of frequent Parliaments, 
required all the lawyers to condemn it as contrary 
the King sent down an order to put all men from 
did not condemn It; and, when that would not do, 
tion was issued out to banish them from Edinburgl 
miles about it, and without their submission by : 
never to admit to practice again* Sir George Jj 
greatest lawyer and best pleader in the nation, with 
who depended on him, stood it out, and the day 
mu their submitting* They, however, afterwards 
appeals. In the sense of the Roman law, and were 
itieir practice again^ but this made a stop for a who! 
legal proceedings. 

The boroughs of Scotland have by law a privilege 
once a year in a body to consider of trade, and t 
laws relating to iL At a Convention held this ye; 
\.'as agreed on, and sent to the King^ complaining c 
acts that obstructed trade, and praying that whe 
should send down his commissioner to hold a ses; 
liament (of which there was great need), he might b 
10 relation to the repeal of them. But this petiti( 
'Icmned as seditious, and those who promoted it wei 
unprisoncd for it. 

Thus Duke Lauderdale was lifted up out of m 

i-.solved to crush ali who stood in his way. He wa 

tif Guildford in England, had a pension of ;£^3,ooOj s 

H[f loose to c%cry ungovemed fury. Twelve mn 

L^dinburgh he turned out by the King's letter, dec 
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for ever incapable of public trusts, and prevailed with him to 
have the author of this history struck out of the list of the , 
chaplains, forbidden the Court, and banished, as it were, into 1 ^ 
Scotland. But he neglected to go, and it was not long before 1 C 
the Parliament had occasion for him ; for when the House of 
Commons fell upon the Duke of Lauderdale, as they did the 
next session, he nvas four times called before their bar to testify 
what he knew concerning the Duke's design of arming the 
Irish Papists to quell the Presbyterians in Scotland, and of 
brining a Scottish army into England to assist the King in . 
makmg himself absolute. And his testimony was such that 
the House three times addressed the King against the Duke ; 1 
but the King's answer wai, '* That though he would protect no | 
man against law and justice, yet he would condemn none with- : 
out special matter well made out** The author was not a little I 
blamed for his conduct in this respect, and the King was so far 
incensed against him that he sent Secretary Williamson to 
Sir Harbottle Grimston, then Master of the Rolls, desiring 
him to dismiss him from being his preacher ; but the Master 
answered, ''That he was an old man, and fitting himself for 
another world ; that he found the author's ministry useful to 1 1 
him in that respect, and thereupon prayed that he might be 
excused." 

Sir Harbottle had to the very last (and he lived till eighty- 
two) a great soundness of health, of memory, and of judgment. 
In the beginning of the Long Parliament he was a great 
assertor of the laws, and inveighed severely against all who 
had been concerned in the former illegal oppression. When 
that Parliament engaged in the league with Scotland, he would 
not swear the Covenant, and so discontinued sitting in the 
House. When the Covenant was laid aside, he came back 
and joined the Presbyterians in a high opposition to the 
Independents, and Cromwell in particular. He was afterwards 
one of the secluded members, the Speaker of the House that 
called home the King ; and for that service was made Master 
of the Rolls, where he continued to his death with great repu- 
tation and renown, for he was a just and righteous judge, a good 
and charitable man, and a very pious and devout Christian, an 
enemy to Poperv and arbitrary power, and steadfast in the 
communion of the Church, though with great tenderness to 
Dissenters. 

When the Earl of Danby came into the ministry he set up to 
be the patron of the Church party and qf the old Cavaliers. 
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The King had iiej^kclcd his best and surest friends tc 
was said, and therefore a new measure was taken up 
nos^iblc honours to the memory of King Charles I. a; 
iiad been In his interest. To this purpose a siame o\ 
horseback, thai had been long neglected, was bougl 
up at Charing Cross/ and a very magnificent fLint;r, 
pointed for hini. And to disilinguish men of loyalty, 
exclude all Pis centers, a Declaration renouncing the 
of resistance in any case whatever, and an enga^ 
endeavour no aheration in Church or SiaEc, was dcsi^ 
.1 necessary quahfkation of all who miglu choose or 
mrrnbers of Tarliament* 

When this came to be debated in the House of Lc 
wilii strong opposition, and the House sat oh times t 
midnight. Lord Danby^ Lord Fmchj and some of tl 
were iht: cliief arguers for it ; and the necessity of ha 
hicthod to discriminate the good subjects from the hi 
serving a good constitution by al) prudent methods, c 
ing the designs of men of bad principles, and of sc 
nation frvini rehpslng into such miseries as it had late 
irom, Here the chief toi>ics that they insisted on. 

That all tests in public assemblies were dangerous, 
trary to puiilic hb(Tty ; that they were of no use to tl 
1 [.tended, nur any restraint ujjon the general ity of man 
U) bmd the legislature by any previous hmitation \ 
^ruous; and to exchide any freeholder from the libert] 
uas tJepriving Inm of his birtli right ; that to bind men 
i-iaking any alteration, a^^iinst making any resisunc 
reasonable, since every ne^v hiw was so far an alter 
Miine cases there might he wherein resistance might 
-these were ilie arguments on theothersidc; and Loi 
hury took care to distiEiguish his resentment agninst 
by putting some cases : "If a king sjioulil make us : 
ajjd tributary to Trance, should subdue the nation by 
utny, or bring us under the Papal autliority, mL 
I'ound in that c^bc tamely to submit?" witli nv 
I eiiing things, spoken with that boldness and that i 
the same time, ilvat Uow highly soever the Court 

' T\[c stiiutc wat os^i I>y J.c Sliits in 1 633, :it ihc expense oft 
Antiiticl family, ami void ^tiuinj:; ific ^;[^■al rLln?]hon to John Ki^ 
il' Holltoin, with it rk^ nr^Icrs \q I^rcnk it to picccs. lie biirjt 
l\t:vinr.nmn, nnd in 1G7S it ^vns ]i],ucf( \Oiere U KUnE^^ upon 
tictutcd by GiJnlinj^ Giljbans. 
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provoked at him, and how insidiously soever watch his words, 
they could find no pretence or umbrage to send him to the 
Tower. In the debate, though the Court carried every question 
in favour of the Test, yet it was with great opposition and pro- 
testations made upon every step; and an unlooked-for emer- 
gency came at last, that put an end to the Test and the session 
both at once. 

Ever since the end of King Charles I.'s reign petitions of 
appeal from decrees in Chancery were brought to the House of 
Lords. A petition of appeal was brought against a member of 
the House of Commons. The Lords received it and made an 
order upon it The member, ^being served with the order, 
brought it into the House, and they voted it a breach ot 
privilege for the Lords to meddle with any of their House, 
and passed a vote against any lawyers that should plead at 
the Lords' bar in this case. The lawyers, however, ventured 
to plead, and as they went from the bar were, by an order from 
the House of Commons, sent to the Tower ; but there were, by 
another order from the Lords, set at liberty ; so that the two 
Houses now being entered into a kind of war, it was necessary 
to have them prorogued, and there were some apprehensions 
that this breach, unless timely cured, would force the Court to 
a dissolution, which, after long practising upon the members 
and knowing their complexions so well, would have given them 
no small mortification. 

The Earl of Danby had a method of managing the House of 
Commons different from those who were in the ministry before 
him. They had taken off the great and leading men, and left 
the herd as a despised company; but he reckoned that the 
major number was the surer game, and that ten of these might 
be purchased cheaper than one of the great ones ; and there- 
fore he made his applications to them. But then they were 
generally persons of such a low size and mean abilities that 
they were bafHed in all debates, and others who were well 
enough inclined to vote in all obedience were ashamed to 
appear on a side that upon every turn was so manifestly run 
down in point of argument 

The ablest man of his p>arty was Seymour, descended of a 
great family, and a graceful man, bold and quick. But he 
had a kind of pride peculiar to himself, wherein he retained 
neither shame nor decency, and till he had forced himself into 
good posts was always violent against the Court He was the 
first Speaker of the House of Commons not bred to the law, 
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and the most assuming Speaker that ever sat i 
Bat he knew the House ;ind every man m it ; 
by looking about it he could tell the fate of any qi; 
if anything was put when the Court-party was not i 
together, by wilfully mistaking or misstating the 
would have kept the House in suspense till a i 
come in^ and then would very fairly state the quest 
saw the party was sure to carry it. 

The management in these matters was so glar 
that many of the Court were glad to be out oi 
critical UmeSp and some ventured to vote on the c 
And so, when Harvey, who was treasurer to the 
voted one day against what the King desired, and 
chided for it, and the next day upon some import 
had voted as the King would have him, and ih( 
notice of it and said, ** You were not against me 
replied, ** No, sir, I was against my conscience tc 
<iecmcd the King to be o(Tcnded at the answer, t 
was a peculiar sharpness in it that made it much re 

A new session met next winter; but before the 
obtain any supply, the petition of appeal, that hac 
former session, was brought into the House of ] 
I^rds went upon it, and the Commons opposed it i 
Ehat there was a necessity for another prorogatioi 
in the House of Lords moved for a dissolution, s 
correspondence between the two Houses was so i 
gone. 

The dissolution of the Parliament was a thing ; 
many of the House of Commons, who were ruii 
fortunes, and lived upon their privileges and pens 
H'ore some of them high for the Church, others 1 
Prerogative, and upon that account had been chos< 
nation was in a fit, or rather a fury, of loyalty, E 
but small hopes of coming into Parliament agaii 
should be dissolved. This was a party attached tc 
and that lived chiefly by the places and pensions o 
opposition to these there was another party f 
declared more heartily for the Protestant religion 
^^terest of England. The person of greatest ci 
*hese was Sir William Coventry, one who hai 
knowledge of aftairs, and laid open the errors of 
ment with more authority, because he mixed nc 
private resentment in his speeches* Colonel Birch 
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of a peculiar character. He had been a carrier at first, and 
retained stilly even 10 an aiTectaiion, the clownishness of his 
education. In the progress of the war he became a colonel, 
was concerned in the excise, and his usefulness in that par- 
ticular obtained him a considerable post at the Restoration* 
He was the roughest and boldest speaker, and perhaps best 
quaU5ed to carry a popular assembly before him, of any in the 
House ; for he spoke with much life and heat in the phrase and 
language of a carrier, but with a beauty and eloquence that 
were always acceptable, and made an atonement for his want of 
judgment. Waller was the delight of the House, for even at 
eighty he spoke the liveliest things among them ; but he was a 
vain though witty man, and aimed more at applause in what 
he said than the good of his country or the business of the 
House. I'his, however, is peculiar in his commendation, that he 
was one of the greatest refiners of our language and poetry, 
&nd for nearly sixty years one of our best writers that way. 
Lord Russell was a man of great candour and general reputation, 
universally beloved and trusted, of a generous and obliging 
temper, and if there had been any defuct in his understanding 
(as there was none when he came to consider things at his own 
leisure), his virtues were so many and so eminent that they out- 
balanced that by a great deal of overweight* Lord Cavendish, 
afterwards Earl, and then Duke of Devonshire, had the courage 
of a hero, with an unusual proportion of wit and knowledge, 
and a peculiar softness in his exterior deportment; but he 
was too much a libertine, both in his principle and practice. 
Powle was very learned in precedents and Parliament journals, 
which got a great way in debates ; and when he bad time to 
prepare himself was a clear and strong speaker. But Lytlleton 
was the ablest and most vehement arguer of them all. He com- 
monly lay quiet till the end of the debate, and he often fmished 
it, for he spoke with a strain of conviction and authority that 
was not to be resisted* Sir Thomas l.ee was a man who valued 
himself upon arti5ce and cunning, in which he was a groit 
master, without being out of countenance when it was dis- 
an-ercd ; and Vaughan, the Chief Justice's son, was a man of 
inte^ity, and though he Jiad much pride, yet he did much 
service. 

These were the chief men who preserved the nation from a 
very deceitful Court and a very corrupt House of Commons ; 
and by their skill and firmness^ from a small number that 
began the opposition, grew at la^t to be* the majority. And 
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Charles IL Last Part 

in this situaiion were nuUers of Parlianient w 
prorogation came upon them. 

It was much about this lime when Lockhartp th 
in France, died — a good mmisterj and who in sev 
had acted with grtjat spirit and resolution in rt 
master's honour, one of which it may not be improj 
as a lesson of instruction to such persons as sustain 
of princes. He had a French Papist servant wl 
and sent for the sacrament. When the sacramen 
him In the pomp and procession usual on such oc< 
hart, hearing thereof, ordered his gales to be shi 
stand to their arms, and, in case any violence w 
fvre. And when all was over he went to Court 
latcd the matter, how an open triumph had been 
his master's religion and an affront put upon hi 
upon demanded reparation for so public an injur 
of France was not well pleased with this resolu 
but the Court of England was forced to justify I 
thought it advisable to send him a Letter of than 
soon after this he fell into a languishing, which 
months carried him off. 

The Earl of Danby had^ in a former session, I 
in Parliament, but acquitted, and began now i 
larity by declaring in all companies against France 
And the see of London being now vacant by 
J[enchman, he brought in Compton, brother ic 
Northampton, to succeed him in it— a man very k 
ropery, and a great patron of converts from 
refugees as, for the Protestant religion, were fore 
France. He had carried arms for some years, 
was past thirty he took orders, and applied bin 
his function than bishops had commonly done, 
niuch about his diocese, and preached and con fin 
places ; but his preaching was without much lik 
lot he had not gone through his studies with all i 
that was requisite to form a divine. In fine, he w 
^nd modest man, but weak and wilful, and straj 
10 a party. 

About a year after that, Sheldon dying, Bancroft 
Paul's, was promoted to the see of Canterbury, ] 
of solemn deportment, had a sullen gravity in his 
a monastic strictness, lived abstracted from comp 
considerably learned. These things, together w 
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iinnuurried, and fixed in the old maxims of high loyalty, and a 
superstitious valuing of little things, made the Court conclude 
that he was a man who might be entirely gained to serve all 
their ends, or at least give them no opposition in what they 
were to attempt when they had more promising opportunities. 
The truth is, he was a dry, cold man, reserved and peevish, 
loved by none and esteemed by few; yet the High Church 
party were well enough pleased with his promotion. 

As Lord Danby thus raised his creatures in the Church, so 
he got all men turned out of their places that did not entirely 
depend on him, and went on in his credit with the King, still 
assuring him that if he would leave things to his conduct he 
would certainly recover the whole Cavalier party again to him. 

All this while the Papists were not idle ; Uiey tried their 
strength with the King to get the Parliament dissolved, thereby 
to divide him and his people and confirm his dependence on 
France. Coleman was a man who had been long bred among 
the Jesuits, and understood the art of managing controversies,' 
particularly the great one of the authority of the Church, better 
than any of their priests. He had a great easiness in writing 
in several languages, and was, indeed, the chief correspondent 
the party had in England. He was a bold man, resolved to 
raise his fortune, lived at a vast expense, and talked in so posi- 
tive a manner that he discovered a consciousness of being well 
supported. He had been set about the Duchess at her tirsi 
coming over as her secretary, but was then dismissed her 
service at the instances of the Bishop of London ; yet he was 
still in much favour with the Duke, and was perpetually 
writing many letters to all places, but chiefly to the Court of 
France,' setting forth the good state of the Duke's affairs, the 
preat strength he daily acquired, and giving all assurances that 
if a peace could be brought about so that the King of France 
might be at liberty to assist them with money and forces, they 
were now in a hopeful way of succeeding in the great design of 
rooting out the pestilent heresy that had so long overrun thtsc 
northern kingdoms. 

He had a correspondent, one Sir William Throgmorton, whoni 
he had sent over and recommended to the King^s confessor, V- 
Fenrier, and might have been of great service to him, had he 

* He ooee nuuntained a conference alone with the author and Dr^ 
StUUngfleet, at Sir Philip Terwit't house, for the latiiiaction or cvn* 
viction of his lady, which has since heen published. 

* Upon these letten he was afterwards convicted and executed* 
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not come to an untimely end ; but one dayi 

viijiting ail English gentlewoman of the same 
Lady Brown, he received a deep slab with a knif< 
which pierced the great artery and made such ; 
blood as could not be stopped- How he came by 
whether the lady did it to defend herself, or ht 
violence of his passion— was not known, nor c 
bassador who was then ai IVris ever come at the 
matter, Coleman, however, soon got him anotht 
eni, one K St German^ a Jesuit^ and was in si 
fidence with the Duke that when Howard was ma 
and the King and Duke ui>on that occasion sent a 
Rome, which opened a negotiation with that 
negotiation was put in the hands of the internunci 
the Duke sent Coleman over to manage it with hi 
[xjsal was to give the King a sum of money if, in 
answerable favours for those of their religion could 
hut when Coleman came he found the sum offered 
the conditions demanded so high, that he made r 
the negotiation* Only he took care to make his 
and drew from the French ambassador tT**o t 
hundred guineas at once to gain his master some 
pretended; but he applied it all to furnish t 
expense. 

At this time the Earl of Essex came over fror 
Lit^utenant of Ireland, He was the son of Lore 
though his education was neglected by reason ol 
when he came to man's estate he made himself j 
Latin tongue, and attained a considerable knowlec 
maticsp in the laws and constitution of his own co 
many other parts of learn ijig. He had some carl) 
a;4ainst the Court, but the King was resolved to 
hiijif and accordingly sent htm his ambassador 
Inhere his behaviour in the afiair of the ilag,^ i 

* The King of Bentnark hid txrdered the Governor o 

tci miike «U thipf that pai^scd itnkc to him ; And whi 
w%» Bailing by, lie tent to huw ciiher to itrike or sail h; 
or Keep out of fetucli, otherwise he must shoot first with pi 
Hith balL Dut LorH Ea^cx scrit iiaswcr again iii.it odthcr w 
^or^il by in priVAle* nor keep at a. dtAiancc^ for the Kir 
ii^ftde ships of all oiher nations ttnke to thcmt and there 
'<b(K>t at bicn, he wouJd defend hini$et/l And afLerwards, w 
[be Court of Denmark, he justified his bchavioyr ia sud 
k^iined him great repuialioOi 
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vindication of it, even out of the Danish records and customs, 
redounded both to his own and the nation's glory. Upon his 
return from Denmark he was sent over to Ireland, where, by 
his studying the interest and constitution of the nation, by his 
preferring men of merit, and preventing corruption in all that 
were about him, he made his government exceed all that had 
gone before him, and is ever since considered as a pattern to 
those who come after him. The Earl of Ranelagh had at that 
time the management of the revenue of Ireland, and was one 
of the ablest men that island had bred, capable of all affairs, 
even in the midst of a loose run of pleasure and much riot ; he 
had a pleasantness in conversation that took much with the 
King, had engaged to furnish him with money for the rebuild- 
ing of Windsor, and did probably pay the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth a great yearly pension out of his office. For this reason, 
when the King was very pressing with Lord Essex to pass Lord 
Ranelagh's accounts, "As accounts, he said, he could not pass 
them ; but if the King would forgive Lord Ranelagh, he would 
pass a discharge for him, but not an ill account." The King 
was not pleased with this answer, nor with his exactness in 
that government, which reproached his own too much ; and 
tliercfore he took a resolution to place the Duke of Ormond in 
it again. 

There was about this time a proposition made for farming 
the revenue of Ireland, and Lord Danby for some time 
seemed to favour one set of men, but afterwards, all on a 
sudden, flew off to another. This occasioned some sus))icion of 
bribery, and when examination was made at the Council- 
table, Lord Widrington owned that he had made an offer of a 
round sum to Lord Danby, but denied that the other accepted 
it; whereupon Lord Halifax observed, **That the Lord 
Treasurer hiad rejected the offer very mildly, not in a manner 
to discourage a second attempt ; and the meaning was obvious, 
he said, if a man should ask the use of another man's wife, 
and the other indeed refuse it, but with great civility." 

This reflection nettled Lord Danby so, that he got him dis- 
missed from the Council-board; whereat the Duke of York 
was not displeased, because, in the debates of the House of Lords 
on the declaration for a toleration, among other severe things, he 
had said, ** lliat if we could make good the Eastern compliment, 
O King, live for ev^r 1 he could trust the King with eveo'thing ; 
but since that was so much a compliment that it could never 
become real« he could not be implicit in his confidence;'' an 
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imputation of such disprity between the twc 
their designs as the Dyke's temper would not © 

lo forgive 3 

The Parliament had now been prorogued fa 
and some months by two di^Tercnt prorogatioi 
oj>cning of this session a debate was brought or 
of Ix>rds about the legality of the late proro^^atio 
of Buckingham, the Lords Shaftesbury, Salisbi 
ion, were the supporlcrs of it j and their aUegati 
since by the ancient laws a Parliament was to \ 
year* a prorogation that ran beyond a year, an( 
Parhamciit for sitting that year, was illegal, J 
dissolution of it." But how stifily soever they 1 
argument, they were defeated in the vote by a \ 
and thereupon ensued another debate, vjj,, 
lords were not liable to censure for offering 
might create distractions in the subjects' minds 
legiility of Parliament. U was carried, to oblig 
pardon as delinquents, which if they refused, it i 
send them to the U owcn They refused to ask ; 
were sent to the Tower, where they continued i 
for some months ; but, upon ihcir petitioning t 
at length set at liberty. 

The debate about the dissolution of the Par 
I louse of Lords put many of the otficr Hous 
fright^ and made them very free in their conccssio; 
for they voted ^600,000 for the building of ihii 
coniinued an additional excise for three years loi 
in all things so compliant that the Court had not 
years so hopeful a session as this* But the goo( 
were in did not last long, and was in a great m 
by the conquests that the King of France v 
Flanders, enough to cause other nations to loc 
For tiiough the Prince of Orange had the last y^ 
his very camp, and ofTerud him battle, while he 
Bouchain, and lay with his army coveting it, y 
stoj) the progress of his arms, for he was now 
his early campaigns, in which he first took Val 
then dividing his army into two pans, with on 
before Cambray, and the other, which his brothi 
besieged St Onier. The death of Turenne, wh' 
a random cannon-shott when a great design, 
have probably proved fatal to the German army, 
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s a great loss to the King of France ; for he was the most 
itious and most obliging general that ever commanded an 
ny. The Duke de Condd was sent to command in his stead, 
i he was inferior to him in all that related to the command, 
less it was in the day of battle, in which the presence of 
ad and vivacity of thought, which were wonderful in him, 
re him some adv-antage; but he had too much pride to 
as civil and condescending, and was too much a slave to 
asure to be as careful and diligent in business as the other was. 
^fter the taking of Valenciennes, the Prince of Orange, 
»king on St Omcr as a more important place than Cambray, 
nt thither, and ventured a battle a little too rashly, 
xemburg, with a great body of horse, came into the Duke of 
leans's army just as they were engaging; some regiments 
marines, on which the Prince depended much, basely ran 
ay, yet the other troops fought so well that he lost not much 
»ides the honour of the day, only the consequence of the 
ion was, that St. Omcr did immediately capitulate, and 
mbray within a few days. 

rhese things happening during this session of Parliament 
de great impression on people's minds, and both Houses 
re of opinion that the progress of the French arms would 
i in the ruin of the United Provinces, and prove of fatal 
isequence to the interest of England ; and therefore tliey 
quently addressed the King to withdraw his mediation, and 
tcr into an alliance against France. But he rejected their 
ircsses with angry messages, and at last dismissed them 
h a very unwelcome speech, "That peace and war were 
doubtcdly his ])rerogative, and therefore they did wrong in 
ng so far in matters that were above them, and wherein he 
nself was only concerned," though there had been many 
icedents alleged to justify their conduct in interfering in 
ngs of so high a nature. 

kVhen the session was over Lord Danby saw his ruin was 
eivoidable if he could not bring the King off from a French 
erest and attach him to another ; and therefore he failed not 
give, by the mediation of Sir William Temple, all possible 
urances to the Prince of Orange, pressing him like^vise to 
ke some compliances on his side, and possessed him with 
^of bringing about a match vrith the Duke's daughter, 
ich was universally desired of the Protestant party, both at 
me and abroad. In short, he prevailed with him so far as 
ask the King's leave to come over at th^ end of the cam- 
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paign I and after he was come over, Lord Danb 
tlui It was the common advice of ihe King's bcs 
what would give a general saiisraction to the Ta 
vailed wiih the King lo consent himself, and to 
niands upon the Duke, that his daughter should I 
the Prince ; and accordingly, before any instrume 
employed to prevent it, got the marriage declare 
to the great joy of England, as well as dlsappoin 
King of France's expectations. 

Upon the general satisfaction that this marri; 
whole nation, a new session of Parliament was 
beginning of this year, to which the King declar 
he had of the dangerous state their neighbours 
that it would be necessary for him lo be put in 
bring things to a balance ; and, to effect this, ih 
pressed to supply the King with money sufficient 
both an army and a fleet* There were several argyi 
a land army — as the danger that might follow on 
use that could be made of it, and the great chargi 
the nation !o; but the King had promised so n- 
sions to men of both Houses, that it was carried i 
nnd it being pretended that ihc Spaniards were vi 
Ostend and Nieuport into our hands, it would 
honourable nor safe, they said, to commit the cus; 
to foreign forces. After this a severe act passec 
all importation of French manufactures or grow 
years; a Poll Bill was granted, together with the 
of the additional customs, that were near falli 
;^6oO|000 given for the land army and fleet. 

While these prej-arations were making in Engla 
of France made a step that struck terror into the 
inflamed the English out of measure. Louvois 
him the taking of Ghent, as a place so in the nc 
of the Dutch that ii could not but dispose them 
and to that end he laid such a scheme of marches 
marches as amused all the allies tiU Ghent ^vas all 
invested, and both the town and citadel quickly i 
was Louvois* masterpiece, and had the intended < 
brought the Dutch to resolve on a peace, and g 
alarm lo England that the Duke of Monmouth was 
sent over with some of the guards. 

But it h time now to look back to Scotland 
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onventiclcs, as was said before, increased mightilyi and men 
ame armed to them, upon which great numbers were out- 
dwed, and a writ was issued, that was \cgpA indeed, but 
cldom used, called Intercommuning, because it made all that 
larbourcd such persons, or did not seixc them when they had 
hem in their power, to be involved in the same guilt By 
his means many, apprehending a severe persecution, left their 
louses, went about like a sort of banditti, and fell into a fierce 
nd savage temper, insomuch that the Privy Council was 
:>rced to |>laco garrisons in several parts for the suppression 
f these notous meetings, and the counties were required to 
upply them with all things necessary. 

A strange thing had happened to Sharp in July, 1668; for, 
8 he was getting into his coach, a man came up and discharged 

pistol at him ; but missing him, it shattered the Bishop of 
)rkney*8 arm, who was with him, and so the man went off; 
[>r though it was full daylight, and in the High Street, yet so 
iniversally was Sharp hated that nobody oflered to seize the 
ssassin. But Sharp had viewed him so narrowly that six 
cars after he knew him, and had him taken up and examined, 
lie man denied all at first, but, upon a promise of pardon 
^adc in the King's name, he ofiered to confess. Accordingly 
c was brought before the Council, and wiien Duke Lauder- 
ale, who was then the King's Commissioner, had promised 
im his life, the man kneeled down and confessed the fact, and 
)Id the whole manner of it ; and in punishment of his crime 
as committed to a castle that was on the Bass,^ there to remain 
prisoner for life. The thing had almost been forgot after four 
ears, and Mitchel (for tliat was his name) was a man in all 
aspects very inconsiderable ; but, notwithstanding this. Sharp 
as now rasolved to have his life, and accordingly brought him 
) ]*}dinburgh in order for his trial. The trial was solemn, and 
rockhart, who was his counsel, made a long and learned defence, 
ut every plea was overruled by the court ; his confession was 
mnd judicial; his j)romise of life was denied; and when a copy 
f the act of Council that made express mention of it was pro- 
uced, neither were the books allowed to be sent for, nor the 
>py admitted in evidence ; and so the poor man's defence was 
gected, and he was cast and condemned. After this, when his 
ise came to be considered in Cotmcil, and some were for re- 
nting his death, and referring him to the King's mercy, Sharp 
}mplained that such procedure would upon the matter be the 
> Tb« Bam ii a high rock on Iho mouth of tht Firth of Fotth* 
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exposing his person to any nun who would attempt to murder 
him, since favour was lo be shown to such an assassin; wliere- 
\\\ion I>Likc lyaudcrdalc followed wjth this impious jest, " Then 
let Mitchcl j^lorify Cod in the grass- iivnrkcli which Wiis the place 
wliere he wa.^ to he hai)geJ." Tiiis nctian, wiih nil concerned in 
it, wan looked on by all i>eople with horror ; and was probabSy 
one reason, boih tn the just judgment of God and the niHamed 
fnry of nii.i\ thnt brought Sharp^ two years after, to such a 
dismal end. 

The convenlicles In the west went still on, and the people, by 
the instigation of some hot and hare- brained preachers^ became 
very giddy and furious, which lessened Duke l^uderdale's credit 
at Court, and enraged liim to that degree that he threatened lo 
ruin and lay wa.ste the whole country if a speedy stop was not 
put lo them. To this purpose he first publibhcd an order 
retjuiring all lantUords in the western counties tp enter into a 
bond for themselves, llieir wives, cluldren, servants, tenants, 
and all lliat lived upo[i their estates, that they should not go 
to eonvcjvti^ les, nor harbour any va^riint lejiehers or any 
intercommuned petsons, and that tliey sh(Hild in all points 
live arcordin;^ to the laws, under the penalties thereof- This 
W.1R ^river.illy refvised as a thin^' eonirary to law and hnpossiblc 
for tiieni to do, as not hnviti^ suLh control over tlicir .scn'aniv 
aiui tenants; and u[>on their refusal Duke Lauderdale wrote to 
the Kinj^ ih*^ llie country was in a slate of rebellion, and that 
it was necessary to proceed to hostilities for redncing them* 
The Kin;^ left it to him and the Council lo take care of the 
]iLil>lic peace in the best manner they could ; and so all the 
finces WLTC sent into the west with some cannon, as if they had 
been goin^ upon a dimgerouj^ expedition, and the lords of ihe 
HSi;hlatnls were rerjuiretl to >uninion all iheir strength to assist 
ihe Kin-'s array, insoniuch that eight thousand men were 
hroUpOu into [he country and let loose U]Km free quarter. Dnke 
Hamilton and oihers, who were giicved to see !^ueh waste made 
on iheir estates, came to ICdiiiburgh to try if they could mitigate 
Msrh prorcedin;;s ; but a proclamation was issued out requiring 
all the inhabitants of those counties to repair to their houses, 
and be assistant to the Kind's host, and ol)ey such orders as 
sl^ould be sent them ; and by atioiher proclam.uion all men 
were forbidden to ^o out of tlie kin^'dom wiihout leave from the 
(^^nuncd on the pretence tbrii their stay in \i would be necessary 
Ukr the King's service. All this was done so julpably to force 
a rebel lioii ihat ihe people saw throvigh it, and bore the present 
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oppression more quietly than otherwise they would have done ; 
but Duke Lauderdale's party was so sanguine in their hopes of 
fomenting one, that they bc;;an to reckon upon confiscated lands, 
and on Valentine's day, instead of drawing for mistresses, drew 
for estates. 

When this would not do, another expedient was tried* All 
the chief men of the country were summoned before a committee 
of the Council, and charged with many great crimes, of which 
they were required to purge themseh'cs by oath, otherwise they 
were to be proceeded against as guilty > It was in vain to 
repine at the illegs^lity of this practice : take the oath they must, 
or stand to the penalty of it, and so they all took it ; nor did 
there appear, upon the strictest examination^ one single circum* 
• stance of an intended insurrection* When al! things failed 
them they had recourse at lost to a writ,* which a man who 
suspects another of ill designs against him may serve him with* 
This lies against the whole family, and the master is answerable 
if any of the household break it. So here, by a new and un- 
heard-of practice, this writ w;ls served upon the whole country 
at the King's suit, and upon serving it security was to be given, 
much like our binding men to their good behaviour. Many 
were put in prison for refusing to give such security, and Duke 
Hamilton had intimations sent him that there was a design to 
proceed in the same manner against him; for what occasioned 
their suspicion and indignation against him was an accident that 
happened some time before. 

One Carstairs, a loose and vicious man, who had wasted his 
estate, and now got some money by procuring infornutions 
against those who frequented conventicles, decoyed Kirkton, an 
eminent preacher among them, and brother-in-law to l^illic of 
Jerviswood, a gentleman of great parts, but of much greater 
virtue, into his lodgings; and there, under pretence of having 
a warrant to carry him to prison, endeavoured to extort money 
from him, and used him very roughly, Baillie bad information 
of it| and as he came to the rescue of his brother-in-law he heard 
him cry out " Murder I " whereupon he forced the door, drew his 
sword, and mode Carstairs, whom he found sitting upon him, 
come off, and then demanded to sec the warrant, which the 
other refusing to show, he took Kirkton along with him, and so 
went away without the offer of any violence* Carstairs had, in 
truth, then no warrant; but before next Councii-day he pro- 

* The writ was called Law-borouglii, bccjiuit it wm u^nt iu«a in 
boroughi* 
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cured one signed by nine Privy Councillors and antedated ; and 
when Baillie was cited before the Council for making a rioc, 
though he brought his witnesses to prove his behaviour, they 
would not so much as examine them, but without liberty c^ 
making his defence they fined him in the sum of ^500, and 
condemned him to a year's imprisonment Duke Hamilton 
and Lord Kincardine, who were then of the Council, could not 
but argue against this method of proceeding, as more like a court 
of Inquisition than any l^'al government ; and for this they weie 
turned out of the Council as enemies to the Church lund as 
favourers of conventicles. 

Under these circumstances Duke Hamilton had reason to 
suspect the worst ; and therefore he and ten or twelve of the 
nobility, with about fifty gentlemen of quality, went up to 
Ix>ndon to complain of all this ; but the King refused to see 
them, because they came out of their country in contempt of a 
proclamation ; though a proclamation, as they urged for them- 
selves, when it hindered them from bringing their complaints 
to the King, was one of the greatest grievances they had to 
complain of. 

The arrival of the Scotch nobility in town happening in the 
time of the session of Parliament occasioned a great noise^ and 
men began to make constructions, from the management in 
Scotland, what the true spirit of the Government was. The 
House of Commons hereupon made a new address a^nst Duke 
Lauderdale, and that was followed with one of a higher strain, 
representing to the King the ill eflTects of not hearkening to 
their addresses in the former year with relation to foreign j 
aiTairs, desiring him to change his ministry, and to dismiss all 
those who had advised the prorogation 'at that time, and his 
delaying so long to assist the allies. The Duke of Lauderdale, 
however, to obviate all complaints against him, took the ad- I 
vantage of these noblemen's absence to desire leave from the { 
King to summon a Convention of Estates, from whom he might 1 
more certainly understand the sense of the kingdom ; and laid ' 
the matter so that before they could get home all the elections | 
were over, and he master of above four parts in five of that 1 
assembly. So they granted an assessment for three years, in / 
order to maintain a greater force, and wrote a letter to the 
King not only to justify, but highly commending Duke ; 
Lauderdale's government, which was so base and abject > 
a thing tliat it brought the whole nation under great I 
contempt. ; 
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All this while, though England was certainly in a secret 
negotiation with France, and Lord Danby had ordered Mon- 
tague, our ambassador there, to treat with that Court for a' 
separate peace, in case they would pay the King ^300,000 a 
year for three years, yet the treaty at Nimeguen went on, where 
Temple and Jenkins were our plenipotentiaries; and though 
the Prince of Orange was against it, the States were resolved 
on a i>cace, now that they might have what belonged to them 
restored, and a tolerable barrier besides granted them in 
Flanders. The only difficulty was concerning the King of 
Denmark and the Elector of Brandenburg, their allies, who 
had fallen upon the Swede when he declared for France, and 
had beaten him out of Germany. The Swede was certainly to 
be restored ; and France undertaking to satisfy Denmark and 
Brandenburg by repaying the charge of the war against Sweden, 
the treaty was finished and ratified, and a general peace soon 
after ensued. 

Before the news of the peace was known, the Prince of 
Orange was marched with his army to the relief of Mons, 
which the French, under the command of Luxemburg, had 
blocked up. He had no intimations of the peace, no order to 
stop, nor any apprehension of a new embroilment, but rather 
wished it; and therefore he fell upon them, and, notwithstand- 
ing the advantage of their situation, made it appear how much 
the Dutch army was now become superior to the Frencli. The 
Earl of Ossory commanded the English forces that were in the 
States' service, which struck such terror into the French that 
Rouvigny, afterwards Earl of Galway, was sent over to negotiate 

r matters, and offered a good sum of money for the disbandment 
of the army. But the army was brought over, and kept up 
under pretence that there was not money enough to pay them ; 
I so that things began to look dark, and the party against the 
1 Court gave all for lost, when a sudden and unlooked-for 
accident made a great alteration, and put the nation into 
such a ferment that it well deserves to be opened very 
^particularly. 

^^ — Titus Oates was the son of an Anabaptist teacher, who afte^ 
wards conformed, got into orders, and took a benefice, as this 
his son did. Ho was proud and ill-natured, haughty, but 
ignorant. He Imd been complained of for some indecent 
expressions concerning the mysteries of religion; had been 
once presented for perjury; and was turned out from being 
chaplain in one of the King's ships upon a complaint of some 
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unnatural practices not to be named. He got aqoalificatk»^ 
from the Duke of Norfolk as one of his chaplains, and tibere 
he first expressed his inclination to be instructed in the Pojush 
religion, and had one Hutchinson, a Jesuit, for his instructor. 
After his conversion he was kept for some time at St Omer% 
from thence sent through France into Spain, and was now 
returned into England. He had been long acquainted widi 
one Dr. Tonge, a chemical man, full of notions and projects 
that kept him poor, but a very poor divine, and a little simple 
and credulous, though sincere. To him he made his first dis- 
covery ; and he, by the means of one Kirby, a chemist, wbo 
was sometimes in the King's laboratory, had an audience ; but 
he told the King such an unconnected story of many passagesi 
all relating to take away his life, that he knew not what to 
make of it; and when he communicated the thing to Lord 
Danby, he, believing nothing of it, was too remiss^ in the 
prosecution of it, for otherwise the truth or importance of it 
might have certainly been discovered. 

At last, on Michaelmas-eve, Oatcs was brought before the 
Council, and entertained them with a long relation of many 
discourses he had heard among the Jesuits, and of their design 
to kill the King. He named persons, places, and times almost 
without number. He said many Jesuits had disguised thero- 
sclvcs, and were gone into Scotland, and held field conventicles 
there to distract the Government; that he was sent to St 
Omer's, thence to Paris, and from thence to Spain, to negotiate 
this design; that upon his return, when he brought many 
letters and directions from beyond sea, there was a great meet- 
ing of the Jesuits held in London, in a tavern near St 
Clement's; and that the result of their consultation was a 
resolution to kill the King by shooting, stabbing, or poisoning 
him, and that Coleman was privy to Uie whole design. This 
was the substance of what he declared the first day ; whereupon 
many Jesuits were seized that night and next day, and their 
papers sealed up. 

There were many things in this declaration that made it look 
like an imposture. Oatcs did not know Coleman at first, but 
when he heard him speak in his own defence, he named him ; 
he named Wakeman, the Queen's physician, though he did not 
know him at all ; Langhorne, who was the great manager for 
the Jesuits, he did not name ; and when the King ask^ him 
what sort of man Don John (with whom he pretended to be 

* From the first informAtion till Oates'f cxaminmlion was six weeks. 
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intimate) was, he answered he was a tall, lean man, when the 
King knew him to be the very reverse. These were strong 
indications of a forgery. But what took away that suspicion 
was the contents of Coleman's letters, since b^ them it appeared 
that so many years ago the design of convertmg the nation and 
rooting out the northern heresy, as they called it, was so near 
its execution, since in them the Duke's great zeal was often 
mentioned with honour, and many indecent reflections made 
on the King for his inconstancy and disposition to be brought 
to anything for money ; and since by them their dependence 
was expressed to lie in the French King's assistance, and his 
expeditious conclusion of a general peace, as the only means 
that could finish their design. 

A few days after this a very extraordinary thing happened, 
that contributed more and more to confirm the l^lief of this 
evidence. Sir Edmondbury Godfrey was an eminent justice of 
peace, who lived near Whitehall. He had stayed in London, 
and had kept things in order in the time of the plague, which 
gained him great reputation, and for which he was aAerwards 
knighted. A zealous Protestant he was, and a true lover of 
the Church of England, but had kind thoughts of the Noncon- 
formists, was not forward to execute the laws against them, 
and, to avoid doing that, was not apt to search for priests or 
mass-houses, so that few men of the like zeal lived on better 
terms with the Papists than he. Oates went to him the day 
before he appeared at the Council-board, and declared upon 
oath the narrative he intended to make, which Godfrey after- 
wards published a little imprudently, and was thereupon severely 
chid for seeming to distrust the Privy Council, and presuming 
to intermeddle in so tender a matter. 

On Saturday, the lath of October, he went abroad in the 
morning, was seen about one o'clock near St Clement's Church, 
but was seen no more till his body was found, on the Thursday 
night following, in a ditch about a mile out of town, near St 
Pancras Church. His sword was thrust through him, but no 
blood was on his clothes or about him ; his shoes were clean, 
his money was in his pocket ; a mark was all round his neck, 
which showed he was strangled ; his breast was bruised, his 
neck was broken, and there were many drops of white wax- 
lights on his breeches, which being only used by priests and 
persons of quality, .made people imagine in whose hands he 
had been. 

Oates's evidence was, by means of this purder, so far be- 
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lieved that it was not safe to seem to doubt of it ; and when the 
Parliament met he was called before the bar of the House of 
Commonsy where he made a fresh discovery. He said that 
the Pope had declared England to be his kingdom, and accord- 
ingly had sent over commissions to make Lord Arundel of 
Wardour, Chancellor; Lord Powys, Treasurer; Sir William 
Godolphin, then in Spain, Privy Seal ; Coleman, Secretary of 
State; Belasyse^ General of the Army; Petrei Lieutenant- 
General; Ratclifie, Major-General ; Stafford, Payniastcr- 
General; and Langhome, Advocate-General, besides many 
other commissions for subaltern officers. And he now swore^ 
upon his own knowledge, that both Coleman and Wakeman 
were in the plot ; that Coleman had given eighty guineas to 
four ruffians to murder the King at Windsor ; and that Wake- 
man had undertaken to poison him for ^^x 5,000; and he 
excused his not knowing them before by the fatigue and want 
of rest he had been under for two nights before, which made 
him not master of himself. 

There were great inconsistencies in all this. That one man 
should not know another that was a principal in a plot wherein 
he himself was concerned ; that one man should have ^15,000 
for a safe way of dispatching, and four but twenty guineas 
apiece for doing it openly; that he should love the King so 
well as he then pretended, and yet suffer these ruffians to go 
down to kill him, without giving notice of the danger — these 
and some other incongruities in the pretended commissions (for 
Belasyse was perpetually gouty, Petre was no military man, 
and Ratcli/Te lived chiefly in the north), were characters suffi- 
cient of a fictitious discovery, had not some other incidents 
concurred to give it a further confirmation. 

Bedloe was a man of a very vicious life, had gone by many 
false names, and defrauded many persons ; had travelled over 
many parts of France and Spain as a man of quality, and made 
a shift to live by his wits, or rather by his cheats, so that 
conscience could hardly be the motive ; and yet so it was that 
he delivered himself to the magistrates of Bristol, pretending 
he knew the secret of Godfre^r's murder, and accordingly was 
brought to London and exammed by the Secretary. He said 
he had seen Godfrey's body at Somerset House, and was 
offered by Lord Belasyse's servant ;^4,ooo to assist in carrying 
it away, whereupon he had gone out of town as far as Bristol 
but was so pursued with horror tliat he could not forbear dis* 
covering it, but at the same time denied that he knew anything 
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of' the plot, till, on the next day, when he was brought to the 
bar of the House of Lords, he made a full discovery of it, 
confirming the chief points of Oates's evidence, and pretending 
that his rambling over so many parts of Europe before was 
only in order to carry on the design. 

While things were in this ferment at London, Carstairs, a 
person made mention of before, came from Scotland to complain 
of Duke Lauderdale's neglect in apprehending the chief 
preachers of conventicles when by certain stratagems he had 
decoyed them into his power. He had brought up such wit- 
nesses as he always had by him to prove the thing ; and as he 
was looking about for a lucky piece of villainy, he chanced to 
go into an eating-house in Covent Garden, where one Staley, a 
Popish banker, was in the next room, and pretended that he 
heard him say in French that the King was a rogue, and per- 
secuted the people of God, and that he himself would stab him 
if nobody else would With these words he and one of his 
witnesses went to him next day, and threatened to swear them 
against him unless he would give them a sum of money. 
'Die poor man foresaw his danger, but he chose rather to leave 
himself to their malice than become their prey ; so he was ap 
prehcnded, and in five days brought to his trial. The wit- 
nesses gave full evidence against him to the purpose above 
mentioned, nor could he offer anything to invalidate their 
credit All that he ur^ed was, the improbability of his saying 
such dangerous words m a quarter of the town where almost 
everybody understood French ; so he was cast, and prepared 
himself seriously for death, all along protesting that he knew 
of no plot, nor had ever said the words sworn against him, nor 
anything to that purpose. Carstairs, after some other instances 
of his villainy, died in great horror of conscience, ordering 
himself to be cast into some ditch as a dog^ for he said he was 
no better. 

There was one accident now fell in that tended not a little to 
impair Oates's credit He had declared before the House of 
Lords that he had then informed concerning all persons of any 
distinction that he knew to be engaged in the plot, and yet 
after that he deposed that the Queen had a great share in it, 
and was, in his hearing, consentmg to the King's death. But 
his pretence for not accusing her before was so lame and 
frivolous that it would not satisfy people, though Bedloe, to 
support his evidence, swore things of^ the like nature. 

While examinations were thus going on, and preparation 
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was making for the trial of the prisoners, a bill was brought \ 
into the House of Commons requiring all members of both ^ 
Houses, and all such as came into the King's Court or presence^ 
to take a test against Popery, in which not only transubstantia- , 
tion was renounced, but the worship of the Virgin Mary and * > 

saints, as practised in the Church of Rome, was declared ( i 
idolatrous. It passed both Houses without much opposition, 
only Bishop Gunning asserted that the Church of Rome was 
not idolatrous, nor the test to be taken with a good conscience, \ 

though he himself afteniards took it in the throng. The Duke, | 

Y^-ith much entreaty and many solemn protestations of his duty • 

to the King and zeal for his country, whatever his private f 

religion might be, obuincd a proviso for himself; and a proviso > 

was inserted for nine ladies about the Queen, which she said j 

should be distributed by lot, but she carried her complaisance I 

to the Duchess of Portsmouth so far as to name her, without 
exposing her to the uncertainty of chance. ^ 

Whe n Coleman w as brought to his trial, Oates and Bedloe J 
swore flatly against him what was mentioned before ; and he, to 
invalidate their evidence, insisted on Oates's not knowing him 
when they were confronted; on his being in Warwickshire at 
the same time that Oates swore he was in town; and on the 
improbability of his transacting such dangerous matters with 
two such men as he had never seen before. His letters to 
Pcre la Chaise were the heaviest part of the evidence, and t< 
these l^e didjiot deay.butjthat he had intentions to bring in 
the Catholic religion, but onlyT>y atoleratidnrTiDt by rebeUion^ 
c>rbIood,7and that theitid he had requested from France for — 
that purpose was meant only of the advance of some money and 
the interposition of that Court" After a long trial he was founds 
guilty, and sentence passed upon him to die as a traitor. He 
sutiered with much composedness and devotion, and died much 
better than he lived, denying with his last breath every tittle of 
what the witnesses had sworn against him, though many were 
sent from both Houses, ofTering to intetpose for his pardon if 
he would confess. 

The nation was now so much alarmed that all people were 
furnishing themselves with arms, and a bill passed both 
Houses for raising the militia, and for keeping it together for 
six weeks, but the King rejected it, though he gave his consent 
to the disbanding the army ; wherein Uie Commons were so 
diffident of him that they ordered the money to be brought, not 
into the Exchequer, but into the Chamber of London, and 
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appointed a committee of their own members for paying it of! 
and disbanding it. 

While things were in this confusion a new incident happened 
that embroiled them yet more. The Earl of Danby had broken 
with Montague, even though he was conscious what secrets he 
had trusted him with ; and therefore he resolved to be before- 
hand with him, for which purpose he prevailed with the King 
to send a message to the House of Commons that he purposed 
to bring Montage to a trial for being a confederate with Rome, 
and concerned m the plot to bring in Popery, and at the same 
time sent to secure his papers. But Montague was too cunning for 
them. He had put Lord Danb/s letters into a safe hand, and 
when the thing came to be debated in the House, he produced 
two of them, containing instructions to him to treat with the 
King of France for ;^3oo,ooo a year for three years, because 
it was not convenient for the King to meet his Parliament in 
that time. This was declaimed against in the House as a 
design to betray the allies, sell the nation, and subvert the 
Government, and by a great majority was voted high treason. 
But when the impeachment was carried up next day, there was 
a majority in the House of Lords against his commitment, 
which so enraged the other House, clamouring for want of 
justice, that the King, foreseeing thaX a storm was likely to 
arise, kept peace between them by two prorogations, and in 
January following dissolved them. 

The courts of justice in the meanwhile were not idle, for in 
December, Ireland the Jesuit, and Grove and Pickering, two 
servants in the Queen's chapel, were brought to their trial. 
Oates and Bedloe swore home against Ireland that in August 
last he had given particular orders for killing the King ; but 
he, in his defence, by many witnesses endeavoured to prove 
that on the and of August he went into Staffordshire, and did 
not return till the x ath of September. Yet, in opposition to thai 
a woman swore that she saw him in London about the middle 
of August ; and so, because he might have come up post in one 
day and gone down in another, this did not saiisfv. Agains: 
Grove and Pickering they swore that they undertook to kill the 
King at Windsor; that Grove was to have ^1,500 for doing' 
it, and Pickering thirty thousand masses, which, at twelve 
pence a mass, amounts to the same money; that th< 
attempted it three several times, but that once the flint wa- 
loose, at another time there was no powder in the pan, and 
a third the pistol was only charged with bullets. This 
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strange stuff, but all was imputed to a Divine Providence. So 
the evidences were credited, and the prisoners condemned and 
executed, but they denied to the last every particular that was 
sworn ac;ainst them. 

This began to shake the credit of the evidence, when a more 
composed and credible person came in to support it. One 
Dugdale, who had been bailiflf to Lord Aston, and lived in a 
fair reputation in the country, when he was put in prison for 
refusing to take the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, denied 
absolutely that he knew anything of the plot, but made after- 
wards great discoveries. He said that the Jesuits in Londoii 
had acquainted Evers, Lord Aston^s Jesuit, with the design of ^ 

killing the King, and desired him to find out proper men to I 

execute it ; that Evers and Gavan, another Jesuit, had pressed I 

him to undertake it ; that they had promised to canonise him I 

for it, and Lord Aston offered him ^^500 if he would set about 
it. And one instance to confirm the truth of what he asserted 
was his speaking in a public company (as several testified) of 
Godfrey's death, the Tuesday after he was missing, which he 
swore he saw in a letter written by Harcourt to Evers, which 
letter must liave been sent on the very night that Godfrey was 
killed. 

At the same time, a particular discovery was made of Godfrey's 
murder. Prance, a goldsmith that wrought for the Queen's 
Chapel, was, at the instigation of one who lodged in his hotuse, 
seized upon suspicion ; and as Bedloe was accidentally goiiig 
by, knowing nothing of the matter, was challenged by him to 
be one of those whom he saw about Godfrey's body. Prance 
denied everything at first, but made afterwards this confession : | 

that Gerald and Kelly, two priests, engaged him and three i 

others — Green, who belonged to the Queen's Chapel ; Hill, who ! 

had served Godden, one of their famous writers ; and Berry, | 

the porter of Somerset House — in this wicked deed ; that they 
had several meetings, wherein the priests persuaded them that [ 

it was a meritorious action to dispatch Godfrey, in order to 1 

deter others from being so busy against them ; that the morning 
before they killed him Hill went to his house to see if he was ! 

yet gone out, and spoke to his maid; that they waited his ! 

coming out, and dogged him all day, till he came to a place [ 

near St Clement's, where he stayed till night ; that as Godfrey 
passed by Somerset House water-gate two of them pretending 
to quarrel, another ran out to call a justice, and with much 
importunity prevailed with him to come and pacify them ; that 
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as he was coming along Green got behind him and threw a 
twisted cravat about his neck, and so pulled him down and 
strangled him ; and that Gerald would have run his sword 
through him, but was hindered by the rest lest the blood might 
discover them ; that when the murder was done, they carried 
the body into Godden's room (for he was in France), and Hill 
had the key of it ; that two days after they removed it into 
a room across the upper court, but that being thought not so 
convenient, they carried it back to Godden's l^gings ; that on 
Wednesday night they carried it out in a sedan, and when they 
had got clear of the town Green carried it on horseback to the 
place yrhere it was found. 

This was a consistent story, which was suppoVted in some cir- 
cumstances by collateral proofs ; and yet when he came before 
the King and Council he denied all he had sworn, and said it was 
a mere fiction ; but when he was carried back to prison, he said 
all was true again, and that the horror and confusion he was in 
made him deny it Thus he continued saying and unsaying 
for several times ; but at last he persisted in his first attestation ; 
and by this and what Bedloe brought in evidence against them, 

(Green, Hill, and Jlerry were found guilty and condemned. 
Green and Hill died, as tliey had lived, Papists, and with solemn 
protestations denied the whole thing ; but Berry declared him- 
self a Protestant, though he had personated a Papist for bread, 
for which dissimulation he thought this judgment liad befallen 
him. But he denied what was chaiged against him, and to the 
last minute declared himself altogether innocent ; and his dying 
a Protestant, and yet denying all that was sworn against him, 
was a triumph to the Papists, and gave them an opportunity to 
say that it was not the doctrine of equivocation, nor the power 
of absolution, but^ merely the force of conviction that made 
those of their religion do the same. 

The Lord Chief Justice at this time was Sir William Scroggs^ 
a man more valued for a good readiness in speaking well than 
either any learning in his profession or any moral virtue. His 
life had been indecently scandalousi and his fortune very low ; 
and it was a melancholy thing to see so bad, so ignorant, and 
so poor a man raised up to that hi^h post. Yet now, seeing 
how the stream ran, he went into it with so much zeal and 
heartiness that he became the people's favourite, and strove in 
all trials even with an indecent earnestness to get the prisoners 
convicted. 

Bui their resolute manner of dying and protestations of 
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innocence to the last began to make impression on people's 
mindsi and impair the credit both of the judge and witnesses^ 
till one Jcnnison, the younger brother of a Jesuit, and a gend^ 
man of family and estate, but now turned Protestant, cime 
^in, as it were, to their relief; for, in contradiction to what 
Ireland died affirming, viz., that he was in Staffordshire at the 
time that Oates swore he was in London, he wrote a letter to a 
friend attesting that he was in company with Ireland on the 
19th of August, and had much familiar talk with hnn, so that his 
dying affirmations were false. The letter was printed, and this 
use was made of it to vacate the truth of those denials where- 
with so many ended their lives. But what afterwards destroyed 
the credit of the letter was the solemn protestation that the 
author made, as he desired forgiveness of his sins and hoped far 
the salvation of his soul, that he knew nothing of the plot; 
and yet the summer afler he published a long narrative, wherein 
he said that himself was invited to assist in the murder of the 
King, and named the four ruffians who went to Windsor to 
do it 

While the witnesses were thus weakening their own credit, 
some practices were discovered that did very much support it 
Reading, a lawyer of some subtlety but no virtue, who ivas 
employed by the lords in the Tower to solicit their affairsi had 
offered Bedloe some money of his own accord (as it afterwards 
appeared) to mollify his evidence against the lords, and had 
drawn up a paper to show him by how small a variation in his 
depositions he might bring them off. But Bedloe was too 
cunning for him. He had acquainted Prince Rupert and the 
Earl of Essex with the whole negotiation, and placed two wit- 
nesses in his room, when he drew Reading into a renewal of the 
proposal so commodiously that the attempt of corruption was 
plainly proved upon him, and he was set in the pillory for it 
Some that belonged to the Earl of Danby conversed much with 
Oatcs's 8er\'ants, who told them that their master was daily 
speaking odious things against the King ; and one of them 
affirmed that he had once made an abominable attempt upon 
him. But when Oates smelt this out, he soon turned the 
tables upon them ; for he prevailed with his servants to deny 
all, and had the others set in the pillory as defamers of the 
King's evidence. And to bring things of the same sort all 
together, one Tashborough, who belonged to the Duke's Court, 
proposed to Dugdale, in the Duke's name, but without his 
authorial that he should sign a retraction of what he had 
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sworn, and go beyond seas, and have a considerable reward for 
so doing. But the other outwitted him likewise, and proving 
such practices upon him, had him both fined and set in the 
pillory. 

This was the true state of the plot and of the witnesses who 
proved it, and men's minds were divided about the credibility 
of it The generality were of an opinion that the bulk of what 
the evidences had deposed was true, though to all appearance 

^^ey had dressed it up with very improbable circumstances. 

'Tnie Parliament was totally persuaded of the thing, and some 
men of learning who knew the principles of the Jesuits^Uieir 
doctrine of deposing kings and murdering them at pleasure, 
and that pernicious tenet of making the goodness of anything 
depend upon the intention, and every kind of wickedness, for 
the sake of Mother Church, pass into a meritorious action — 
gave little heed to their solemn denials even at their execution, 
"^ut others thought that what doctrines soever men might 
hold in speculation, the near approaches of death could not 
but oblige them to speak truth, and that the seriousness 
of their whole deportment was a certain indication of it. 
And thus we leave it to the reader's private sentiments and 
determination. 

While things were in this situation, the country abounded 
with contests about the choice of Pariiament men; but the late 
discovery of the plot and the dread of Popery made elections 
almost everywhere go against the Court. The King, being 
apprehensive that it would be impossible to meet a Parliament 
of this complexion to advantage without doing some gracious 
thing beforehand, prevailed with his brother to go beyond seas ; 
but before he went away he gave him all possible satisfaction 
with relation to the Duke of Monmouth, who was now become 
popular ; and made a solemn declaration in Council, and signed 
It, and took his oath on it, that he was never married nor 
contracted to the Duke's mother, nor to any other woman 
except the present Queen. The Duke hereupon parted with 
die King, who seemed not a great deal concerned, with much 
regret and many tears, and went to Brussels, where he was but 
coldly received. 

At the first meeting of the Parliament it was usual for one 
who was of the Privy Council to name a Speaker, which nomi- 
nation was supposed to proceed from the Kmg ; and the person 
thus named was put in the chair and presented to the King 
ne3ct day. The Court named Merest but the House, taking no 
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notice of that, proceeded to the choice of Seymour, who was then 
at enmity with Lord Danby, and, by striking in with great heat 
against Popery last session, was become very popular. How- 
ever, when they presented him as their Speaker next day, the 
King, under pretence of having other indispensable occasions 
for him, refused to confirm their election. This occa»oned 
much heat and long debates in the House, but at last they 
came to a compromise. Seymour's election was let fall, but the 
point was settled that the right of election was in the House, 
and that the royal confirmation was no more than a thing of 
course ; and so another man was chosen Speaker. 

Lord Danby was conscious what a storm this had raised in 
the House, and how the fury of it was pointed at him, and 
therefore, to cover himself, he took out a pardon under the 
Great Seal ; but the Earl of Nottingham not daring to pass i^ 
the Seal was set to it in the King's presence, who afterwards 
declared to the Parliament that as Lord Danby had done 
nothing but by his order, he had not only pardoned him, but 
if there were any defect in the pardon that he would pass it 
over and over again till it was undeniably legal. 

Upon this a great debate arose whether the King's pardon, in 
bar of an impeachment, was good in law; but after much 
vehemence on both sides, at length this temper was proposed — 
that upon Lord Danb/s going out of the way an act of banish- 
ment should pass against him like that which had passed 
against Lord Clarendon; and accordingly, when the Lords 
voted his commitment, he withdrew, and a bill of banishment 
passed in the House of Lords and was sent down to the Com- 
mons. But the Commons were then in that rage against him 
that though there were further overtures made of degrading 
him from his honours as well as banishing him, and of pro- 
viding an act that no pardon for the future should be pleaded 
. in bar of an impeachment, the bill for banishment was thrown 
out, and instend of it a bill of attainder for his wilful absence 
\ was brought in, and passed immediately, and sent to the Lords 
for their concurrence. But when it came to the third reading 
Lord Danby surrendered, was sent to the Tower, and not long 
alter moved for his trial. 

The King was weary of this vexation, and willing to be easy 
I himself and make others easy if he could, and, to satisfy the 
people, was resolved upon great altemtions in his ministry. 
'i1ic Treasury he put in commission, and the Earl of Essex was 
at the head of it The Earl of Sunderland was made Secretary 
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of State. The whole Coundl, which was made up of T^rd 
Danb/s creaturesi was dismissed. Lord Shaftesbury was made 
President of the new Council, and the chief of both Houses 
members of it The Admiralty and Ordnance were taken from 
the Duke's friends and put in commission ; and what was as 
grateful a change as any, those sad tools of judges that Lord 
Danby had brought upon the bench were dismissed, and men 
of worth and learning promoted to those important posts. 

But after all these alterations there was one thing wanting to 
satisfy the people's minds, viz., what security the King might 
ofier to quiet the fears of the nation upon the account of the 
I>uke'8 succession ; for all concluded that it was dangerous to 
have a Papist sit upon the throne. The Earl of Shaftesbury, atf 
the head of his party (for the Council was divided upon thej 
question), proposed an absolute exclusion, and makmg thej 
succession go on as if he were dead; but this was thoughts 
destructive to the constitution of an hereditary monarchy. The | 
Earls of Essex and Halifax proposed, on the other hand, such 1 
limitations of the Duke's authority, when the crown should | 
devolve upon him, as would disable him from doing any harm I 
cither in Church or State. But this by the other side, who! 
were more in number, was called an institution of democracy;! 
and so a bill was ordered for excluding the Duke ofYodcfromj 
succession to the crowns of these realms. 

Those who argued for the exclusion seemed to maintain that' 
it was as much in the power of the King and Parliament, who 
had the whole authority of the nation in their possession, to 
exclude the next heir, as it was for a father to disinherit his 
son ; that the Holy Scripture had made no provision for the 
next in blood to succeed in kingdoms, but was pregnant with 
various examples to the contrary ; that in different kingdoms 
different forms of succession were in use ; that in our own there 
were several instances of exclusion ; and that the power of the 
Parliament in this respect was according to law, and founded on 
an act in Queen Elizabeth's time to limit the succession of the 
crowiL They argued that Government was appointed for those 
who were to be governed, and not for governors themselves ; 
and therefore all things that related to it were to be measured 
by the people's safety and the public interest ; but then that 
the Popish religion was so contrary to the public good, so 
repugnant to the very frame and constitution of our Govern- 
ment, that a Papist seemed to be brought under a disability 
either to protect a Protestant people, or to^preserve the dignity 
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of his crown ; and that the Duke in particular was so bigded / 
to that religion, and had given such proofs of a violent temper,/ 
that when he once came to the throne it was much to be feared/ 
all limitations would be broken through. "^ 

Those who stood up for the limitation seemed to assert that 
an exclusion was unlawful in itself, and contrary to the funda- 
mental maxims of our constitution ; that the oath of allegiance 
bound us to the King and his heirs, and tliat his heirs were the 
persons then apparent ; that changes in the succession, which 
were but the result of prosperous rebellions, were but a bad 
precedent ; and the act of Queen Elizabeth, which was designed 
for the exclusion of Mary Queen of Scots, ended too fatally, and 
was too great a blemish in her reign, to be insisted on with 
decency. They urged that though a man might disinherit his-^ 
son, yet it was always presumed upon a just reason ; but to 
cut a person off from so great a possession as a crown, merely 
for his opinion, was a severity that Protestants disavowed and 
complained of in others. The nation, they said, ought to be 
secured a^inst the ill effects of that opinion, but a limitation 
of the Kmg's power would answer all that; whereas a tota]^ 
exclusion, besides the reflection it brought upon the King's 
honour, might provoke other princes to assist the Duke in the 
recovery of his right, might stir up many in England to espouse 
his cause, might encourage the Scotch, in hopes of his future 
favour, to assert his title, and so kindle a war round about us. 
as well as raise distractions at home. 

These were the chief arguments upon which the debate was 
managed ; and all the progress that was made in the matter 
this Parliament was that the bill was twice read in the House 
of Commons, and the Parliament after that dissolved. But 
before their dissolution the Earl of Danby appeared at the bar 
of the House of Lords, and by the advice of Pollexfen, a very 
learned but perplexed lawyer, made use of no other plea but the 
King's pardon, to which the Commons put in a reply, importing 
that as in the case of murder an appeal lay from which the 
Kinp;'s pardon did not cover the person, so the offences of 
ministers of State being injuries done to the public, the King's 
pardon could not hinder a prosecution in Parliament, which 
seemed to be one of the chief securities of our constitution. If 
it could, then might evil ministers act as boldly as they pleased, 
since they knew so easy a way to be secured against the danger of 
impeachments. 

This was tlie substance of their reply, whereupon they 
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demanded a trial and judgment ; and then arose a famous debate, 
▼1Z.I whether bishops had a right of voting in any part of a trial 
for treason. It was agreed that they could not vote in the final 
judgment, but the question was, whether they had not a right 
to do so in the preliminaries. Those who argued for that 
right said that bishops were one of the three estates of which 
the Parliament was composed, and ought, therefore, to have a 
share in all parliamentary proceedings. In the times of Popery, 
indeed, they were for withdrawing from the King's Court and 
forming themselves into a state apart; but when our kin^s 
would not admit of that, they obtained leave to withdraw in 
judgments of life and death, as unbecoming their profession. 
But their very withdrawing showed that they had ori^nally a 
right to judge in such matters, and that their foregomg that 
right was a voluntary act which the Crown was willing to 
ii^ulge them in, and not any restraint laid upon them ; that 
the very form of their desiring leave to withdraw implied the 
voluntariness of it ; and the words of the Article of Clarendon^ 
were certainly construable in this senses viz., that they might 
sit during the trial till it came to the final sentence, and by 
consequence might vote in all preliminaries. 

On the other hand, it was argued that on the preliminaries 
the final sentence sometimes depended — ^as it did in the present 
case — and therefore voting in one was in effect voting in the 
other; that bishops could not judge the temporal lords as 
their peers^ for since their honour was not hereditary, they could 
not be the peers of those whose blood was dignified; and 
therefore, diough they were a part of the House in relation to 
the legislature, yet they had no right to be of it when a tem- 
poral lord came to be tried for high treason. The custom of 
Parliament, in short, they said, was the law of Parliament, and 
since they had never judged in these cases before, they had no 
pretence to claim such a pri\ilege now. 

Thus the point was argued on both sides ; and Dr. Stilling- 
fleet upon this occasion gave a learned proof of his great 
abilities in any argument; for he published a treatise on this 
subject, whereby he put an end to the controversy in the opinion 
of iJl impartial men, and proved, beyond all contradiction, that 
bishops had a right to vote in those preliminaries both from 
our records and constitution. The bishops' right to vote was 
carried by a majdrity, and upon that the Commons refused to |' 

> Coostittttiont of CUrendoo, Janaaiy 35th, 1164, pasted to retrench the : 
power of the deigy. 
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proceed unless the bishops were made to withdraw the whole 
trial; and when matters came to this issue the Parliament 
was first prorogued, and then dissolved. 

This raised a great clamour against the bishops, and hot 
people b^an everywhere to censure them as a set of men who^ 
for their own ends and any punctilio they pretended to, would 
expose the nation and the Protestant religion to ruin. In 
revenge for this, many began to declare openly in favour of the 
Nonconformists ; and the Nonconformists, upon such encourage- 
ment, became too insolent The act that had restrained the 
press was now expired, so that many virulent pamphlets both 
against the Court and clergy were published, wherein the Non- 
conformists had so great a hand that they provoked the other 
party to write with the like vehemence against them. The 
chief maxiagerp.f these, paper wars was Sir Roger L'Estrange, 
a man who had lived in all the late times, and was furnished „ 
with' many passages and an inexhaustible copiousness of wiitix^. 
He for four years published three or four sheets a week, under 
the title of the " Observator,** all tending to defame the Dis- 
senters, and to raise in the clergy a vain apprehension of the 
approaching ruin of the Church ; and the clergy, being thus 
sharpened and furnished by these papers, delivered theo^dves 
u|> to much heat and indiscretion both in the pulpit and 
private conversation. The fears of Popery were changed into 
the apprehensions of a rebellion. The year forty-one, wherein 
the wars broke out, was a common topic among tliem ; and, 
instead of defending the principles of the Protestant religion, 
they seemed to be so busy in nothing as in drawing parallels 
between the late times and theirs. This raised much censure 
and hatred, though the lives and labours of many worthy and 
eminent men^ among them did in a great measure rescue the 
Church from those reproaches that Uie follies of others drew 
upon it. 

When the Parliament was up^ the courts of justice went on 
in their proceedings against the prisoners, and five of the 
Jesuits who were accused before^ viz., Whitebread, Fenwick, 
Harcourt, Gavan, and Turner, were brought to their trial. 
Oates repeated his former evidence against them ; and they, in 
their defence, brought over sixteen persons from their house 
at St Omer's, who testified that Oates stayed among them all 
the while from December, 1677, till June, 1678 ; that he sat at 

* Such were Tenison, Sharp, Patrick, Sherlock, Fowler, Scot, Calamy, 
Qaget, Oulworth, the two Morei^ WUliami, aod meay others 
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a table by himself in the refectory, and was therefore more 
observable; and that ihcy saw him every day except one or 
two that he was in the infirmary; and thereupon they inferred 
that he could not possibly be in London in the April between, 
wherein he had sworn those consnltations for killing the King 
were held. But in opposition to this Oates had found out 
seven or eight persons who deposed that they saw him In 
England about the beginning of May ; and an old Dominican, 
who was still of that Church and order, swore also that he saw 
him and spoke frequently with him about that time. This 
quite blasted the credit of the St. Omer's scholars, and gave 
more sanction to- what Dugdale and Bedloe swore against the 
Jesuits, so that the jury was soon determined in the verdict, 
and condemned them ; but at their execution they did, with 
the greatest solemnity and the deepest imprecations possible, 
deny the whole evidence upon which they suffered^ protesting 
that they held no opinions either of the lawfulness of assas- 
sinating princes, or of the Pope's power to depose them, and 
that they accounted all equivocation and lying for a good cause 
odious and sinful. 

Lan^^home the lawyer was tried ncxt^ and to invalidate Oates's 
deposition he made use of the St. Omer's scholar s^ but to no 
purpose, for their testimony was blasted before* He insisted 
on some contradictions in Oates^s evidence at several trials. 
He urged the reasonableness of his being seized and searched 
at first, had such commissions been lodged with him as was 
pretended, whereas he was let alone, and not so much as 
named till six weeks after the first discovery. And in answer 
to what Bedloe swore, viz., that he saw him enter some of 
Coleman's treasonable tetters (wherein mention was made of 
killing the King) in a register, he showed the improbability 
for a man of his great compass of business to be set to register 
letters. But all this was of no use to him. He was cast ; and 
though great pains were taken to persuade him to disclose what 
he knew of the plot, and his execution upon that account was 
delayed for some weeks, yet he protested he had no discover)' 
of that kind to make, and persisted in this to his death* He 
died with great constancy of mind, and spent the time in which 
•his execution was respited in writing some devout and well^ 
composed meditations; for he was in all respects a very ex 
tiaordinary man, learned and honest in his profession, but out 
of measure bigoted in his religion. 

Gavan^ the Jesuit, had protested, at his late execution, that 
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he never thought it lawful to murder kings, upon whidi one 
Serjeant, a secular priest, who was always at enmity with the 
Jesuits, but a very zealous Papist in his own way, appeared 
before the Council upon security given, and avened that the 
last time Gavan was in Flanders he said to a very devout man, 
from whom Serjeant had it, that he thought the Queen might 
lawfully take away the King's life for the injuries he had done 
her, but much more because he was a heretic. But this being 
a testimony only at second hand, it was not much considered ; 
and in truth the building so much and shedding so much blood 
upon what was the weakest part of the plot, me credit of the 
witnesses, raised a general prejudice against it all, and took 
away the force of what was incontestably true, viz., that the 
whole party was contriving a change in religion, and tiying to 
effect it by foreign aid. 

Wakeman, the Queen's physician, came next upon his trial. 
Gates swore to his hand from a bill he saw him once write to 
Ashby the Jesuit, then going to Bath, and wherein he advised 
him to pump and make use of milk diet ; and he swore like- 
wise that he saw at another time a letter written by the same 
hand, wherein he made mention of his zeal in the desi^ of 
killing the King. Bedloe deposed that he saw him receive a 
bill of ;£2,ooo &om Harcourt, in part of a greater sum, and he 
heard Harcourt tell him for what use and purpose it was given 
him. Against Oates's evidence Wakeman proved that at first 
he only accused him upon hearsay, and did solemnly protest 
that he knew nothing personally against him, that the note 
which he mentioned was not written by himself, but by his 
servant, and that the pretended prescription of a milk diet was 
a plain indication of a gross forgery, since nothing was so 
inconsistent with Bath water as milk ; and against what Bedloe 
averred he showed the great improbability of trusting himself 
in such matters to such a person. 

Three Benedictine priests were tried at the same time with 
Wakeman, against whom Oates deposed that they were all in 
the plot for killing the King, and that one of them, being their 
superior, had engaged to give ;^6,ooo towards carrying it 
on ; and Bedloe swore something circumstantial to the same 
purpose against two of them, but he had nothing to charge the 
third with. In opposition to this they proved that another 
person had been their superior for several years; that Oates 
was never suffered to come within their house ; that the nig^t 
before he made his discovery, when he took Pickering out of 

o a 
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his bed, he protested he had nothing to allege against them, 
with many more things of the like nature, to destroy the truth 
of what was attested ; so that when Scroggs came to sum up 
the evidence, he, contrary to his former practice, did it very 
favourably for the prisoners, and they were thereupon acquitte<^ 
to the great discredit and mortification of the witnesses. 

But it is time now to look back to Scotland. The party that 
opposed Duke Lauderdale began to take heart upon this great 
turn in England, were encouraged by the ministry to bring an 
accusation against him, and Imd a solemn hearing upon it. 
Mackenzie, die King's advocate, was sent for to defend the 
administration, and Lockhart and Cunningham were to argue 
against it The latter had not Lockhart's quickness and talent 
of speaking, but he was a learned and judicious man, and had 
the most general, and, indeed, the most deserved reputation for 
integrity and virtue of any man, not only of his own profession, 
but of the whole nation. They made out beyond the possi- 
bility of an answer many sore grievances in the administration, 
and particukurly that commissions given to an army to live on 
free quarter in a time of peace was against the whole constitu- 
tion as well as express laws of the kingdom. But this did not 
move the King, nor change his sentiments of Lord Lauderdale, 
though the very notion of calling the King's Commissioner to 
an account was a triumph to his adversaries, and set the people 
who ran about with the field conventicles, and had found the 
weight of his indignation, into a kind of frenzy. 

As the Archbishop of St. Andrews was going home from the 
Council one day, and had sent his servants some one way and 
some another, so that there were no horsemen about the coach, 
a party of these furious men came upon him, and because they 
found him unattended, they, in their mad enthusiastic notions, I 
concluded that God now had delivered their greatest enemy j 
into their hand, whereupon seven of them rode up to the j 
coach, one firing a pistol at him, which burnt his gown, but did •, 
not go into his body. They fancied that he had some magical I 
secret to secure him against shot, and so, dragging him^ out of j 
his coach, and with many repeated stabs, murdered him bar- ' 
barously. This was the dismal end of that unhappy man. It 
struck terror into all people, and softened his enemies into: 
some tenderness and commiseration ; so that those who had no ' 
respect for him during his life were concerned for bis end, and | 
treated his memory with decency ever after, | 
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But their fury did not end here, for about a week after this 
there was a great field conventicle held within ten miles of 
Glasgow, where a body of the guards that was sent to disperse 
them was repulsed, and, with the loss of thirty of their number, 
forced to retire. The people, flushed with this success, marched 
directly to Glasgow, where their numbers were so magnified 
that a company or two of the King's forces quitted the place 
at their approach, and the Earl of Linlithgow, who was sent 
with a thousand foot, two hundred horse, and* two hundred 
dragoons against them (upon intelligence that they were now 
above eight thousand strong), retired, as not daring to venture 
the King's forces upon such an inequality; but this he was 
rather thought to do at Lord Lauderdale's instigation, on pur- 
pose to give the rebels time to increase to such a number, and 
to proceed to such a pitch of madness, as might justify the 
violences of his administration. This certainly was the eflect 
of his retreat — ^that the rebels, now seeing themselves become 
formidable, and the country left to their discretion, b^an to 
fancy that their numbers would increase apace, and therefore 
published a sort of manifesto, wherein they complained of 
the oppressions they lay under, asserted the obligation of 
the Covenant, and concluded with a demand of a finee 
Parliament. 

After such an affront as this the King was resolved to lose 
no time, but sent down the Duke of Monmouth post, with full 
ix)wers to command in chief, and directions to some troops 
that lay in the north of England to march upon his orders; 
and positive instructions were sent down after him not to treat 
with the rebels, but fall on them immediately. Upon the 
Duke's approach, they sent some of their people to treat with 
him, but his answer was that he had no such commission, only 
if they M-ould lay down their arms, and cast themselves upon 
the King's mercy, he would endeavour to interpose for their 
pardon. But such was their infatuation that they had neither 
grace to submit nor courage to fight. The bridge^ that was 
over the Clyde was a pass that every one believed they intended 
to dispute, but instead of that they stood looking on, like men 
who had lost their senses, till the Duke made himself master of 
it, and uix>n the first charge threw down their arms and ran 
away. The Duke stopped the execution his men were making 
as soon as he could, which was afterwards objected to him as a 

^ Called Bothwell Bridge, not far from Hamiltoo, where the rebels lUed, 
Aad ffom whence the action had iu deoominatioii* 
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violation of the King's injunction. But he could not, he said, 
kill men in cold blood ; that was the work of a butcher, as 
the action, indeed, was bloody enough, for there werel)etween 
two and three hundred men killed, and twelve hundred taken 
prisoners. 

The Duke came to Court as soon as be had settled matters, 
sent home the militia, put the troops under discipline, and 
restored tranquillity in the country ; and he then moved the 
King to grant an Act of Indemnity for what was past, and a 
liberty to hold meetings ^ by licence or connivance for the 
future. But the Act of Indemnity was so drawn up that it 
least of all favoured those for whom it was principally intended. 
All preachers, gentlemen, and officers were excepted out of it, 
so that two of their chief preachers were hanged, to deter 
others. Two hundred of the prisoners were sent to Vir]^inia, 
but cast away at sea; the rest were let go upon signmg a 
bond to keep the peace ; and in this manner that wild and 
tumultuary rebellion ended. 

Not long after this the King was taken ill at Windsor of an 
intermittent fever, and the fits were so long and so severe that 
the physicians began to apprehend there was some danger. 
This made him order the Duke to be sent for, but with great 
secrecy. The danger, however, was over before the Duke 
arrived, and when the King enjoined him to return again, he 
refused not to comply, on this condition — that the Duke of 
Monmouth, whom he had reason to suspect of ambitious views, 
should be put out of all command, and equally ordered to go 
beyond sea. And the Duke of Monmouth's friends advised 
him to comply with this, as a sure way to raise his interest in 
the nation, for that the Parliament, they said, would without 
doubt addlress the King for his recall ujx>n their first meeting. 
But, to prevent this, the Duke of York had prevailed with the 
King not to call a Parliament that winter, in hopes that the 
heat of the nation would, by the help of time, grow cooler, and 
the party that now began to declare for the right of succession 
gain strength. Thus both the Dukes were sent abroad, and so 
that enmity, which before was hid in~ complaisance, and^cburt' 
civilityi broke out openly, and appeared without disguise. 

The party that b<^an to be made for the Duke of York-were 
now endeavouring to foment jealousies everywhere. They 

* Mcctincs were, Sy the King's order, opened for awhile ; bnt upon the 
Dttkc of Monmouth*! disgrace that onlcf was rccalUd* and th^ were 
immediately thnt up again* • 
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pretended, and sent advertisements thereof to the chief of the 
ministry, that on a day when the Common Hall was to meet 
in the City a design was laid to seize on the Tower and do all 
such violences as attend a popular fury ; but that day passed 
without disturbance, or the least appearance of any other 
design besides the business for which the Hall was summoned. 
And now a whisper ran about that an extraordinary thing 
would quickly break out, which would carry off the plot from 
the Papists, and cast it upon the contrary party. For one 
Dangerfield, a subtle and dangerous man, who had gone 
through all the shapes and practices of roguery, and in par- 
ticular was a false coiner, undertook now to coin a plot for the 
benefit of the Papists. He was in gaol for debt, and in an ill 
intrigue with one Cellier, a Popish midwife, a woman of wit, 
but abandoned to lewdness, who took him out of prison aiHl 
carried him to the Countess of Powys, with whom it was con- 
cluded that he should engage others with himself to swear that 
commissions had been offered them to assist in the subversioo 
of the Government, which was to be totally changed, and the 
King and royal family sent away. 

To countenance this fiction, he had placed in a dark comer 
of one Colonel Mansel's room a bundle of seditious but ill- 
contrived letters, which was afterwards found by some searchers 
sent from the Custom House, pretending to look for forbidden 
goods. But the letters, upon examination, were so palpably 
counterfeit, that inquiry was made into the forgery ; and at one 
of Dangerfield's haunts a paper was found in a meal-tub (which 
thence gave a name to the plot) containing a scheme of the 
whole contrivance, which Dangerfield upon his commitment 
made a full confession of. The Earls of Essex and Halifax 
were set down among others to be sworn against, and upon this 
they pressed the King with much vehemence to call a Parlia- 
ment immediately. But he refusing to do that, for fear that 
men's minds should be exasperated by this new discovery. Lord 
Essex left the Treasury, and Lord Halifax soon after fell into 
such a melancholy and dejection of spirit, that, though he was 
offered to be made Secretary of State, he refused it, and widi- 
drew for some time from public business. 

Upon the Duke of Monmouth's removal beyond sea, the 
nobility in Scotland were apprehensive' that Lord Lauderdale 
would be continued in his posts, and act over again his former 
extravagances, and therefore they got it moved to the King 
that it would be onore honourable and more for the Duke of 
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York's interest to live in Scotland than to live abroad, for they 
thought that this would put a stop to Lord Lauderdale's 
coining down, as well as give the Duke a handsome opportu- 
nity of making himself acceptable to the nation. The motion 
pleased the King, and the Duke was appointed to come over 
and meet him at Newmarket in October; which when Lord 
Shaftesbury knew, he called a Council at Whitehall, and laid 
before them the danger the King was in by having the Duke so 
near him, and pressed them to represent this to him. But they 
did not agree to do it, and he, when the King came home, was 
turned out, and Lord Roberts, then made Earl of Radnor, 
a morose man, but severely just, and as wise as his cynical 
humour could allow him to be, was made Lord President in 
his stead. 

The Duke went to Scotland soon after, and upon that the 
Duke of Monmouth grew impatient, and begged the King's 
leave to return ; but when he saw no hope of obtaining it, he 
came over without leave, and gave himself fatally up to Lord 
ShaAesbury's conduct, who encouraged him to disobey the King 
requiring him to go back again, and to run into all the methods 
imaginable to make himself popular. For it was by his insti- 
gation that he went round many parts of England, under the 
pretence of hunting and horse-matches, to show himself to 
the people ; and by his procurement that petitions for a Par- 
liament were set on foot, in order to secure the King's person 
and the Protestant religion, all which was bad policy. It 
showed the weakness of the party, and made many well- 
meaning men suspect that an alteration in government was 
really intended, especially when a proclamation was published 
against them, and counter-petitions were promoted by the Court, 
and signed by much greater numbers, expressing an abhorrence 
of all seditious practices, and referring the time of calling a Par- 
liament wholly to the King. 

The worst effect of these movements against the King was, 
that they obliged him to declare in favour of the Duke, and 
fixed his resolutions of passing the winter without a Parlia- 
ment, which made some of the new councillors ^ request to be 
excused from their attendance in Council, and several who had 
been put in the Admiralty and other commissions desire to be 
dismissed, by which means the whole weight of the adminis- 
tration fell upon die Earl of Sunderland, I^rd Hyde, and Lord 
Godolphin. 
> 11m Loids RttMcU sod Cawndbb, Sir llcniy'Capcl, and Mr. PowcL 
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The last of these was a younger brother of an ancient family 
in Cornwall, who had been bred about the King for a page, and 
was now accounted one of the ablest men in the Court, u he 
was the most modest and silent man that perhaps was ever bred 
in one. He had a clear apprehension, and dispatched business 
with great temper and method. But for a man of business he 
was a great gamester, only he gave this reason for it — that it 
delivered him from the obligation of talking much. His 
notions were for the Court, but his true principles of religion 
and virtue, his behaviour free from pride and vanity^ his con- 
tempt of wealth, and incorrupt and sincere way of managing 
the concerns of the Treasury, created in all people a very high 
esteem of him, and entitl^ him to the confidence of four 
succeeding princes. 

lliere was in this year at midsummer a new practice begun 
in the City that produced veiy ill consequences. The shrievalty 
of London and Middlesex is, by its charter, in the City ; and 
when the day of election came, the common method was for 
the Lord Mayor to name one of the sheriffs by drinking to 
him on a public occasion, which nomination was first conficmed 
by the Common Hall, and then they proceeded to the choice of 
another. The office of a sherilT was very expensive. Men 
usually in that post lived up to the rate of pf 5,000 a year, so 
that the City's first care was to find out men who would bear 
the charge of it without compounding the matter (as the 
custom was) for ;f 400 fine. All juries were returned by the 
sherilTs, but that was commonly left to their undcr-sheriflEs, 
who were generally attorneys, and might be brought under the 
management of tiie Court. So now it was thought proper that 
the slicriflfs should be chosen with a little more care, and not 
so much to keep good tables as return good juries, llie 
person whom the Mayor drank to was set aside, and Bethel 
and Cornish were chosen sheriHs for the ensuing year, both 
Independents and Republicans in principle* and Bethel pa^ 
ticularly obnoxious for some indecent expressions he was said 
to make use of, approving the late King's death. So that the 
Court looked on this with a jealous eye, as done on design 
to pack juries, in order to screen the party in all prosecutions, 
and to debar the King in all his pretensions from common 
justice. • 

The Duke came to England in the spring, and continued 
about the King till near the winter, when he returned into 
Scotland again, and the Parliament sat, and went once more 
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upon the Bill of Exclusion. Lord Russell moved it first in 
the House of Commons, and was seconded by several of the 
most eminent speakers. The chief manager for the Court was 
Jenkins^ now made S;2cretary of State m Coventry's place. 
He was a man of exemplary life, and considerably learned, but 
dull and slow ; unjustly suspected of an inclination to Popery, 
though exact in every punctilio of the Church of England 
even to superstition ; a friend to the prerogative, and a great 
assertor of the Divine right of monarchy; so that his speeches 
And arguments against the exclusion were heard with indigna- 
tion, and a bill was brought in and passed the House, and 
carried up to the Lords for their concurrence. The Earls of 
Shaftesbury and Essex argued most for it, and the Earl of 
Halifax was the champion on the other side. He gained 
great honour in tlie debate, and in the opinion of the whole 
House had a manifest superiority over Lord Shaftesbury, 
which to him was triumph enough, though he enraged the 
House of Commons by it to that degree that they voted an 
address to the King to remove him from his councils and pre- 
sence for ever, on pretence that he had advised the dissolution 
of the last Parliament, but in reality because he had destroyed 
their bill. 

The King of France, since his successes in the Netherlands, 
had set up a Court at Metz, in which man^ princes, under the 
pretence of dependencies and other old titles, were judged to 
belong to the new French conquest. Hereupon the Prince of 
Orange projected an alliance against France: most of the 
German princes were ready to come into it, and the King 
pretended a disposition to do the same as soon as matters could 
be well adjusted at home. And to that purpose he sent many 
messages to the House of Commons, pressing for a supply 
both for the relief of Tangier, then in danger from the King 
of Fez, and for enabling him to enter into alliances necessary 
for the common preservation. But, instead of an answer, the 
House returned him a long representation of the danger that 
both he and they were in, with assurances to do everything 
for him that he could desire as soon as they were sufficiently 
secured. They then went on to renew their addresses against 
the Earl of Halifax, and to request the dismission of several 
other lords from his service, as persons inclined to Popery. 
They impeached some judges for illegal chaigesand judgments, 
and Seymour for corruption and maladministration in the 
treasury of the navy* They impeached Scit)ggs for high treason ; 
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but what WAS alleged against him amounting to no more than 
misdemeanours, the Lords rejected the impeachment 11x9 
asserted the people's right to petition for a Parliament, and, 
because some in their counter*pctitions had expressed an 
abhorrence of this practice, they voted all such abhorrcrs bctraytn 
of the liberties of the nation. They voted all antidpaUoos op 
the public revenue contrary to law, and that whosoever lent his 
money on the credit of these anticipations was a public enemj 
to the kingdom ; and proceeded at last to an association, in 
imitntion of that in Queen Elixabeth's time, for revenging the 
King's death upon all Papists, if he should happen to be lulled. 
But all these were the extravagances of resentment and high 
indignation, and not so consistent with the prudence of a 
legislature. 

After the rejection of the Bill of Exclusion, Lord Halifiu 
pressed the House to go on to limitations; but the Duke's 
friends abhorred the motion, and Lord Shaftesbury's party 
laughed at it ; and when it was proposed in the House to enter 
into an association to maintain such expedients as should be 
thought proper, and have some' cautionary towns put into the 
hands of the associators during the King's life, to make them 
pood after his death, this was thought too dangerous an 
mvasion of the prerogative to be insisted on, and gave the 
King umbrage to think that he himself was levelled at chieflyi 
though for decency's sake his brother was only named. 

The Duchess of Portsmouth acted a very odd part all thb 
while, but the reason of her acting so was not so visible. She 
went in heartily with the Commons as to the matter of exclu- 
sion, and promised her best endeavours to induce the King to 
a compliance ; and for this service it was proposed that, if she 
could bring the King to that, and to some other popular things^ 
the Parliament would go next to prepare a bill for securing his 
person, and for empowering him to declare his successor to the 
crown, as had been done in Henry VHL's time ; that she con- 
sequently, having such an ascendant over his affections, might 
probably induce him to declare her son his successor. And 
the thing was once carried so far, that for ;^8oq,ooo, which was 
afterwaids brought down to ;£6oo,ooo, the King consented to 
it ; but the Parliament and he were so diffident of each other, 
that they would not part with the money till he had passed 
the act, nor would he pass the act till they had given him the 
money. The King, however, reconciled the Duke totlie 
Duchess of Portsmouth's conduct in all this by pretending that 
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she did it by his order, to sift into the designs of the party and 
to defeat the limitations, which the Duke dreaded, by pretend- 
ing a zeal for the exclusion, which the King was resolved should 
never pass. 

The other great business of this Parliament was the trial of 
the Viscount Stafford, younger son of the old Earl of Arundel, 
and uncle to the^ Duke of Norfolk, a weak but fair-conditioned 
man, and who in his younger days had run into great vices, 
that had almost proved fatal to him. He was on ill terms 
with his nephew's familv, not gracious with the King, and of 
■mall consideration with the Duke; so that his fall may be 
ascribed not so much to his guilt as his want of friends to 
support him. His trial was pompous; it continued for five 
days, and the Earl of Nottingham was High Steward. On the 
first day the Commons brought only general evidence to prove 
the reality of the plot, to which he said not much, only he 
mentioned the solemn protestations of innocence wherewith 
all the prisoners hitherto had died, and his own sentiments 
concerning the illegality of the Pope's power to depose princes. 

On the second day diey brought in their evidence to prove 
him guilty. Bedloe died the summer before at Bristol, but it 
being then the time of assizes, he sent for North, Lord Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, and confirmed upon oath all 
that he had sworn formerly, except what related to the Queen 
and the Duke, which retraction hsui an appearance of sincerity, 
and made his confirmation have more weight Oates deposed 
that Lord Stafford had a patent to be paymaster-general to the 
army ; Dugdale swore that he had ofiered him ;^soo to kill 
the King; and Turberville in like manner deposed that he had 
b^gun the same proposition to him in Paris in '75, had taken 
much pains to persuade him to it, and had sent him over to 
England by way of Dieppe, himself intending to come that 
way, but afterwards sent word that he was to go by Calais. 

On the third day he brought his evidence to discredit the 
witnesses. Oates, he said, had acknowledged that he had gone 
in among them on purpose to betray them; so that he had 
been for some years takmg oaths and receiving sacraments in 
so treacherous a manner, that no credit could be given to a man 
who was so black by his own confession. Dugdale he proved 
had never been in his chamber but once, while he was at Lord 
Aston's, and tliat on all times he htid sworn to he if^'as not at 
Lord Aston's, but either at Bath or Badminton. And whereas 
Turberville had said he was then in a fit oC the gout when he 
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made him the above proposition, he proved that he never had a 
fit of the gout in his life ; that he did not intend to come by 
Dieppe, but had sent for a yacht to meet him at Calais; that 
since his coming to England TurberviUe had never once been 
with him, but was often heard to say that he was minded to 
turn evidence, because he saw nobody live so well as they. 

On the fourth day proofs were brought in to suppcMt dx 
evidence, and it was made appear that Dugdale had served the 
Lord Aston long and with great reputation, that he had been 
very frequently in I^rd Stafford's company, that the nevs 
alx)ut Godfrey's death was what he had reported, and that one 
of the witnesses brought against him was, to Lord StafTord's 
knowledge, scandalous in all respects. Turbervillc described 
both the room and street in Paris wherein he saw Lord Staf- 
ford ; he produced a witness who saw him at Dieppe, aod 
heard him complain of a certain lord who had disappointed him, 
and proved by several that Lord Stafford was often lame^ which 
he might reasonably enough mistake for the gout 

On the fifth day Stafford resumed all his evidence, and 
urged every particular very strongly. Jones^ in the name of 
the Commons, did the same against him with great force; and 
though he thought it convenient to drop Oates, becai»e the 
objection against him was unanswerable, yet he made it very 
clear that Dugdale and TurberviUe were two good witnesses, not 
at all discredited by anything that was brought against them. 
When it came to the vote, above fifty of the peers, among whom 
were four Howards, his kinsmen, condemned him, and above 
thirty acquitted him. His behaviour during the whole trial and 
at the receiving his sentence was with more constancy than vas 
expected from him. He supped and slept all the night before 
his execution, and when he came to die he had no signs of fear 
or disorder upon him, but went out of life very composedly, 
denying to the last all that the witnesses had sworn against 
him. 

Lord Stafford's death put a period to all further prosecution 
of the plot ; and not long after, when the King saw there vas 
no hope of prevailing with the Commons without granting 
the exclusion, he first prorogued and then dissolved the Parlia- 
ment. But the morning before their prorogation two votes 
wore carried in the House of Commons of a very extraordinary 
nature. The one was, ''That the laws made against recusants 
ought not to be executed against any but those of the Church 
of Rome;" and the other, ''That it was the opinion of the 
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House that the laws against Dissenters ought not to be put in 
execution." This was thought so great an invasion of the 
legislature, when one House pretended to suspend the executioh 
of laws and to dictate to courts and juries how they were to 
proceed, that instead of being a kindness to the Nonconformists, 
It raised a new storm against them all over the nation. 

The King was resolved to try a Parliament once more, 
and because he imagined that they were encouraged, if not 
inflamed, by the City of London, he summoned the next to meet 
at Oxford. Elections, however, went generally in the counti^ 
for the members who had served before, and in some places it 
was given as an instruction not to recede from the Bill of 
Exclusion. 

The press in the meantime was very licentious, and though 
several printers were indicted for scandalous libels upon the 
Government, yet the grand juries were so packed that they 
always returned an Ignoramus upon the bills against them. 

One Fitzharris, an Irish Papist, was taken up, a little before 
the Oxford Parliament met, for framing a malicious and trea- 
sonable libel against the King and his whole family. Cornish 
the sheriff went to see him, and because he desired to have a 
justice brought to him (for he pretended to make a discovery of 
the plot far beyond all that was yet known), Cornish acquainted 
the King with it, and the King sent the two secretaries, 
with some Privy Councillors, to take his examination, which 
consisted of a long relation of a i>ractice to kill the King, 
wherein the Duke was concerned, with many more particulars 
needless to be mentioned, because they were all fictions. He 
still persisted in his desire to have some justice of the City 
brought to him, so Clayton and Treby went, and to them he 
made the same pretended discovery ; but seeming in this to 
distrust the King's ministers, he was soon removed to the 
Tower, which the Court resolved to make the prison for all 
offenders till sheriffs could be chosen more agreeable to the 
King's mind. 

In March the King opened the Parliament at Oxford with 
some severe reflections on their former proceedings. He was 
resolved, he said, to maintain the succession of the crown in 
the right line, but for (juieting his people's fears he was willing 
to put the administration of the Government into Protestant 
hands, which was* generally understood of a prince regent, 
with whom the regal prerogative was to be lodged during the 
Duke's liCci The expedient was debated for some time, but it 
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being thought contrary to law to separate the prerogative from 
the person of the King, and introductive of a civil war to set 
up two rival powers in one nation, the proposition was rejected, 
to the joy of the Duke's party, who dreaded this expedient moit 
of all, and a resolution was taken to go again to the Bill of 
Exclusion. The Commons resolved likewise to take the manage- 
ment of Fitzharris's affair out of the hands of the Couit 
They therefore carried an impeachment to the bar of the House 
of Lords against him, and upon its being rejected, passed a 
furious vote that justice was denied them by the Lords, and 
that all those who concurred in trying Fitzharris in any other 
court were betrayers of the liberties of their country. 

By these stei^ ^^ ^^S foresaw what might be expected 
from them, and therefore coming to the House of Lords, he pat 
on his robes in haste, and calling up the Commons, he dissolved 
the Parliament without any previous notice, and departed 
instantly to Windsor. 

Soon after this the King published a Declaration for the 
satisfaction of his people, in which he reckoned ail the hard 
things that had been done by the last three Parliaments, and 
set out their undutiful behaviour in many instances; yet in 
conclusion he assured his good subjects that nothing shouki 
ever alter his affection to the Protestant religion, as established 
by law, nor his love to Parliaments ; and when this Declaratioa 
passed in Council, the Archbishop of Canterbury moved that 
an order might be added to it, requiring the clergy to publish 
it in all the churches of England. The Declaration was 
answered with spirit and judgment enough in a paper penned bj 
Sidney, revised by Somers, and corrected by Jones ; but it had 
no great effect, whereas the Declaration raised over England 
a humour of making addresses to the King, as it were in 
answer to it The grand juries and bench of justices, the cities 
and boroughs, the franchises and corporations, many manors 
and companies in towns, and at last the very apprentices, sent 
up addresses, some in a modest strain, expressing their joy at 
the assurances they saw in the King's Declaration, and dedicat- 
ing thereupon their lives and fortunes to his service ; othen in 
a higher tone, arraigning the late Parliament as guilty of 
sedition and treason, reflecting severely on the NoncoiSbnnists, 
and desiring the laws to be put in execution against them; but 
the greater number, and the most acceptable, were such as 
declared they would adhere to the succession of the crown in 
the lineal descent^ and condemned the exclusion with sooie 
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bitterness. These addresses were high panegyrics upon the 
King's person and government Those who brought them 
up were usually knighted and well treated at Court Many 
zealous healths were drunk among them, and in their cups the 
old valour and swaggerings of the Cavaliers seemed to be 
revived again. 

The clergy on this occasion carried matters higher still. 
They cried up the Duke's succession, as if a Popish king had 
been a special blessing of Providence, and gave themselves a 
loose against Nonconformists, as if there were no other danger 
but from that quarter. The apprehensions of Popery were 
quite forgotten in their sermons, and the whole bent of their 
zeal turned against Dissenters, who were now to be proceeded 
against according to law ; and to promote this, pamphlets of 
all sorts were sent into the country to expose them and decry 
the late Parliament, commissions of all lands were everywhere 
altered, nor was there one left on the bench or in the militia 
who did not come heartily into the measures of the Court 

At this time the encouragement given in England to good 
swearers brought over some lewd Irish priests, and others of 
that nation, who thought themselves well qualified for that 
employment Plunkett, the Popish Primate of Armagh, a wise 
and sober man, and who was for living quietly and in due sub- 
mission to the Government, without engaging in the intrigues 
of State, had censured some of these priests for their vicious- 
ness, and they drew in others to swear that there was a plot in 
Ireland to bring over the French and massacre all the English, 
and that Plunkett had a great bank of money prepared, and an 
army listed to assist in the design. He had nothing to say in 
his own defence but to deny all, so that he was condemned, 
and suffered very decently, expressing himself in many particu- 
lars as became a bishop, and denying everything that had been 
sworn against him wiih his last breath. 

Scroggs was at this time turned out, and Pemberton made 
Chief Justice. In his youth he had mixed with such lewd 
company that he quickly spent all he had, and ran so deep in 
debt that he was cast into prison, where he lay many years ; 
but he followed his studies so closely there, tliat he became 
one of the most able men of his profession. He had been a 
judge before, but turned out by Scroggs's means, and being not 
entirely compliant, was turned out a second time, when the 
Court would be served by none but men of thorough-paced 
obsequiousness. When Fitzharris came before him, he pleaded 
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the impeachment in Parliament, but tliat being ovemiled, the 
proof against him was so full that he was cast When he saw 
no hopes, he said tlmt Lord Howard, with whom he had some 
familiarity, was the author of the libel for which hevasooD- 
demned ; but the paper was so ill penned, and so little disguised 
in the treasonable part, that it appeared plainly the work of a 
much meaner hand. Lord Howard, however, was committed 
uix>n it, but when the bill against him was brought to the 
grand jury, Fitzharris's wife and maid, who were the evidence^ 
so grossly forswore themselves, that the Attorney-General 
thought fit to withdraw it, and Fitzharris, when he came to (Ue, 
disavowed all his former discovery, and laid it on the AaiS& 
and two justices as a subornation of theirs, though it was 
manifestly impossible for that to be true. 

Not long after this, Dugdale, Turberville, Smith, and the 
Irish witnesses came under another management, and dis- 
covered a plot to be executed at Oxford, wherein the King was 
to be killed and the Government changed. One Cdlqge, a 
joiner by trade, an active and hot man, and who came to be 
known by the name of the Protestant Joiner, was apprehended 
on this account. He had spoken often with great indecency 
of the King, and in his manner threatened that they would 
make him pass the Bill of Exclusion ; but his design of seizing 
on the King was so notorious a falsehood tliat the grand jury 
returned Ignoramus. The witnesses, however, deposed that he 
went down to Oxford upon that design, and so he was carried 
thither to be tried. The evidences swore positively agfunst 
him. College endeavoured to show how little credit was due 
to their testimony ; but that would not do, so he was condemiied, 
and suffered with great constancy and appearance of devotion, 
denying his knowledge of any plot, and protesting his iniu)ce»cc 
of any ill design against the King, though the heat bf. bis 
temper might have carried him oftentimes into some undutiivd 
expressions ;i^ainst him. 

In attemptmg to invalidate Dugdale's credit, College objected 
to him that when by his lewdness he had become diseased, 
he, to cover that, gave it out that he was poisoned by the 
Papists; upon which he protested solemnly he never had 
become diseased, and that if it could be proved against him he 
was content all the evidence he had ever given should be dis^ 
credited for ever. And he was taken at his word; for Dr. 
Lower, then the most noted physician in London, proved, both 
by his bills and by the apothecary who served him, that he had 
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been under Us hands for the cure of that disease ; and so he 
never appeared as an evidence any more. 

The Earl of Shaftesbury, who had been a very busy man, 

and drove on with great fury in the prosecution of the former 

ploty was now committed and sent to the Tower upon the 

evidence of Turberville and the Irish witnesses. His papers 

were at the same time seized, but there was nothing material 

found among them except a draft of an association, by which 

the King, if it had taken place, would have reigned only at the 

discretion of the party, but it was neither written nor marked 

in any place with his own hand, nor was there any witness but 

one to attest its being found upon him; so that when an 

indictment was presented to the grand jury against him, though 

the witnesses swore many strange things, mixed with other 

matters that looked like his extravagant way of talking, and 

though the copy of the association was brought in confirmation 

of his treason, yet the jury returned Ignoramus upon the bill, 

which enraged the Court highly. And upon this a new set of 

addresses went round the kingdom, expressing an abhorrence of 

associations, and complaining that justice was denied the King; 

whereupon a dispute arose. What sort of evidence, whether 

real and true, or only slight and probable, was sufficient to 

authorise a jury to make their presentments ? and Lord Somers 

upon the argument wrote a very judicious book in the defence 

of these JJpMniMfrj juries. 

In a few days after Lord Shaftesbury's trial Turberville was 
taken with the small-pox, and the symptoms were so bad upon 
him that the physician told him he had no hopes of his 
recovery. . Upon this he composed himself to die, and sent for 
Mr. Hewes, the curate of St Martin's, a grave and worthy 
man, to prepare him for it Hewes charged him to examine 
himself, and if he had sworn falsely against any man, to con- 
fess his sin and glorify God, though it were to his own shame. 
But he protested, both in his discourse and when he received 
the sacrament, that he had sworn nothing but the truth in what 
he had deposed both against Lord Stafford and the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, and renounced the mercies of God and the benefits 
of CSuist's death if he did not speak the plain and naked truth, 
without any reservation. His understanding and memory were 
all along perfect ; his sense of another state, and of the account 
he was to give to God for his past life, real and undissembled ; 
and yet he continued in this mindt ^nd with these declarations 
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in his mouth, to the last And Tongue, who first brought out 
Oatcs, dying about a year before this, protested to all who came 
to see him that he knew of no subornation in the whole matter, 
nor was he himself guilty of any ; so tliat what to think in this 
cose we cannot tell. Here are the last words of d3ring men 
against the last words of those who suffered ; and in this mist 
of incertitude must matters be left till the great revelation of 
all secrets. And so we |>ass on to observe how afiairs weie 
managed in Scotland during the great disord^ here. 

The Duke of York, upon his first coming to Scotland, be- 
haved himself in so obliging a manner that the nobility and 
gentry, who had been long trodden on by the Duke of Lauder- 
dale and his party, found a sensible alteration. He persuaded 
the bishops to proceed moderately, he showed in matters of 
justice an impartial temper, and encouraged all propositions 
relating to trade ; by which means he overcame the prejudices 
conceived against him, and, considering the aversion that nation 
had to his religion, made a greater progress in their affectiona 
than was expected. 

The Duke, being thus universally esteemed for his prudent 
administration, was advised to hold a Parliament in the summer 
of z68i, and to take the character of the King's Commissioner 
upon himself ; but, before that time came, a strange spirit of 
infatuation seized on a company of Presbyterians, who were 
called Cargillites, from one Cargill, once a minister of Glasgow, 
and then of no great repute, but now much followed, to the 
great reproach of the nation. 

Their opinion was that the King had forfeited his right by . 
breaking the covenant he had sworn at his coronation; and 
therefore in a formal declaration they renounced all allegiance 
to him, and affixed the same to the Cross of Dumfries. The 
guards fell upon a party of them whom tliey found in arms, 
when Cameron, one of their furious teachers (from whom tlicy 
were also called Camcronians), was killed ; but Hackston, who 
was one of Archbishop Sharp's murderers, and Caigill were 
taken. Hackston, when brought before the Council, would not 
own their authority ; so he was summarily condemned to have 
his liands cut off, and then to be hanged. He suffer^l this 
with amazing constancy, and seemed to be all the while in an 
enthusiastic rapture, and insensible of what was done to him ; 
for when his hands were cut off, he asked, like one unconcerned, 
if his feet were to be cut off too^ and when his heart was cut 
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out, notwithstanding his great efTusion of blood, it continued 
for some time to palpitate after it was on the hangman's knife. 
Cargill and many others of that mad sect suffered with so 
particular an obstinacy, that though the Duke sent them a 
/ pardon on the scaffold if they would only say *' God bless the 
{ King,'' yet they refused it with neglect One of them, a 
woman, said very calmly she was sure God would never bless 
him, and therefore she would not taJce God's name in vain; 
and another said more sullenly that she would not worship that 
idol, nor acknowledge any other king but Christ About fifteen 
or sixteen died under this delusion, and then the Duke ordered 
a stop to be put to their prosecution, and the rest to be sent to 
a house of correction, and put to hard labour, as the only way 
to settle their distracted brains. 

When the time of the sitting of the Parliament came^ the first \ 
act that passed was for the confirmation of all the laws formerly '; 
made against Popery, which seemed a good popular thing to | 
begin with ; the second was for the unalterableness of the sue- ] 
cession of the crown, which passed without one contradictory i 
vote ; the next for an additional revenue for some years to keep / 
up more forces ; and another for the regulation of the courts of I 
the Lords of Regalities, and for subjecting them to superior / 
judicatories ; but the words of this act were so penned that . 
they devolved all the justice and property of the nation into' 
the King's will and pleasure, and instead of appeals to other' 
courts, made eveiythmg end in a personal appeal to him. 

While the public business was thus going on, one stood up 
in Parliament, and accused Lord Halton, Duke Lauderdale's 
brother, of perjury, because he had sworn at Mitchell's trial 
that there was no promise of a pardon made him, and yet, 
according to his own letters to the Earl of Kincardine, there was 
express mention made of his pardon. The matter was plam 
upon inspecting the letters, nor was the Duke sorry to have 
Lord Lauderdale and his brother thus at mercy ; but instead 
of determining the matter in a parliamentary way, he moved 
that it might be referred to the King, which was readily agreed 
to^ and so no censure was ever put upon that base action. The 
Lord Baigeny, brother to Duke HiEunilton, had been put in 
prison, as concerned in the rebellion of Bothwell Bridge, and 
after several appointments for his trial, was at last dischaiged 
without having one thing objected to him. He made an inquiry 
afterwards into the reason of that procedure, and found that 
Lord Halton and some others had been tampering with some 
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people to turn evidence against him, had prepared them depo- 
sitions in form, and promised them a large share of the con- 
fiscated estates if they went through in the business, but that 
still, as the day of his trial drew near, these people's hearts 
misgave them, and so they did not proceed. Lord Bai]geny had 
full proofs of all this ready to be offered, but the Duke pccmkd 
to have this likewise referred to the King, and so it was never 
heard of, which was no great instance of the Diike's zeal for 
justice, since, by pretending to refer matters to the King, where 
he knew they would never be inquired into, he stopped the course 
of parliamentary proceedings, and gave a shelter and impunity 
to perjury and subornation. 

In the beginning of the Parliament it had been promised 
that as soon as an act for maintaining the succession was 
passed, all imaginable security should be given for the Pro- 
testant religion, and many zealous men began now to require 
an execution of that promise ; whereupon a test was proposed, 
"for all that should be capable of any office in Church or 
State, or of electing or being elected members of BBLrliament, 
that they should adhere firmly to the Protestant religion.* 
But then the Court party threw m additional clauses renoundi^ 
the Covenant, condemning all resistance under any pretence 
whatever, and expressing an obligation to defend all the Ki^g^ 
rights and prerogatives ; to treat of no matter, civil or ecclesi- 
astical, but by his permission ; never to endeavour any altera- 
tion in the government of Church or State ; and to swear all 
this according to the literal sense of the words. There were 
several objections against these additions ; but the great difficulty 
was by what definition or standard to fix the signification of so 
gencnd a term as that of the Protestant religion. And to this 
Dalrymple proposed the Confession of Faith agreed on in the 
year 1559, and enacted in Parliament in 1567, as the only 
confession of faith that had then the sanction of law. That 
was a book so worn out of use ^ that scarce any in the whole 
Parliament had ever read it None of the bishops had, as 
appeared afterwards, and yet they went blindly into it; and the 
Duke and his party set it on so earnestly, that upon one day's 
debate the act passed, and the Parliament of Scotland was soon 
after dissolved. 

As soon as the Test, with the Confession of Faith, was printed, 
there was a universal murmuring among the best of the deigy. 

' The Confession of Faith that was then read in Scotland was that whidi 
the Assembly of Divines at Westminster, anno 1648, had set ool* 
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Some were averse to swear to a system of faith made up of 
so many propositionsi and whereof some were at least doubtful ; 
many were offended at the great extent of the prerogative* in 
the point of supremacy; and almost all complained of the 
unreasonable obligation not to alter anything in a Church that 
was so manifestly destitute both of liturgy and discipline ; so 
that about eighty of the most pious and learned of their clergy 
chose to leave all rather than comply with the terms of the 
Test ; and the bishops, who thought their refusal a reproach to 
those that complied, treated them with great contempt, and put 
them to the hardship and necessity of seeking their bread in 
ether countries. 

The Earl of Argyll was a man of such power in Scotland, that 
the Duke, when he first came thither, thought it necessary 
either to gain him or ruin him. He was then of the Privy 
Council, and one of the Commissioners of the Treasury; and 
when he was called upon to take the Test, as his main objection 
was against that part of it that prohibited any alteration either 
in Church or State, which he accounted a limitation upon the 
legislature, he declared that as he did think that the Parliament 
did not intend an oath which implied contradictions, so he 
took it, as^ it was consistent with itself, and with a reserve of 
not restraining himself thereby from endeavouring to amend 
anything that was amiss in the Church or State, so far as was 
consistent with the Protestant religion and the duty of a good 
subject ; and this he took as part of his oath. It passed the 
Council-table without observation ; but when he came to make 
the same declaration at the Treasury Chamber, and was desired 
to write it down, which he did, he was immediately sent prisoner 
to the^ Castle, and it was pretended that his insinuating con- 
tradictions to be in an oath imposed by Parliament, and assum- 
ing to himself the liberty of explaining it, and taking it in his 
own sense, was defaming parliamentary proceedings, taking 
upon himself a legislative power, and incurring, consequently, 
the crime of high treason. 

When he was brought to his trial, the court that wns to judge 
the point of law (or, as it is called in Scotland, the relevancy of 
the libel) consisted of a Justice-General, the Justice Clerk, and 
five Judges ; but the Justice-General never votes unless the 
court is equally divided. One of the judges was deaf, and so 
very old that he 'could not sit out the whole trial, and therefore 
went home and to bed. The other four were equally divided ; 
whereupon they sent for the old one Ugain, who turned it 
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against the Earl of Argyll, and condemned him. Never 
sentence so universally cried out on as this. Men spoke of it, 
and of the Duke that drove it on, with horror, and the only 
apology made for it was that the Earl of Argyll had sudi an 
extensive jurisdiction in the Highlands that it was neoessaiy 
to attaint him, in order to lay some proper limitations upon it 
when he came to be restored ; but it was never once imagined 
that the Duke intended to proceed to execution. Things, how- 
ever, began to put on another appearance ; more guards w«e 
ordered up to Edinburgh, and rooms were fitted for the Earl in 
the common gaol, to which peers were removed before their 
execution, when he happily made his escape out of the castle in 
disguise, and came and lived for some time concealed in London, 
till he found it necessary to go beyond sea. 

But this was not the only instance of severity during this 
year's administration. One Home was charged by a kinsman 
of his own with having been at Bothwell Bridge, and by the 
Act of Indemnity all gentlemen of estates concerned in that 
aflair were exempted from the benefit of pardon. There was no 
ondence to prove him there, only one swore that he saw htm 
go into a village and seize on arms. But he proved the contiaxy, 
that he was in another place at that time, and manifestly dis- 
credited the witness ; and yet upon that single evidence, which 
was proved so infamous, he was convicted, and when inter- 
cessions were made for his life, the Duke would not hearken 
to any. 

But another trial went much deeper, and struck terror into 
the whole country. One AVeir of Blakewood was accused of 
treason for having kept company with a person who had been 
engaged in the matter of Bothwell Bndge. All the lawyers 
were of opinion that nothing could be made of this prosecution, 
and therefore Weir made use of no secret application, as thinking 
himself in no danger. But when his trial came on, the court 
fell into a very severe sentence by this odd way of reasoning : 
they judged that all men who suspected any to have been in 
the rebellion were bound to discover such their suspicion, and 
to give no harbour to such persons ; that the hare suspicion 
made it treason to harbour a person suspected, whether he were ^ 
guilty or not ; that if any person was under such suspicion, it 
was to be presumed that all the neighbourhood knew it ; and 
it being proved that the person with whom Weir had conversed 
lay under that suspicion. Weir was thereupon condemned as 
guilty of high treason ; and though he was not executed, yet the 
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very precedent was a terrible thing, for most of the gentry might 
be as obnoxious as Weir was, and none could have the comfort 
to know when he was safe. 

The Court, however, was resolved to prosecute this further, 
and accordingly a proclamation was put out in the beginning of 
the next year by which the King appointed Circuit Courts to be 
sent round the western and southern countie^ to inquire after 
all who had been guilty of harbouring or conversing with those 
that had been in the late rebellion, even though neither process 
nor proclamation had been issued out against them, and to 
prosecute all that were found guilty of such converse as traitors, 
unless they immediately took the Test, which was to entitle 
them to indemnity. Upon this, great numbers ran in to take 
it, declaring at the same time that they did it against their 
consciences ; but all who refused it were trying how to sell and 
setde their estates, being resolved to leave the country, where 
they were both disinherited of their birthright, the power of 
choosing their representatives in Parliament, and put under the 
cruelties of an Inquisition, because they would not violate their 
consciences. 

When the affairs of Parliament were over, the Duke met 
the Kinff at Newmarket, and there obtained leave to come and 
live at Odurt again ; but as he went back to Scotland to bring 
home the Duchess, the ship wherein he was struck on a bank 
of sand. He took care of his dogs, and of some unknown 
persons, supposed to be priests ; but the long-boat went off with 
a few people in it, when it might have contained above eighty 
more, and left a hundred and fifty souls, some men of great 
quality, to be swallowed up by the waves. 

Before the Duke left Scotland he declared the new ministers. 
Gordon was made Chancellor, and Queensberry Treasurer, and 
to them, was the care of all affairs committed, for Duke 
Lauderdale died Uiis summer. At his parting he recommended 
the Council to preserve the public peaces to support the Church, 
and to oblige all men to live regularly, and in obedience to the 
laws. The bishops made their court to him with so much zeal, 
that the^ wrote a letter to the ^ Archbishop of Canterbury, 
praising m a very exalted strain his wise conduct, his affection 
for the Church, and care for them all. And this they did the 
rather because the severe execution of the laws against con- 
venticles had obliged all people to come to church, which the 
der^ much magnified as the happy effect of the Duke's 
administration, though they could not. but perceive that it 
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was all done in hypocrisy. The people came to chaich 
indeed, but it was more from the fear of the law than for the 
worship of God. Their behaviour accordingly was awkward 
enough ; they either sauntered, or slept, or ulked all Divine 
service From this state of indevotion they fell by degrees 
into a neglect pf all religion, and from thence a q^t of 
atheism and infidelity, which before was a stranger in that 
kingdom, took its rise, and has ever since been cultivated and 
improved with too much care and too great success. 

When the Duke came to London he found the Court ev eiy- 
where triumphant. His own conduct in ScotUnd had crushed 
a contumacious party there, and the effects of the King^ 
Declaration in England made them conceive great hopes of 
freeing themselves from the fears of troublesome Parliaments ' 
for the future. The cities and boroughs had in their addresses t 
carried their compliments very high; and to complete the 
demonstration of their loyalty, they were now invited and ; 
prevailed on to surrender up their charters, and to take new j, 
ones, modelled as the Court thought fit — a vile and inglorious j 
action to deliver up the privileges and customs ths^ their 
ancestors held so sacred for the bad purpose of packing a ^ 
Parliament to make way for a Popish king I 

Their success in other places made them expect the same 
compliance from the city of London; but the city was too 
jealous of its privileges, and had of late been too ill-used by the 
Court's pretending to control all public elections, to be easily 
brought into such a surrender. The Mayor at that time was 
Sir John Moor, a person in all things compliant to the Court, 
because the Court had befriended his election ; and when the 
day came whereon it is usual for the Mayor to mark out a 
person for one of the next sheriffs by the ceremony of drinking 
to him, he drank to North, a merchant, who was brother to the 
Chief Justice. The Common Hall, however, on Midsummer- 
day proceeded to the choice of two sheriffs, without any r^ud 
to the Mayor's nomination ; whereupon it was pretended that 
the ceremony of drinking to a person was not a bare nomina- 
tion, which the Common Hall might receive or refuse as they 
thought fit, but that it properly made the sheriff, and that the 
Common Hall was bound to receive and confirm him in course. 
And so, adjourning the court that the Sheriffs had called, and 
disannulling the poll that was then going on, the Mayor 
appointed himself another, to which none were admitted but 
those who were content to vote only for one^ and to approve 
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:, ^ . his nomination for the other. By this management North and 

\.\ Rich, though they had not so many as those of the Sheriffs' 

'IZ poll by several hundreds, were returned and sworn in for the 

^ r ensuing year, leaving the other two to seek their remedy by law 

ZZ where they could find it 

;;2l The like indirect dealing was used in the choice of a mayor 

^"^ this year. The poll was closed when the Court thought they 

^'' had the majority ; but upon casting it up, it appeared they were 

-^' mistaken, whereupon they demanded a scrutiny, and made so 

' "^ many exceptions to those of the other side, that they discounted 

:'' as many voices as gave them a majority at last But both these 

;^ matters were managed in so gross a manner that they made it 

^ visible the Court was minded at any rate to have the govern- 

- ' ment of the City and the appointment of juries in their hands 

^ for some wicked purposes that did not yet appear. 

This made the City still more averse to surrender their 

charter, whereupon the Court, impatient of any further delay, 

r' ¥ras resolved to take it by force, and to have it condemned by a 

: judgment in the Queen's Bench. The two points upon which 

; thejr rested the cause were, that the Common Council had 

r petitioned the King, upon a prorogation of the Parliament, tliat 

It might meet upon the day to which it was prorogued, and had 

taxed the prorogation as that which occasion^ a delay of 

justice, which was raising sedition, and possessing the people 

with an ill opinion of the King and his Government The 

other point was, that the City had imposed new taxes on their 

wharfs and markets, which was an invasion of the liberty and 

property of the subject, and contrary to law ; and therefore, 

misbehaving in these particulars, they were liable to have their 

liberties, which were originally a grant of the Crown, seized. 

The chief argument against these allegations was, that crimes 
committed by persons intrusted with the government of corpo- 
rations were personal things, which were chargeable only on 
those who committed them, but could not affect the whole 
body; that if the petition they presented to the King was 
seditious, the King might proceed against every one that was 
concerned in it ; or if the taxes that had been levied upon any 
had been exorbitant, they might bring their actions against 
those who had levied them ; but since no such thing was ev6r 
jret done, it seemed strange that the whole body should suffer 
in common for that which none of those who were immediately 
concerned in it had been so much as brought in question for 
in any court of law ; and lastly, that if the Common Council's 
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petition for the sitting of the Parliament was more earnest than 
what became them, it ought to be ascribed to their seal for the 
King's safety and th^ Protestant reli^on ; and that if the tolls 
and taxes were higher than usual, it ought to be considered 
that the City, since the fire, had been at vast charge to make 
their wharfs and markets much more noble and convenient than 
they were before, and that to defray the debt contracted in 
building them by making others pay proportionably for the use 
of them was every whit as reasonable as for a man who rebuilds 
his house to raise the rent of it. This and the ill consequences 
of such a dbfranchisement were the rational part of the argu- 
ment. But it availed not much, for judgment was given that 
a city might forfeit its charter, that the malversations of the 
Common Council were the acts of the whole City, and that the 
two points set forth in the pleadings were just grounds for 
the forfeiting of a charter, upon which the proper conclusion 
seemed to bd that therefore the City of London had forfeited 
its charter ; but this was a consequence of too tender a nature 
to be mentioned at present, and the Attorney-General, con- 
trary to the custom in such cases, moved that the judgment 
might not be recorded. 

There were other very severe proceedings at this time with 
relation to particular persons. Pilkington was Sheriff of London 
the former year, an honest but indiscreet man, and who 
gave himself great liberties in talking. He, being desired to go 
along with the Mayor and aldermen to compliment the Duke 
uix>n his return from Scotland, refused to do it, and made some 
reflections on htm, as if he had been concerned in burning the 
City. Two of the aldermen swore it against him ; but Sir 
Patience Ward, the Mayor of the former year, deposed that to 
the best of his remembrance he did not hear him say those 
words ; whereupon Pilkington was cast in ^xoo.ooo damages, 
the most extravagant that ever were given, and Ward indicted 
for perjury, found guilty, and, had he not gone out of the way, 
would have certainly been set in the pillory for it The truth 
is, juries became at that time the shame of the nation, as well 
as a reproach to religion ; for they were packed and prepared to 
bring in verdicts as they were directed, and not as matters 
appeared upon just evidence. 

These hardships on private persons and infringements on 
public liberties made some begin to think of an alteration of 
government in earnest The Earl of Shaftesbury was for 
Aukinjg use of the heat the Qty was in during the contest about 
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shcrifls, and thought that they might on that occasion have 
created a great disturbance, and made themselves masters of 
the Tower; but when he found that his counsel was rejected, 
and that the Court had gained their point in the election of 
sheriffs (being conscious of his own obnoxiousness, and appre- 
hensive what forward sheriffs, willing juries, mercenary judges, 
and bold witnesses might do against him), he went out of Eng- 
land in good time; for fear, anger, and disappointment had so 
broken his understanding that his notions were become all wild 
and impracticable, and himself in no capacity to assist, but 
rather perplex, his party. 

When the Earl of Shaftesbury was gone, the Duke of Mon- 
mouth resolved to be advised chiefly by Lord Essex ; but Lord 
Essex was unwilling to be alone in a matter of such conse- 
quence, and named first Lord Russell, against whom there was 
no exception, and next toliim 'Algernon Sidney, brother to the 
Earl of Leicester, a man of most extraordinaj^ courage, steady 
even to obstinacy, and sincere, but too rough and boisterous in 
his temper to bear contradiction. He seemed to be a Christian, 
but in a particular form of his own ; for Christianity, he thought, 
was to be like a Divine philosophy in the mind, without all 
public worship^ or any other sign of a visible Church. Stiff he 
was in all Republican principles, and such an enemy to every- 
thing that looked like monarchy, that he opposed Cromwell 
after he was made Protector. £ut he had studied the history 
of government in all its branches, had a large knowledge of 
mankind and of their tempers, and could insinuate himself 
into people who would hearken to his notions with a wonderful 
dexterity. At this time he had got far into Lord Essex's con- 
fidence, and having a great kindness for Lord Howard, as an 
avowed hater of the King and monarch]^, he prevailed with him 
and Lord Russell, contrary to the ill opinion they had of the man, 
to receive him into their secrets. John Hampden, the grandson 
of him who pleaded the cause of England with King Charles I. 
in the point of ship-money, and whose father was zealous in 
the exclusion, was thought another person proper to be admitted 
to their consultations. He was a young man of great parts 
and consummate learning, of heat and vivacity enough, but a 
little unequal in hb temper, and much corrupted in his prin- 
ciples by Frbre Simon's conversation at Paris.^ 

These were the men of the best distinction among the Eng- 

1 Httnpdcii tnmsUted Simon's '* Hist oir« Cridqne du Vieux Tctuuncst " 
into Eoglnh, which wis published in i68s. 
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lish with whom the Duke of Monmouth had frequent meetings. / 

His interest in Scotland, both by the dependence thzt his vite's 
great estate brought him and by the confidence he knew they 
all had in him, made him look upon that kingdom as the most . 
proper scene for action ; for whicli purpose he had many confer- ' 
ences with Lord Argyll, while he was in London, about the * 
state of the nation, and sent up for others whom the party had \ 
confidence in to advise what was proper to be done ; and among ' 
these, the person that was trusted most, and to whom the \ 
journey proved fatal, was Baiilie of Jerviswdod, whose unjust ' 
treatment, upon Carstairs's information, we have given an account 
of before. 

There was at the same time a lower company of Lord Shaftes- 
bury's creatures, who met continually in the Temple, at the 
chambers of one West, a witty and aaive man, but full of talk, 
and believed to be a determined atheist Rumsey and Fergu- 
son came constantly thither. The former of these had been an 
officer in Cromwell's army, and going afterwards over with 
some forces that served under Schombcrg in Portugal, did a 
brave action in that service, for which he was recommended to 
the King, and by Lord Shaftesbury's means reward<:d with a 
place. He was a bold-talking man, and by many susi)ected to 
be all along a Court spy; but his being privy to the secix^ of 
Lord Shaftesbury's going beyond sea without discovering it 
may make it be believed that, at this time at least, he was not 
admitted into that employment. Ferguson was a hot, confi- 
dent man, having a spirit naturally turned to plotting, and a 
temper that delighted in mischief. He had been turned out 
from the Presbyterians, and so betook himself to the Inde- 
pendents, where his boldness raised him to some figure, though 
his abilities were very mean and his vanity very great; for 
having the management of a secret press, whence most of the 
pamphlets on that side were published, he affected to be thought 
the author of them, accounting the glory thereof so considerable 
as to be purchased with infinite danger. 

The Duke of Monmouth had some time before carried Lord 
Russell, Lord Grey, and Sir Thomas Armstrong to one Shcp> 
herd's, a wine merchant, u|x>n appointment to meet Lord 
Shaftesbury or some of his friends, in order to clear himself of 
some jealousies that Lord Shaftesbury had infused into the 
citizens, as if he was playing a double game ; but when they 
came thither, and found none met but this Rumsey and Fer- 
guson, they liked not their company, and were ^ing, only 
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Ix>rd Russell calling for a tasto of some wines, which occasioned 
a small stay, Rumsey b^an a discourse of surprising the 
Guards, and insisted much on the easiness of doing it But 
Armstrong, who had once commanded them, showed him his 
mistake therein, and as soon as Lord Russell (who had not spoken 
a word upon the subject) had tasted what wines he pleased, 
they all went away, lliis was the only time Lord Russell was 
ever in their company, but it proved of fatal consequence to 
hinu 

There were besides these one Goodenough, who had been 
under-sheriff of Ix>ndon in Bethcrs year, HoUoway of Bristol, 
and Walcot, an Irish gentleman who had been of Cromwell's 
army, who met at the same place in the Temple, and had some 
rambling discourse about forming an insurrection and preixiring 
a declaration proper for the occasion. Rumsey, Ferguson, 
and West were averse to the project of a rising ; they thought 
the shorter and surer way would be to kill both the brothers, 
which they expressed by the term 'Mopping; " and while they 
were going on in this wicked talk, one Rumbold, who was 
likevrise of their company, mentioned a farm he had near 
Hoddesdon, through which the King, on his way to Newmarket, 
sometimes passed, not altogether incommodious for that 
purpose. They upon that ran into much wicked talk about 
the way of executing it, but there was nothing fixed on ; all 
was but talk. The King, however, went to Newmarket 
in October, but upon a fire breaking out there, and consum- 
ing a part of the town, he relumed a week sooner than he 
intended. 

While things were in this agitation there was one Keeling, 
an Anabaptist, in London, whom Goodenough had often em- 
ployed to try their strength in the City, and to compute what 
number of sure hands might be depended on in case of a rising ; 
he bad let him likewise into the secrets of their cabal, and had 
some discourse with him about killing the two brothers. 
Keeling was now going down in the world, and thinking to 
raise himself by turning evidence, he acquainted the Secretary 
with all that he knew, and drew in his brother for a corroborating 
evidence ; but the Secretary was so dilatory in his proceeding, 
that the brother, who was trepanned into the thing, had time 
to send Goodenough, and all the other persons whom he had 
named, notice to get out of the way. 

Within three days after Keeling's discovery the plot broke 
out| and became the whole discourse 'of the town. Many 
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examinations were taken, and several persons were seized; and 
among others, one Wiidman, who had been an agitator in 
Cromwell's army, and after the Restoration, being looked on as 
a high Republican, was kept long in prison, where he had 
studied kiw and physic so much, tluit he passed for a man raj 
knowing in those matters. He had a way of creating in others 
a high opinion of his sagacity, had great credit with the Duke 
of Buckmgham, and was now very active under Sidney's con- 
duct When he was apprehended, and his house searched, 
there were two small field-pieces belonging to the Duke of 
Buckingham, which were removed, when York House was to 
be pulled down, to Wildman's, and being 'found in the cellar, 
made a great noise ; for they were carried to Whitehall, and 
exposed to public view as an undeniable proof of an intended 
rebellion, since here was their cannon. 

Two diays after this a proclamation was published for seiziqg 
on some who could not be found ; and among these Rumsey 
and West were named. Rumsey and West were resolved to put 
themselves upon the footing of witnesses ; and, that they might 
not contradict one another, they laid their heads tc^ther, and, 
from some foregoing passages, contrived this story, viz. : — ''That 
the design of the rising was to be executed on the 17th of No- 
vember, the day of Queen Elizabeth's coming to the crown, on 
which less notice would be taken, because the citizens used to 
run together in great multitudes on that day, to carry about 
Popes in procession, and bum them; that forty men, wdl 
armed and mounted, were appointed to kill the King aiid the 
Duke ; that they were to be divided into two parties — ^Waloot 
to command that which was to engage the Guards, and Rumsey 
the other, which was to do the murder; that Rumbold had 
offered them his house, called Rye — and Uience the whole plot j 
had its appellation — as a convenient place to execute their de- 
sign in, and what prevented the execution of it was the King^ 
return from Newmarket a week sooner than was expected; that 
the Duke of Monmouth and other lords were in consultation 
with the gentlemen from Scotland to promote an insurrection 
in that kingdom ; that Lord Russell was in the design of 
seizing the Guards, and Trenchard had undertaken to raise a 
body out of Taunton." 

This was the substance of their discovery, which, how m- 
credible soever in some parts of it, it was diiangerous at that 
time not to believe ; for there was a general outcry against the 
heinousness of it, and both preachers and poets had a nobk 
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- '^' subject to enlarge on, and to show how much the King and the 

^^ Duke were under the watchful care of Providence. 

When the Council found that the Duke of Monmouth and 
Lord Russell were named, they wrote to the King, who was then 
- at Windsor, to come to London, not venturing to go any further 

' * without his presence and approbation. Lord Russell, though he 

• ' might have made his escape, yet in confidence of his innocence 

stayed at home till a messenger was sent to carry him to the 
Council, and was thence, after his examination, committed close 
prisoner to the Tower. Sidney's examination lasted not long. 
He told them that he was to make the best defence he could, if 
the^ had any proof against him, but that he would never fortify 
their evidence by anything he should say. Trenchard, upon his 
examination, denied all ; but there was one point of his guilt 
well known — he was the first who had moved for the Exclusion 
in the House of Commons, and upon that account was reckoned 
a lost man. Baillie came next before the Council. The King 
questioned him about the design against his person and the in- 
tended insurrection in Scotland. The former he solemnly de- 
nied ; but when he desired to have the questions relating to the 
other particular given him in writing, that he might better know 
» how to return proper answers, he so provoked both the King 
and the Duke with this demand, and with the air of neglect 
wherewith he received their threats, that, by a special direction, 
he was loaded with such heavy irons as made him, for some 
weeks, weary of his life. 

As soon as the Council rose the King went to the Duchess of 
Monmouth's, and seemed so much concerned for the Duke that 
he wept when he spoke to her. He told her that some would 
come and search her lodgings, but that he had given order they 
should not enter her apartments, so tliat she might well enough 
conceal the Duke there. But the Duke would not trust him ; 
and it was well he did not, for the very first place they went to 
was the Duchess's rooms ; and this the Duke gave sometimes for 
a reason why he would never put any confidence in the King's 
words aftemt'ards. J^rd Grey behaved before the Council with 
great presence of mind ; and when he was sent to che Tower, 
the gates being shut, he was obliged to stay in the messenger's 
hands all night ; but he plied the messenger so with wine that 
he made him dead drunk, and next morning, as they went to 
the Tower, the messenger falling asleep, he called himself at the 
Tower gate to bring the Lieutenant to receive a prisoner ; but 
afterwards bethinking himself that there might be some danger 
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if, to confirm Ruinsey*s deposition, another witness should 
chance to rise up, he called for a pair of oars and went avaf, 
leaving the drunken messenger fast asleep. 

Four days before Lord Russell's trial, Lord Howard, who had 
all this while protested that he knew nothing of the plot, vas 
taken in his own house after a long search, and found standio^ 
up within a chimney. As soon as he was apprehended he fdla 
crying ; and, at his first examination, told a long story of Laid 
Shaftcsbur/s design of raising the City, of Trenchanl's under- 
taking to bring a body of men from Taunton, and tliat die iTtfa 
or 19th of November last was the day appointed for the lisii^. 
He owned likewise that there was a council of six settkd, 
whereof himself was one ; that they had several debates con- 
cerning an insurrection, and where it was to begin, whether in 
the City or in the country ; but that, being first minded to knov 
the disposition of the Scotch, they had sent down Aaron Smith 
to bring them sure information, and given him sixty guineas 
for his journey. 

Lord Essex might have made his escape ; but his tenderness 
for Lord Russell, and a fear that his absconding might have 
an ill influence at his trial, made him stay all this while at his 
country house, till a party of horse was sent to bring him up. 
When he came before the Council he was in much confusioo ; 
when he was lodged in the Tower he fell under a great depres- 
sion of spirits. He sent by a servant, whom he had kmg 
trusted, a very melancholy message to his wife, *' that what he 
was chaiged with was true, and that he was sorry he had mined 
her and her children." He ordered many things to be sent 
him ; and, among others, asked several times for a penknife 
with which he used to pare his nails; but that being ia 
the country, he called for a razor, and said that would do 
as well. 

The King and Duke came to the Tower that morning to 
see some invention about the ordnance, and as they were 
going into Uieir barge, the cry of what had happened to 
Lord Essex came after them ; for his man, thinking that he 
stayed longer than ordinary in liis closet, had the door 
broken open, and found him dead on the floor with his throat 
cut. 

A boy and a girl, about twelve years of age, reported that 
they heard great crying in his lodgings, and saw a bloody raior 
flung out at the window, which was taken up by a woman who 
belonged to the house; and the simplicity of the children, 
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together with the ill opinion that was generally had of the 
Court, inclined many to believe that he was murdered ^ But 
the truth is, Lord Essex had got into an odd set of principles ; 
particularly, he thought that every man was master of his 
own life, and might rid himself of it when he saw occasion ; 
and these principles meeting with the spleen to which he 
was naturally inclined, made more probable what his own 
suigeon seemed to demonstrate from the p>osition of the 
wound, that the violence must have proceeded from his own 
hand. 

When Lord Russell was brought to his trial (which was on 
the very day that Lord Essex was found dead), Rumsey and 
Shepherd deposed against him that he had expressed his con- 
sent to the seizing of the Guards, though they did not swear to 
any one word of his that imported such consent ; and, as Lord 
Howard b^an his evidence, news being brought into court of 
Lord Essex's death, he stopped, and said that he could not go 
on till he had given vent to his grief in some tears ; but he 
soon recovered himself, and told all his story. Lord Russell 
defended himself by several who appeared to speak to his great 
worth, and to discredit Lord Howard's testimony, in that he 
had so often disavowed all knowledge of a plot ; and he himself, 
^ iv^ in a short speech, touched on all the material points of law that 
' had been suggested to him ; but all would not do. The King's 
.>;_ counsel would have it, that consultations to seize on the Guards 
^/" were an overt act of a design against the King's person. Finch 
^^ summed up the evidence, but in a manner that showed more 
of a vicious eloquence in turning; matters with some subtlety 
V against him than of solid and smcere reasoning. Iejr];^s, to 
2 show his zeal, made an insolent declamation (such^ all his 
speecheswere),fuUof fury and indecent invectives. Pemberton, 
;: who was the head of the court, seemed to proceed very fairly 
"^ at first, but in conclusion he told the jury that a design to seize 
the Guards was certainly a design against the King's life ; and, 
upon these suggestions, the jury, which was too well inclined 
to do the Court all the favour it couldt brought in a verdict 
against him, and he received sentence. 

All possible methods after this were used to save his life. 
Money was offered to the Lady Portsmouth, and to all who had 
interest, and that without measure. Petitions and intercessions 
were made by his relations, and himself was brought to promise 
to live beyond the -sea, in any place the King should name, and 
meddle no more with English alKurs. But all was in vain ; the 
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King and Duke both were fixed in their resolutions that he 
should die. Nor was he, by any hopes of mercy, diverted from 
making preparation for it The last week of his life he was 
shut up all the mornings, as he himself desired ; and about 
noon I came to him and stayed with him till nighL Di; 
Tillotson and I attended him every day, to administer to him 
the offices of religion and concerns of his soul ; and to us he 
discovered a sincere contrition for his sins, a conversatioo diat 
savoured of godliness, a Christian temper, without sharpness or 
resentment, and a deportment in many instances that looked 
like a triumph over death. 

The day before his death he received' the sacrament with 
much devotion, and retired into his chamber till towards the 
evening, when he suffered his children (who were very young)^ 
and some of his friends, to take leave of him, in which he 
maintained his constancy of temper, though he was a very food 
parent He parted with his lady at the same time with a ocmii- 
posed silence, and she had that command of herself as to giTe 
him no disturbance, though, when she was gone, he said the 
bitterness of death was past; for he loved and esteemed her 
beyond expression.^ 

The morning before his execution he was not ill pleased with 
the account of the dying speeches of such as had suffered the 
day before. Walcot denied the whole business of the Rye 
Plot, or any engagement on his part to fight the Guards, whfie 
others were to kill the King. Hone, a, poor tradesman of 
London, had been drawn in by Kieeling and Lee, who was 
another witness, to promise his assistance in the design of 
killing the King; but he neither knew when nor where, nor 
how it was to be executed, and with his last breath dedared 
that those who swore it against him were the only persons that 
had engaged him in the thing. Rowse had the same things 
sworn against him ; but he denied that he had ever any thought 
against the King's life, and vindicated all his acquaintance 
from being any way concerned in the matter, or' from ap- 
proving any such black designs. And it was these men's 
dying in the manner they did that brought such a disgrace on 
the witnesses, that the Court thought it proper to lay than 
aside. 
Before Lord Russell was carried out, Lord Cavendish 
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and generously oflcred to manage his escape, and to stay in 
prison for him while he should go away in his clothes, but he 
would not hearken to the motion ; and the Duke of Monmouth 
sent him word that if he thought it would do him any service, 
he would come in and run fortunes with him, but his answer 
was, that it would be no advantage to him to have his friends 
die with him ; and so he proceeded to the place appointed for 
his execution, which was in Lincoln's Inn Fields. He had 
written the King a letter, wherein he had asked pardon for 
everything he had said or done contrary to his duty ; wherein 
be protested his innocence as to all designs against his person 
or government ; complained of the hard usage he had met with, 
but fofgave all, from the highest to the lowest, who had been 
concerned in it ; and concluded hoping that his Majesty's dis- 
pleasure at him would terminate with his life, and no part of it 
fall upon his wife and children. When he came to the scaffold 
he delivered a ]>aper to the Sheriff, wherein he made profession 
of his dying a sincere Protestant, and in the communion of the 
Church of England, for the preservation of which he would 
have ventured his life, but had never been engaged in a black 
design. His aversion against Popery, he said, was very strong, 
because he looked upon it both as an idolatrous and bloody 
religion ; for this reason he had been very earnest both in the 
jMTosecution of the Popish plot, and in the matter of the Exclu- 
sion, but had acted in both out of the sincerity of his heart, and 
with a purpose to secure the King's person and the Protestant 
religion. He was sensible, he said, that his present sufferings 
pro^eded from thence ; his sentence he thought was very haid, 
and that killing by forms of law was the worst kind of murder. 
But he forgave all who had procured his death ; charged his 
friends to think of no revenge ; prayed for the King, that his 
person and government might be happy ; and concluded the 
whole with some devout ejaculations. After he had delivered 
the paper he made a short speech to the people, and having 
ended his private devotions, laid his head on the block without 
the least change of countenance, which, at two strokes, was 
severed from his body. 

This was the end of that great and good man, who both by 
his own experience found, as he told Lord Cavendish, 
and by his example showed, how prevalent the power of 
religion is, both to comfort and support our spirits in the time 
of extremity. 
( At this time Prince George of Denmark came to England to 
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marry the Duke's second daughter/ The Prince oi Hanover 
had come over two years before to make his addresses to her; 
but he liad scarcely arrived when he received orders froiD hb 
father not to proceed in that design, because he liad agreed oa 
a match for him, which at that time would better accommodate 
the family, with his brother, the Duke of Zell, for his daughter, 
Sophia Dorothea ; so that his pretensions were su])ersedcd, and 
the match that was now made with the brother of Denmark did 
not so well please the nation, because, as the proposidon came 
first from France, they were apprehensive he would be izxiaccd 
to change his religion. But in that they were mistaken ; for he 
not only continued firm in the Protestant faith, but lived in all 
respects as happy with the Princess as possible, except in one 
particular — that all his children (as he had many) wereudcen off 
young. 

The aflfairs abroad were now everywhere in a great fermenta- 
tion. The Emperor had governed Germany so strangely as at 
once to persecute the Protestants and to oppress the Papists in • 
their liberties, upon which the malcontents ran to arms, and • 
had i>ossessed themselves of several places in Upper Hungary; 
but, being unable to maintain their ground against the Empcrar^ 
whole force, they offered all submissions to the Turk, and b^gcd 
his protection. Upon this that great war broke out, and the 
siege of Vienna began ; and had it been prosecuted as it was 
drst undertaken, the town must have surrendered, and with 
that the Emperor and his whole family been ruined ; while the 
King of France, who encouraged the rebellion in Hungary, and 
drew the Turk into Christendom, was ready with a great anny 
on the frontier of Germany to raise himself to the empire upon 
the other's ruin. But Vienna was relieved, and the King of 
France disappointed of his hope. He sent Humiers, however, 
into the Spanish Netherlands, to destroy and ruin the country, 
and to take possession of Luxemburg ; and it was said that he 
gave ^£300,000 to gain the King's consent to do this, for wiiich \ 
Lady Portsmouth valued herself not a little, and called it the ' 
last service she did to the Court of France.^ 

' At this time I went over to France, prindpallv to be out of the way, 
fts I was fallen on in almost every libel, and many msinuations in the new 
set of addresses, now running about the nation, looked towards me. la 
France, Uouvigny, who wasLAdy Russell's uncle, studied to get me much 
vi!«ited and known. There my acquaintance with Marshal Schombeig 
began ; and by him I was acquainted with Marshal UcUefonds, who was 
a uevout but weak man, a great reader of the Scriptures, and one that 
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Addresses now went round the nation with more heat and 

pompous eloquence than the former, and all magnifying the 

providential fire at Newmarket, that had happily occasioned 

the King's deliverance. Presentments were made against all 

who were esteemed Whigs and Nonconformists ; great pains 

were taken to find out more witnesses ; pardons and rewards 

were offered very freely, but none came in. Pemberton was 

turned out of the Common Pleas, and Jones was put in his 

place ; and Jeffreys (to the indication of some black design) was 

inade Lord Chief Justice. For he was not only scandalously 

vicious, drunk every day, and furiously passionate, but he even 

I betrayed the decencies of his post by not affecting to appear 

; impartial, as became a judge, and by running upon all occasions 

: into noisy declamations, void of any show of learning in his 

* profession; and in a luxuriant eloquence that was neither correct 

• nor agreeable. 

The first thing that the King did, after he had thus fitted 
himself with judges, was to send a new message to the city of 
London, requiring the Common Council to deliver up their 
charter; but, uix>n their refusal, he ordered the judgment 
before mentioned to be entered, seized on their liberties, turned 
out the aldermen and other officers, put others in their places, 
and for some time let them continue a city without a charter 
or Common Council; and then the remainder of the trials 
came on. 

Howard gave the only evidence against the prisoners of better 
rank, so other things had to be found out as a supplement 

teemed to practiie the virtues of the desert in the midst of that Court. I 
knew the Archbishop of Rheims, a rough, boisterous man, with good notions 
of the episcot^l duty in all things, except that of setting a good example to 
his clefpy. The Duke of Montausicr was a pattern of virtue and sincerity, 
for which reason he was made the Dauphin's governor ; and in that capacity 
ttscd his utmost care, but without success. The Prince of Cond^ had a great 
quickness of apprehension, and was thought the best judge in France both 
of wit and leammg. Faure, of the Sorbonne, was the best read in ecclesi- 
astical history, and Pique best acquainted with the Scriptures of any of their 
order, and both averse to the Papiil authority. St. Amour, the author of the 
journal of what passed at Rome m the condemnation of the five propositions 
of Jansenius, was a sincere and worthy man, but had more judgment than 
either quickness or learning. The Pire Bourdaloue, esteemed the greatest 
preacher of the age, wa^ a man of a sweet temivsr, and not at all violent 
against the Protestants, for that he believed good men among them mighi 
be saved ; and Spanheim, envoy from the Elector of Brandenburg, was an 
excellent critic in all ancient learning, a man of great ability in afmirs, and, 
what seldom meets in veiy learned men, of a very frank and cheerful con* 
vcrsatioii. With all these peraons I was acquaintod. 
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to support it Sidney had written part of an answer to a book 
of Filmer's, entitled, " Patriarcha, or the Divine Right of Moo- 
aichy upon the Son's succeeding to the Authority of the Father,* 
which was found among his pa|X!rs ; and in it he had asserted 
that princes had their power from the people, with restrictioiis 
and limitations, and that they were liable to the justice of the 
people if they abused their power to the prejudice of the subjects 
or against established laws. And so, because there was but one 
witness against him, this, by an innuendo, was said to be a 
proof of his being in the plot against the King's Itfe^ and wu 
insisted on that it ought to stand for a second witness. There 
were several persons of great rank and quality who appeared to 
invalidate Lord Howard's evidence. Sidney showed how im- 
probable it was that one who could not raise five men, nor pay 
them five shillings, should be taken into such consultations; 
and as to the book, he proved that it was not written by him, 
since similitude of hands in capital cases passed for nothing 
and that it was written some years ago, and consequently oouki 
be no proof of the late plot; that it contained nothing bat 
private speculations of government, which had not yet been 
published ; and that its not being finished made it impossible 
for any one to conjecture what its design was, or its conclusion 
might be. But all was in vain. Finch aggravated the matter 
of the book as a proof of his intentions, and pretended that it 
was an overt act ; and Jeffreys delivered it as law, that two 
witnesses, one to the treason, and another to a circumstance 
only, were all that the statute required. So Sidney was cast ; 
and when the Sheriffs brought the warrant for his execution be 
expressed no concern— only he desired them to consider, not 
for his (for the world was now nothing to him), but for their 
own sakes, how guilty they were of his blood, who had returned 
a packed jury, and as they were directed by the King's solicitor; 
and one of the Sheriffs was so struck with the admonition that 
he wept In his imprisonment he had sent for some Independent 
preachers, and expressed to them a deep remorse for his past 
sins, and great confidence in the mercies of God ; and, indeed, 
he met death with an unconccrncdness that became one who 
had set up Marcus Brutus for his pattern. He was but a very 
^cw minutes on the scaffold at Tower Hill, where he delivered a 
paper to the Sheriff, in which he showed his own innocence and 
Lord Howard's infamy ; vindicated the subject of the book at- 
large ; and concluded with a prayer that the nation might be 
preserved from idolatry and tyranny. After that he spoke 
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but little, prayed very short, and his head was cut off at one 
blow. 

Hampden was the only man of the six that was left ; yet, 
tliere being nothing but Howard's evidence against him, without 
one circumstance to support it, he was only indicted of a mis- 
demeanour, but found guilty by Jeflfreys's direction to the jury, 
and fined ^^40,000, which amounted, indeed, to an imprisonment 
for life. 

The Duke of Monmouth was all this summer lurking in 
England, and intending to go beyond sea and engage in the 
Spanish service, when Lord Halifax prevailed with him to write 
to the King, and penned him several letters with such extra- 
ordinary force that the King was mollified, and inclined to 
restore him to favour upon this condition — that he should 
make a humble confession of his offences in general words to 
the King, and a common compliment of asking pardon to the 
Duke. He did so^ and the King received him with an extra- 
ordinary fondness, as the Duke put on the appearance of being 
well enough pleased ; but when the King next day told some 
about him that the Duke of Monmouth had confirmed what 
Howard had sworn, and the Duke denied it with some 
vehemence, calling Howard a liar and a rogue, the King in- 
sistMi that he should give it under his hand that he had con- 
fessed the plot ''Plot was but a general word, that might 
signify as much or as little as a man pleased. They had certainly 
dangerous consultations among them, which might well enough 
be called plots.** And, upon these suggestions, Lord Halifax 
persuaded him to comply with the Kmg's demand. But no 
sooner had he done so than he went to the King full of 
uneasiness, and desired that he might have his letter again 
in the terms of an agony like despair. The Kin^ gave it back, 
pressing him vehemently to comply with his desire ; but never 
after that could he be brought to any such acknowledgment 
Upon this behaviour he was forbidden the Court, and went 
into Holland, and was treated by the Prince of Orange with 
very great civility and respect, but not without the King's 
consent and approbation ; for, when that prince was last in 
England, the King showed him one of his seals, and told him 
that whatever he might write to him, unless it was scaled with 
that seal, he might look upon it as drawn from him by im- 
portunity. Though, therefore, he wrote some terrible letters 
to the Prince against the countenance he gave the Duke of 
Monmouth, yet, as they were ix>t sealed with that seal, the 
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Prince looked upon them as a tacit tlircction to him to keqi 
him about him, and to use him well. 

Some time in the spring Holloway was brought over from the 
West Indies under an outlawry for treason, and was prevailed 
on, by the hope of pardon, to confess all he knew of the pk)t 
He owned there had been some consultations among them 
about raising an insurrection, and the seizing of Bristol by the 
help of some who were to come from Taunton, but that they had 
made no progress in the design. And he acknowledged that in 
their meetings Rumsey and West were often talking of i^/^fiH 
the King and the Duke, but that he had never entered into any 
discourse with them about the subject, nor did he believe that 
there were above five persons who approved it So that, after 
all the story that was made of the plo^ it had gone no further, 
according to his confession, than that a company of seditious 
and inconsiderable people were framing among themselves some 
treasonable schemes that were never likely to come to anything 
and that Rumsey and West had pushed on the execrable design 
of an assassination, which very few agreed to, though too many 
who heard it from them were so foolish and wicked as not to 
discover it. HoUoway, however, was not thought sincere in 
his confe^ion, and so he was executcd^^lying with a firm 
constancy, and leaving behind him a speech that expressed a 
deep sense of religion, and a prayer that was an excellent 
composure. 

Sir Thomas Armstrong was seized by the scout at Lcyden for 
5,000 guilders, and delivered to Chudley, the King's envoy to the 
Suites, who sent him over in great haste. He was now under 
an outlawry ; but the statute was express, that if any outlawed 
person came in at any time within the year, he was to have the 
liberty of a trial, notwithstanding his outlawry. So, when he 
was brought to the King's Bench bar, he claimed the benefit of 
the act, and to have a fair trial for his life ; but that was denied 
him, upon pretence of his being seized, and not coming in of 
his own accord. 

His carriage during his imprisonment and at his death was 
far beyond what could have been imagined. He turned himself 
wholly to the thoughts of God and another state; was con- 
tinually praying ; and seemed to rejoice in that he was brought 
to die in such a manner, since it was- scarce possible in any 
other way to have awakened him into a due sense of his former 
sins. His pride and resentments were so entirely conquered 
that he seemed to be another man to what he was formerly ; and 
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in his last minutes his mind was so quiet, and his whole de- 
portment so serene, that there scarce was ever known a more 
eminent instance than what appeared in him of the grace and 
niercy of God He was treated very cruelly ; for he was carried 
to Tyburn in a sledge, there quartered, and his quarters set up ; 
&nd the reason the King gave for using him with such severity 
was, that he was once sent over by Cromwell to murder him, and 
when he was discovered, had confessed his design to the King ; 
whereas, in the paper he delivered to the Sheriff, he declared 
solemnly he had never been beyond sea but once, and that 
when sent over by the Earl of Oxford and some other Cavaliers 
with a considerable present to the King in money ; that he 
delivered it faithfully, and brought back letters of thanks from 
the King to those who had employed him ; that Cromwell, 
having some notice of this, clapped him up in prison, where he 
continued almost a year; and that, upon the merit of this 
service, he was made captain of horse soon after the Restoration 
— a story much different from what the King reported, and was 
probably one reason why the Court ordered no such reflections 
to be made upon his speech as had been published on others. 
And with these executions we leave the affairs of England, to 
carry our readers on to the like proceedings in the North. 

Great pains were taken in Scotland to make a further dis- 
covery of the negotiation between the English and the Scots. 
A gentleman who had been at Bothwell Bridge was taken up at 
Newcastle, with letters written in odd cant, which he was carr}'- 
ing from some Cameronians to their friends jn Holland ; and 
the fright be was in had so seixed him that he was easily 
managed to pretend to discover anything that was suggested to 
him. But, as he had never been in London, his story was so 
in laid together that the Court was ashamed to make use of 
him, and the thing turned heavily upon himself, for he went 
mad upon it There were two others who came in and accused 
Sir Hugh Campbell of Ccssnock, an ancient gentleman of good 
estate, of having promoted the rebellion of Bothwell Bridge; 
but, when the first witness was examined, Campbell charged him 
to look htm full in the face, and to consider well what he was 
going to say of him, for he took God to witness he had never 
seen him before as far as he could remember, which struck him 
so that he owned he knew nothing of him ; and, the other 
witness being equally confounded, the jurjr acquitted Campbell ; 
but they received such a severe reprimand from the Earl 
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of Perth, who was then Justice-General, as showed how really 
he was to sacrifice both justice and innocent blood to ha 
ambition, which in this case .was still grosser because his brother 
was promised that gentleman's estate when it should be ood- 
fiscated. 

In the meantime a great breach was formed, and appeared 
on all occasions between the Earls of Aberdeen and Queeos- 
berry, wherein Queensberry gaining the superiority, Aberdeen 
was dismissed, and Lord Perth was made Chancellor—an 
honour that he liad long been aspiring at, and wherein he 
studied to gratify the Duke's temper, which he found was 
inclined to unrelenting severity. 

When any are to be struck in the boots, as they call it, it is 
done in the presence of the Council ; and, upon that occasion, 
almost all offer to run away. I1ie sight is so dreadful that, 
without an order restraining such a number to stay, the board 
would be forsaken. But the Duke, while he had been in Scot- 
land, was so far from withdrawing, that he stood all the while 
with an unmoved indifference, and with an attention as if he 
had been looking on some curious experiment The rule about 
the boots was, that upon one witness and presumptions both 
together, the question (as they term it) might be given ; but it 
was never kno\vn to be twice given, or that any other species of 
torture might be used at pleasure. There was one Spence, a 
servant of the Earl of Argyll, who, being taken up in LxmdoD 
only on suspicion, and sent down to Scotland, was required to 
take an oath to answer all questions that should be put to him. 
He refused to do it, and was struck in the boots ; but, when 
that would not do, he was kept from sleep eight or nine nights; 
and, when that would not do likewise, he had steel thumb- 
screws put on him, which proved such exquisite torment that 
he sank under it. But all he had to tell them was who were his 
master's correspondents, and in what manner the cipher was to 
be unfolded that he corresponded by. 

When the torture had had this effect upon Spence, they 
offered the same oath to Carstairs ; and, upon his refusing to 
take it, they put his thumbs in the screws, and drew them so 
hard that they could not unscrew them till the smith who made 
them was brought with his tools to take them off. The extreme 
torture made him confess all he knew, which amounted to no 
more than some loose discourses about the taking of the Duke, 
which he said his principles would never agree to ; but he had 
some secrets of great consequence from Holland, trusted to him 
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by Fagcl, which they had no suspicion of, and which his con- 
cealing at that time recommended him to the Prince of Orange's 
faiyour, and was the foundation of the great confidence he ptit 
in him as long as he lived. 

Upon what was extorted from these two persons, the Earl of 
Tanras and six or seven more men of quality were committed to 
prison ; but the main design in their commitment was to destroy 
Raillie of Jerviswood, by putting in force this new method of 
proceeding against him. An accusation was sent him, not in 
the form of an indictment, or grounded on any law, but on a 
letter of the King's, wherein he was charged both with a con- 
spiracy to raise a rebellion, and with an engagement in the Rye 
Plot, of all which he was now required to pur^e himself by 
oath, otherwise the Council would hold him guilty of it, and 
proceed accordingly against him. A committee of the Council 
was sent to tender him the oath and to take his examination. 
He protested his innocence and abhorrence of all designs 
against the King or the Duke's life, but steadfastly refusing to 
take the oath, he was adjudged guilty by the Council, fined 
^6,000, and ordered to lie in prison till it was paid, where he 
was still used with the same severity, his friends denied access, 
and not one of his own family allowed to attend him in his ill- 
ness. But all this was not enough to satisfy the Duke's malice ; 
and therefore the ministry applied their arts to Tarras and the 
other prisoners, threatening them with all the extremities of 
miseiy if they would not witness some treasonable matter 
against him ; and, in conclusion, they prevailed with Tarras, and 
one Murray of Philipshaugh, to depose to some discourses that 
Baillie had with them before he went to London, disposing 
them to a rebellion. And the evidence was swelled to that 
degree that Baillie was found guilty ; and, for fear that he should 
die too quick for them — as the cruelties of his imprisonment 
had brought him very near it — was condemned to be executed 
that very day. 

. But all this barbarity affected him but little. His languish- 
ing in so solitary a manner made him embrace death as a 
welcome deliverance. And, indeed, his whole behaviour looked 
like the reviving of the spirit of the noblest of the old Greeks 
and Romans, or rather of the primitive Christians and first 
martyrs in those best ages of the Church. He showed in his 
speech at his execution that in several particulars the witnesses 
had wronged him. He still denied all knowledge of any design 
against the King's life, or the Duke's, or of any plot against the 
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Government But, as he thought it was lawful for subjectSi 
being under such pressures, to try how they might be rdieved 
from them, so he protested that the whole aflfair wherein he 
had been engaged had never gone any further, thov^h those 
who cut him off made it an apology for this infamous prosecu- 
tion that he was certainly guilty, and had the whole secret of 
the negotiation between the two kingdoms entrusted with 
him. 

Thus died a very learned and worthy gentleman ; and, with 
his death, there was a cessation of severities during this leigD, 
and several alterations both in Church and State did ensue. 
Burnet died in Scotland, and Ross (a poor ignoiant and worth- 
less man, but in whom obedience and fury were so eminent 
that they supplied all other defects) was raised to be Primate of 
Glasgow. Sterne, Archbishop of York, a sour, ill-tempered mai\ 
and suspected of Popery because he was too compliant to the 
Court, and zealous for the Duke, died very old and very rich ;> 
and Dolben, Bishop of Rochester, who suco*eded him, was a man 
of more spirit than discretion, an excellent preacher, but of so 
free a conversation that he laid himself oi)en to much censure 
in a vicious court Gunning of Ely died this summer, a man 
of great reading, with all the subtihy and disputing humour of 
a schoolman ; but he had so great a confusion of things in his 
head that he could bring nothing into method, and was Uiere- 
fore a very dark and perplexed preacher. He was succeeded by 
Turner, a sincere and goodratured man, but of too quick an 
imagination, and too defective a judgment, and one who had 
been conversant more with men than books. Old Moriey, 
Bishop of Winchester, died this winter, a very eminent man in 
many respects, zealous against Popery, and yet a great enemy 
to the Dissenters, with a considerable share of learning, and a 
great vivacity of thought ; but he had no command of his temper, 
and was too apt, upon any slight opposition, to be provoked. 
Mew, Bishop of Bath and Wells, succeeded him, who had been 
a captain during the wars, knew very little of divinity or any 
other learning, yet by his zeal and obsequiousness was raised 
through several steps to this great see. Ken succeeded him in 
Bath and Wells, a man of an ascetic course of life, and yet of a 
very lively temi)er, if not too hot He had a very edifying way 

^ He WM a natire of Mantfield, Notts ;' chaplain to Laud, and Matter 
of Jesus CoUege, Cambridge, in 1633. Charles II. made him BUictp cf 
Carlisle, and translated him to Yorlc. He was a very learned i 
of Uie leviseis of the Litnimr* 
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of preaching, but it was more apt to move the passions than 
instruct the reason; and though his manner of doing it was 
very taking, yet there always appeared more beauty th'an 
sohdity in his sermons. 

There was one man more, whom we have had frequent occasion 
to mention in the course of this history, who died this year, 
viz.. Bishop Ixighton, who had resigned the prelacy of Glasgow, 
and lived ten years after that in great retirement He 
used often to say that if he were to choose a place to die in, it 
should be in an inn, because it not only looked like a pilgrim 
going home (as this world was no more than an inn), but was 
free likewise from that officious tenderness and concern of 
friends which was an entanglement to a departing soul. And 
accordingly he obtained his desire, for he died at the Bell Inn 
in Warwick Lane ; and having not long before received the 
last remittance he expected from Scotland, in this circumstance 
he was fortunate too, that his provision and his journey failed 
both at once. He was a man of a truly pious and apostolic 
spirit ; often used to kment the gross ignorance and insensibility 
of the common people of England in matters of religion ; often 
used to blame the cruelty, and corruption, and secular spirit 
that appeared in the Church of Rome, and to look on the 
state that the Church of England was in with very melancholy 
reflections. He allowed, indeed, that our Church was happily 
constituted in her doctrine, her worship^ and a main part of her 
government ; but as to the administration, both with relation 
to the Ecclesiastical Courts and the pastoral care, he accounted 
it one of the most corrupt he had ever seen, and thought that 
we looked like a fair carcass without a spirit, without that zeal, 
that strictness of life, and that laboriousness of the clergy 
which became us. 

Besides these alterations in the Church, there happened this 
year several changes at Court Jenkins had done all the 
drudgery they had for him to do, and was now dismissed from 
being Secretary of State, and Godolphin succeeded him. The 
Earl of Radnor was discharged from being President of the 
Council, and Lord Rochester was put in his room. The Lord 
Godolphin grew weary of the labour of being Secretary, and 
chose rather to be First Commissioner of the Treasury ; and 
the Earl of Middleton, son to him who was Commissioner in 
Scotland, was put in the office-*a man of generous temper, with 
sufficient learning, a good judgment, and a lively apprehension, 
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but not much religion. Dissenters all this year were scveidy 
prosecuted, and not only prohibited from going to conventicles, 
but compelled to go to church. The Earl of Danby, who had 
been five years in the Tower, was admitted to bail ; and so were 
the Popish lords that were sent thither upon Oatcs's infonna- 
tion. Oates himself was prosecuted at the Duke's suit, and 
fined ;^ioo,ooo and imprisonment for life, till a fit op[x>nunity 
should happen to carry matters further against him. Man/ 
were sued in actions of uandalum magnaium by the Duke of 
Beaufort, Lord Peterborough, and some others, and great 
damages were given by obsequious juries. An information of 
a higher nature was brought against Williams, Speaker of the 
House of Commons, for licensing the printing of the votes, 
wherein were some matters of scandal relating to certain lords ; 
but he demurred to the jurisdiction of the Court, and so it went 
on further. 

Three women in Michaelmas term came and deposed against 
Koswell, a PresbyiCrian preacher, treasonable words which he 
had delivered at a conventicle, and swore to two or three periods 
without the least variation. Koswell made a strong defence 
He proved that the persons were infamous ; that they were not 
seen at his meeting that day, nor were they capable of re- 
membering so long a period so very minutely ; that he himself 
had always been a loyal man ; that the words were too gross to 
be delivered in a mixed assembly, had no relation to his text, 
nor were ever heard, or anything like them, by any that were 
there, or that took down the sermon in shorthand. But all his 
defence availed nothing. Jeffreys laid it down for a foundation ! ^ 
that all preaching in conventicles was treasonable, and so ought 
to dispose the jury to believe any evidence whatever on that 
head ; whereupon they brought him in guilty. But when the 
importance of the words came to be examined by men learned 
in the law, they were found not to be treason by any statute ; 
so Roswell moved for an arrest of judgment till counsel should 
be heard on that point, which was granted him. But the 
verdict that declared a preacher guilty for things said to be 
uttered in a sermon, even against so many proofs and proba- 
bilities to the contrary, might nevertheless have been a pre- 
cedent very fatal to any of the clergy. 

But there was another trial the same term of more importance 
to the Court. When Armstrong was taken, there was found in 
his pocket-book a letter of credit written by Hayes, a banker in 
London, but directed to another name in Holland. Much pains 
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were used with Hayes to prevail with him to discover the cabal 
of men that sent money through his hands for the support of 
those who had escaped beyond sea on account of the plot. 
But, when they found him inflexible, they brought him to his 
trial ; and Jeffreys, with his usual vehemence, uiged the jury 
to find him guilty of high treason, telling them withal that the 
King's life and safety depended upon their verdict The jury, 
however, were too considerate to be wrought up to such a pitch. 
It appeared to them that a banker's business was not to examine 
into other men's concerns, but only give bills of exchange or 
letters of credit as they were desired ; and thereupon, to the great 
mortification of the Court, that began to reckon juries now 
absolutely under their direction, they acc^uitted him. The 
truth is, the King had now given up the rems of government 
entirely into the Duke's hands, who in these and many more 
instances drove on with vast precipitation, while the other 
affected to be fast asleep.^ 

If forei^ affairs could have awakened him, there were trans- 
actions this year sufficient, one would think, to have done it. 
The French King had not only made himself master of Luxem- 
burg, but, upon a very slight provocation, sent a fleet against 
Genoa, with orders to bombard and take it The Genoese, 
however, made a better defence and beat off the French with 
mure courage than was expected from them. They made their 
application next to the two great maritime powers to protect 
them ; but when they saw that we would not, and the Dutch, 
without us, could not undertake their protection, they were 
forced to send the Doge and some senators to Versailles to ask 
the King's pardon, though it was not easy to tell for what, 
unless it was because the^ presumed to resist his invasion. As 
little care was also taken in our Government to call the King of 
France to account for his severe prosecution of his Protestant 
subjects, contrary to his own edicts and solemn engagements : 
all that we did was to give them some shelter as they came over 

^ By way of note I mntt here mix io somewhat with relation to myself, 
which set me at liberty to go round some parts of Europe. By the King's 
orders I was discharced from preaching the Thumla/s lecture at St. 
Clement's ; and for a sermon preached at the Rolls Chapel, on the 5th of 
November, on these words, *' Save me from the lion's mouth 1 thou hast 
bard me firom the boms of uniooms," which was thought of dangerous 
construction, because the lion and the unicorn were tlie two supporters of 
the King's escutcheon, I was hj the King's order also dismissed from being 
mvacher of the Rolls ; so, having such public marks of jealousy set on me, 
1 thought it ooovcnicnt to wtthdmw. 
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this year in great numbers to England. As little care, too^ to 
assist the Emperor (who was now grown low and exhausted) 
with proper supplies to push the war of Hungary against the 
Turks with success, as it might have been done if, after the 
King of Poland had raised the siege of Vienna, the Empenr 
had been enabled to have taken the advantage of their conster- 
nation. And as little care, lastly, to protect our own trade, 
when we suffered the Dutch to drive us out of Bantam x6is 
year, and slighted all our works in Tangiers (which gave us the 
key of the Mediterranean), even when they were well-n^h 
brought to perfection, for no other reason but only to save 
charge, and that the Court might be enabled to hold out the 
longer without a Parliament For the truth was, we were too 
bus^ at home to mind any affairs beyond sea, and had ptiyau 
designs carrying on that would not abide the inspection of Par- 
liament, and therefore made use of all the most abject means to 
procure money without them. 

A gentleman of a noble family being at a public supper with 
much company, some hot words passed between him and another, 
which raised a sudden quarrel, wherein one of them felL The 
proof could carry it no further than manslaughter, no marks of 
any preceding malice appearing ; but the young gentleman was 
prevailed on to confess the indictment, and let sentence pass oo 
him for murder, on assurance of a pardon. He had a pardon 
indeed ; but, because his family was rich, and not «rell a/Tected 
to the Court, it cost him ;^i 6,000, of which the King had one 
half, and the other was divided between the two ladies that were 
in most favour. A monstrous perversion of justice this, to set 
the blood of subjects for sale, not as a compensation to the family 
of the person murdered, but to the Prince himself, and to some 
that were in his good graces upon no commendable motives 1 
And there was another thing that happened about this time^ 
though not exactly of the same nature. The Lord Clancaity, 
who was sprung from the noblest rnd richest family in Ireland, 
that had all along been Papists was by his father left to hn 
mother's guardianship, who, being a zealous Protestant, and 
fearful lest her son should be infected with the religion of the 
family, brought him over to Oxford, and committed him to 
Bishop Fell's care, who was then also Dean of Christchurch, 
for his education. He had an uncle, Colonel Maccarthy, who 
was in\most things where his religion was not concerned a man 
of honour; but here, to pervert his nephew, as well as make his 
own court, he got the Kirig to write to the Bishop to let the 
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young lord come up and sec the diversions of the town at 
Christmas. But when he came, being then at the age of con- 
sent, he was married to one of Lord Sunderland's daughters, 
iwhereby he soon broke through the restraint of his education, 
and became a Papist. Thus the King suffered himself to be 
nnade an instrument in one of the greatest of crimes — the taking 
of an infant out of the hands of a guardian, and marrying him 
privately. 

^ The King might, however, think that he commuted for the 
sin of this by his being the cause of having that lord brought 
up in the Popish religion, for which he, according to the general 
opinion here and advices from abroad, was now m a disposition 
to declare. It is certain that the Court of France was in full 
expectation of it, which might probably be occasioned by this — 
that one of our East Indian ships had brought over a missionary 
from Stam, a man of warm imagination, and who talked of his 
having converted and baptiased many thousands in that king- 
dom. He was well received at Court, and diverted the King 
much with the relation of his adventures and other passages of 
his travels. Upon this encouragement he desired a private 
audience, in which he pressed the King with great vehemence 
to return to the bosom of the Church. The King entertained 
him civilly, and gave him such answers as he took for indica- 
tions of his intention to do so ; whereupon he wrote to Fhre- 
la-Chaise that they would quickly hear news of the King's 
conversion. The confessor carried it to the French King, the 
King gave hints of it at hb levee and table, and so the rumour 
of it was remitted to us. ^ 

But to ^o on with our missionary. He was directed by some 
to apply himself to Lord Halifax, to try if he could convert him. 
Lord Halifax found him to be a very vain and empty man ; 
and, among other questions to which he returned very simple 
answers, he desired to know why they had not endeavoured to 
convert the King of Siam himself, since, according to his own 
account, he was very favourable to their religion. The mission- 
ary told him that the King put his conversion on this issue, 
viz. : ''That, since they pretended the Author of their religion 
had left with his followers a i)Ower of working miracles, if they 
would apply that power to him, so as to expel the palsy from 
his arm and his leg, he would change immediately. Their 
bishop of the mission, as he said, was bold enough to undertake 
it The day was set; the Bishop with his priests came; and, 
after some prayers, the King told them ha felt some heat and 
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motion in his ann, but the palsy was more rooted in his leg, 
so he desired the Bishop to go on. The Bishop told him that 
since their God had made one step to him, he must at least 
make the next to God, and meet him half-way. But the King 
was obstinate, and would have the whole miracle finished beibre 
he would change. The Bishop, on the other hand, thoi^ht he 
had ventured enough, and would engage no further, and so the 
whole matter went off." Upon which Lord Halifax said that 
since the King was such an infidel, they ought to have prayed 
the palsy instantly into his arm again, which might have proved 
both a means of his conviction and a sanction of their miradeL 
This put the poor missionary into some confusion, and the air 
of contempt wherewith Loid Halifax spoke of him and his 
narration, both to the King and Duke, made him appear no 
more at Court 

All this, however, had a favourable aspect towards Popeiy; 
and things, indeed, were come to such a crisis, that it became 
necessary for the patriots of their country to attempt someUiing 
in order to rescue it from the imminent danger of it; and, 
for this purpose, a new scheme at this time was formed to 
alienate the King from the Duke's management; and how 
contrived, or how to be carried on, is not so easy to penetrate. 
This only is certain — that the thing was laid at Lady Ports- 
mouth's lodgings; that Barillon, Lord Sunderland, and Lord 
Godolphin were the managers of it ; that the Duke of Mon- 
mouth came over secretly upon it, and went back well satisfied 
with his journey ; and that the thing was to begin with sending 
the Duke of York into Scotland, for which purpose the King 
had laid his positive commands upon him to go. 

While things were in this situation tlie King was all of a j 
sudden taken very ill. His stomach was gone, his speech and ; 
memory failed him ; and, on Monday, the 2nd of February, he 
was seized with a violent fit that looked like an apoplexy. His , 
face was black, and his eyes were turned in his head; but, 
upon being bled, he came out of the fit, though the effects of 
it hun^ so visibly about him, that, in case of a return, the 
physicians could not but look on him as a dead man. The 
Bishop of London took this occasion to remind him to pxepare 
for his latter end ; but he did it in a cold and unafiecting 
manner. Sancroft made a very weighty exhortation to him» in 
which he used a good degree of freedom, which was necessary,; 
he said, because he was going to be judged by One that was| 
ao respecter of persons. But the King answered neither of\ 
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them a word, which some imputed to his insensibility, but 
others more truly to his attachment to another religion, as it 
appeared soon after. 

On Thursday a second fit returned ; and when the physicians 
told the Duke that the King was not likely to see the day to 
an end, he immediately sent for Hudleston, a priest more 
acceptable to the King, because he had a great hand in saving 
him at Worcester fight When Hudleston was come, and all 
things were ready, the Duke whispered to the King, and the 
King ordered all, except the Earls of Bath and Feversham, to 
withdraw. The company went out, and the door was double 
locked— only Lord Feversham opened it once, and called for a 
glass of water, when the Host stuck in the King's throat. 
Hudleston had soon done his office, or at best did it very 
superficially ; for in the compass of one half-hour he made the 
King, according to what account he sent to Rome, go through 
some acts of contrition and make his confession; gave him 
absolution, the sacrament, extreme unction, and what not; 
and then the company was suffered to come in again. Ken, 
at this juncture, applied himself much to awaken the King's 
conscience; he spoke with an elevation of thought and expres- 
sion like a man who was inspired; he exhorted him six or 
seven times to receive the sacrament; he pressed him to 
dedare his dying in the communion of the Church of England; 
but the King said nothing. He pronounced short ejaculations 
and prayers, that affected all but him they concerned chiefly ; 
and read at last the Absolution over him, for which he was 
mightily blamed, as prostituting the peace of the Church to 
one who had led a very immoral life, and seemed then to 
harden himself against everything that could be said to him ; 
for, except that one expression, *'That he hoped he should 
climb up to heaven's gate,** there was not one word heard to 
come from him that savoured of religion. He went through 
the agonies of death, however^ with a calm and constancy that 
amazed all who were about him. And his agonies were very 
grievous ; for, besides the convulsions of nature, he complained 
much how he was burnt up within, but he did it with great 
decency. At last he gathered all his strength together to speak 
his last words to the Duke, and every one was attentive to 
them. He expressed great kindness to him, and that he now 
delivered all into his hands with joy, recommending to his care, 
over and over again. Lady Portsmouth and her son, the Duke 
of Richmond, and desiring him to be kind to his other children, 
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and not let poor Nelly ^ starve; but he said not one woidof 
his queen, his people, or his servants, nor gave him any advke 
about religion or government, the interest of the nadon* or any 
other subject that would have better become this serious and 
important moment 

When he had done the agonies returned upon him, and 
about eleven o'clock he died, on the 6th of February, 1685, id 
the fifty-fourth year of his age, and after he had reigned, if we^ 
reckon from his father's death, thirty-six years and eight days^ 
but if from his restoration, only twenty-four years, eight monthsi 
and nine days. His dying so critically, as it were^ in the 
minute in which he seemed to begin a new turn of affiun^ 
made it generally believed that he had not fair play for his life. 
He had come but just before to a final resolution of sending 
away his brother, and of calling a Parliament, which was to be 
executed the next day after he fell into the fit whereof he died. 
Lady Portsmouth was in this secret ; and she speaking of it 
to her confessor, he very likely told it to some who took this 
wicked means to prevent it It is certain that both Lower and 
Needham, two famous physicians, plainly discerned two or 
three blue spots on the outside of the stomach; and, when 
Needham called twice to have it opened, the surgeons seemed 
not to hear him, and busied themselves in inspecting some 
other parts, till the stomach, when called for again, had been 
carried away. Sharp, another physician, spoke more confi- 
dently than others of the thing; but, soon after, he himself 
was poisoned (as he verily believed, with a draught of worm- 
wood wine» that he had in the house of a Popish patient not 
far from Tower Hill) for speaking so freely of the King's death. 

After all, there was no suspicion of such practices laid upon 
the Duke. They might have been done without his knowledge; 
but that which drew hard censures upon him was, that he let 
the King's body lie neglected, as it did, without any state and 
magnificence, and gave it a funeral at last not so great and 
exi)ensive as that of any ordinary nobleman. ^ The truth isi 
there was something more due to the royal remains of a broth^ 
who, how ungracious soever he might be to others, was certainly 
very kind to him. 

Thus lived and died King Charles II., who was one of the 

^ The actress, Eleanor Gwynne, by whom be had the Dake of St 
Alban*!, anoettor of the present duke. 
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greatest instances in history of the various revolutioi 
could befall any one man. He was bred up, the 
years of his life, with the splendour that became 
three kingdoms. After that, he passed through eig 
in great inequalities, unhappy in the war, in the loss o 
and of the crown of England. While he was abroj 
seemed to lay anything to heart, but pursued his div 
irregular pleasures with the same serenity as if things 
had been in a happy condition. During what shoulc 
the active part of his life he was given up to sloth ar 
to such a degree that he hated business, and could 
engage in anything that put him to the least trouble oi 
In his administration the softest thing that can be s 
is, that he wanted steadiness and good conduct. I 
into two Dutch wars upon a frivolous pretence, hi< 
J^rd Clarendon to public resentment, his shutt 
Exchequer, his declaration for toleration, his sellii 
country, and contributing so much to raise the g 
France^ his professing to be of the Church of Englai 
secretly was reconcile to the Church of Rome, with 
instances that have been mentioned in the course of 
were a chain of black actions (lowing from such blacl 
were enough to discredit all the fulsome flatteries ths 
came loaded with. 

In short, his person and temper, his vices as ' 
fortunes, resemble the character we have given us • 
so much, that it is no hard matter to draw a parall 
them* Tiberius's banishment, and coming afterwan 
his hatred of business, and his love of pleasure ; 
of fiivourites, and trusting them entirely; his pu 
down, and hating them excessively ; his covering 1 
with an appearance of softness, his craft and arti 
show of sincerity ; and deceiving all who trusted 1 
words and artful insinuations, bring them so near a li 
it is less wonder there should have happen^, at such 
of time, so remarkable a rescmbkuice of theii 
person.^ 

However ungrateful the task has proved to mysc 

* At Rome I nw one of the last statues made for Tiberius 
lost bis teetlu fiut abating the alteration which that mode, 
King Charles, that Prince Boiehcse and Signor Dominicoi 
bekmged, agreed with me that It looked as u the statue h« 
for Mm* 
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the labour would be of some use to posterity, I have gpoe 
through all that I know of the long and tedious reign of King 
Charles II. with the strict regard to truth of one who beliens 
that he must give an account to God of what he writeSi as veil 
as of what he says and docs, with an earnest desire to pnwan 
what I think may prove instructive to mankind, regaidlea of 
party or bnggadoda 



BOOK IV 

OF THB RBION OF KINO JAIfBS II 

I AM now to prosecute this work, and to give the relation of 
an inglorious and unprosperous reigiii that was begun with 
great advantages, yet was so badly managed that all came in 
conclusion to one of the strangest catastrophes that is in any 
history. Such an unexpected revolution deserves to be well 
opened ; I will do it as fully as I can. 

As soon as the King was dead, orders were presently given 
for proclaiming his brother. But as there were few tears shed 
for the former, so there were as few acclamations of joy for the 
present King. It was a heavy solemnity, and a d^ silence, 
without any disorder or tumul^ followed it through the streets. 
When the Privy Councillors came back from the proclamation 
and waited on the new King, he made a short speech to them, 
wherein he began with "an exi)ostulation for the ill opinion 
that had been entertained of him; promised that he would 
maintain the liberty and property of the subject ; gave them his 
word that he would defend the Church, because it was a friend 
to monarchy; but gave them withal to understand that he 
would not depart from any one branch of his prerogative." And, 
upon the King's promise to defend the Church, a new set of 
addresses went round England, full of loyalty and obedience, 
without limitation or restriction, as the University of Oxford 
worded theirs ; but the clergy of London taking care to insert 
that it should be the religion established by law, dearer to them 
than their lives. For this they were much taken notice of, as 
people who used a menacing form. 

All employments ended with the death of the late King ; but 
there were no great alterations made, except in the posts of the 
household, to which those who attended the King while he was 
JJuke of York were promoted. The Earl of Rochester was 
declared Lord Treasurer ; the Earl of Clarendon, Lord Privy 
Seal ; the Marquis of Halifax, Lord President of the Council ; 
the Earl of Sur\derland was, to the wonder of mankind, continued 
in his post; and Lord Godolphin put in a high stadon in the 
Queen's household. 

The King had not long sat on the thirone before he forgot hi) 
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promise of maintaining the liberty and property of his subjects; 
for though the customs and additional excise were only gnnted 
to the late King for his life, and so determined with it, yet 
orders were sent to the commissioners to levy the customs as 
usual ; and a form, made after the late King's death, with a 
false date put to it, was produced for continuing the excise, 
which gave but a melancholy prospect to such people as con- 
sidered what the probable consequences of a reign would be 
that set out thus at first with fraud and violence. ^ ^ 

Persons of all ranks went in great crowds to pay their duty i 
to the King, Most of the Whigs that were admitted wen 
received but coldly at best, some were re];MX>ached with their 
former behaviour, and others were denied access. In this and 
many other things the King acted without dissimulation ; for, 
thcTsecond Sunday he came to the throne, he went openly to 
mass, and soon after sent Caryl to Rome with letters to the 
Pope, but without any public character. • ^ 

In some things, however, he seemed to comply with the genius 
of the nation; for he declared that he would maintain the 
balance of Europe ; would live in great confidence with the 
Prince of Orange and the States of Holland; would not be 
biassed by French counsels, but in all things act in an equality 
with their haughty monarch. And accordingly, when Lord 
Churchill was sent over to the Court of France, to ^ve notice 
of his brother's death, he ordered him to observe mmutely the ■ 
state and ceremony wherewith he was received, that he might 
show the very same to him who should be sent over with the 
compliment But for all these mighty boasts, the King of 
France used to say of him that he was willing to take his money 
as well as his brother hod done. He promised the Queen, and 
his priests too, that he would see Mrs. Sedley no more, but apply 
to business, and live a very virtuous life. And accordingly Mrs, 
Sedley was ordered from her lodgings in Whitehall, though be 
still continued a secret connection with her ; and for many houxs 
a day he used to sit with the Council, the Treasury, and the 
Admiralty, and seemed very sedulous in the administration of 
things. And with these good appearances he began his reign. 

As soon as the King had put his affairs in method, he resolved 
to hasten his coronation, and to have, it performed with great 
magnificence. Bishop Turner was ordered to preach his 
sermon ; and the best thing in it was his descant on that part 
of Constantius Chlorus's history in which he tried who would 
be firm to their religion, and thence inferred that those would 
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be fatthfuUcst to himself who were truest to their God. Both 
the King and Queen resolved to have all done in the Protestant 
form, and to assist in all the prayers. The King, however, 
would not receive the sacFamcnt, which is always a part of the 
ceremony ; and though he took the oath as usual, yet he either 
did it as a sin, with a resolution not to keep it, or with a reserved 
meaning and construction of it in his own mind. All things 
were gay and pompous in the appearance; and yet, on the 
whole, it did not look well, though the Queen and peeresses 
made a very graceful figure, l^e crown was not well fitted for 
the King's haul — it came down too far, and covered the upper 
part of his face ; the canopy carried over him broke ; his son 
by Mrs. Sedley died that day ; and some other smaller things 
looked a little unfortunate, and, by people of superstitious 
fancies, were mngnified into ill omens. 

At the same time a Parliament was called, and much art used 
to manage elections so as to procure one that would please the 
King. In the new charters that had been granted, the choice 
of the members was taken out of the hands of the inhabitants, 
and restrained to the corporation men, leaving all out who were 
not acceptable to the Court. In some boroughs they could not 
find a sufficient number to depend on, and so the neighbouring 
gentlemen were made corporation men ; and, in other places, 
persons of different counties, and not so much as known in the 
borough, were named Nay, in the county of Cornwall, which 
sends ui) forty-four members, the very officers of the Guards were 
named ni many cliartcrs, by which method a Parliament was 
returned of a very odd complexion ; for, as they were neither 
men of parts nor estites, so there was no hope left either of 
working on their understandings or making them sensible of 
their interest. All was fury and violence in them, and a settled 
resolution to recommend themselves to the King by putting 
everything in his power, and ruinbg all those who had been 
for the Exclusion. 

The continuance of the frost had shut up the Dutch ports so 
long, that the account of the late King's sickness and death, and 
of the beginning of the new King's reign, came to them all at 
once. The Prince of Orange was in great perplexity what to do 
with the Duke of Monmouth. He knew that the King would 
immediately ask to dismiss him, if not to deliver him up ; and 
the States, he was sensible, would not undertake to protect him.- 
And therefore he thought it the most prudent way to part with 
bim at first as decently as he could,' rather than incur the 
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King's displeasure, and stay till compulsion were pat upon 
him. And it was well he did ; for, besides the dismission of the 
Duke of Monmouth, the King expected of him likewise that he 
should break all those officers who had waited on him while he 
was in HolUnd, seeing he could not trust him, nor depend on 
his friendship, so long as he employed such men in his service. 
This was a proposal of hard digestion to the Prince ; bat, as 
the officers might easily be employed again, or allowed their 
appointments during their recess, it was advisable at this time 
to comply with it, which laid the foundation of the King's 
future confidence in him. 

The Duke of Monmouth, in the meantime, retired to Brussels, 
where he knew he could not suy long, and was thinking to go 
to Vienna, or some other court in Germany, when those that 
were about him studied to enflame him both against the King 
and the Prince of Orange. They said that the Prince, by 
casting him off, had cancelled all former obligations, and that 
the King intended to make him a vagabond upon die lace of 
the earth ; that therefore, instead of shamefully retreating he 
ought to set himself about delivering his country, and raising 
his party and friends, who were now likely to be very ill used 
for adhering to him and to his interest 

Meanwhile, the deliberations in Holland among the English 
and Scotch who had fled thither began to ripen foster than was 
expected. The Earl of Argyll had all along proposed to make an 
attempt in Scotland, and to raise five thousand men in his own 
country, which, as he imagined, would draw all the western and 
southern counties about him. But the grand stop of tlie design 
lay in the want of a sum of money to furnish him out, which 
when a zealous rich widow in Amsterdam heard of, she sent to 
him and supplied him with ^10,000, wherewith he bought a 
stock of arms and ammunition, and had them put secretly on 
board. i- 

The Duke of Monmouth had been secretly at their consulta- 1 
tions, and would willingly have gone along with them himself; ! 
but, instead of offering hmi the command. Lord Argyll pressed j 
bim to make a descent tipon England at the same time ; and 
the little council he had about him, but chiefly Lord Grey and 
Lady Wentworth, were incessantly urging him to set about it. 
Lady Wentworth had followed him to Brussels, desperately in 
love with him ; and both he and she came to fancy that he 
^!ng married to his duchess when he was indeed of the age of 
consent, but not capable of a free consent, their living together 
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was no way offensive to God, because his marriage was in itself 
null ; and she^ among othersi had a great hand in persuading 
him that as soon as he landed, all the West would come about 
him ; that London was in a disposition to revolt, and ready to 
declare for him ; and that the apprehension of tumults so near 
the King's person would hinder him from sending any con- 
siderable force against him till he had formed an army, and was 
able to iight him on equal terms. 

This appeared a mad and desperate undertaking to the Duke 
of Monmouth himself. He knew what a weak body a rabble 
was, and how unable to deal with troops long trained. He had 
neither money nor officers, nor any encouragement from men 
of estates and interest in the country. It seemed too early yet 
to venture on such a design, and looked like throwing away all 
his hopes in one day. But Argyll's going, and the promise he 
had made him of coming to England in adl possible haste, hod 
fixed him so, that all furUier deliberations being laid aside, he 
pawned a parcel of jewels, and bought up arms, and they were 
Xmt on board a ship and freighted for Spain. 

Aigyll had a very prosperous voyage, and was so favoured by 
the winds that in a very few days he arrived in Argyllshire. 
But, at his landing, he found that the early notice the Council 
had had of his design (for the gentlemen of the country were, by 
their order, brought into Edinburgh), had spoiled his whole 
scheme. He got together, however, about five-and-twenty 
hundred, and with these, had he gone over to the west counties 
of Ayr and Renfrew, he might have given the Government 
much trouble ; but he lingered so long in the Highlands, in the 
hopes of collecting more strength, that all the country was sum- 
moned to come out against him ; and when he understood that 
a party of the King's troops had forced the castle wherein he 
liiul lodged his arms, he, apprehending all was lost, put himself 
in a disguise, and attempting to make his escape, was taken. 
The chief of the prisoners besides were Sir John Cochrane, 
Rumbold, and Aylofie. Thus ended this rebellion, with the 
effusion of very little blood in action, and not a great deal shed 
in justice; for it was considered that the Highlanders were 
y j under such ties by their tenures that it was somewhat excusable 
in them to follow their lord. 

• When the Earl of Argyll was brought to Edinburgh, he ex- 
pressed a cheerful calm under all his misfortunes, and no con- 
cern of conscience for what he had done. His illegal attainder, 
he said» had dissolved his allegiance^ and it was no more than 
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justice to himself and family to endeavour to recover what hid 
been extorted from him, though he could not but blame the Doke 
of Monmouth for delaying his coming so long, and assaming 
ihe title of King, both of which were contrary to their agree- 
mcnt at parting. When the day of his execution came, Ml 
Charteris, who had attended him in his confinement, happening 
to come to him as he was ending dinner, he pleasantly said, 
"Sero venientibus ossa." He prayed often with him, iodbf 
himself, and then went to the scaffold with great serenity, 
where he died pitied by all ; for his death being pursuant to the 
sentence that was passed upon him three years before^ «as 
thought by most people no better than murder. 

Cochrane had a rich father, the Earl of Dundonald, «ho 
offered the priests ;£^5iOO0 to save his son, and interposed so 
effectually that the bargain^was nuMe. However, to cover it, 
he was made to- petition the Coimcil that he might be sent to 
the King, having some secrets of great consequence, which 
were to be communicated to none but him. llie CcMindl 
accordingly sent him, and when he had been ftome time in 
private with the King, it was pretended that the imp(xwice 
of his discoveries had merited his pardon, and so he was let 
go. "^ 

Rumbold was the man who dwelt at the Rve Hdy^se, where 
the plot was laid for murdering the late and present King; and 
when he came to die, he denied the truth of that conspiracft 
though he did acknowledge that many propositions had beo '■ 
started in West's chambers about killing the two brotheis^ 
about the commodiousness of his house for the purpose, and \ 
the manner in which it might be managed ; but he afiirmed it 
was nothing but talk, nor was ever any step toti'ards execatioo. 
so much as resolved on. He declared he was for no conunoD- 
wealth, but a kingly government, according to the laws of 
England; but then his opinion was that Uie ties between 
prince and people were mutual, and that, if one depart from the 
legal measures of government, the other had a right to a^ 
their liberties and restrain him ; for it could never enter into 
his thoughts, as he expressed it, that God had made the grealtf 
part of mankind with saddles on their backs and bridles in , 
their mouths, and some few booted and spurred to ride the rest 

Ayloffe, another English gentleman, and nephew to theoU 
Earl of Clarendon by marriage, to prevent the course of justice, 
had stabbed himself with a peoiknife in several places, but not 
mortally; whereupon he was sent up to London, as capable of 
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making great discoveries. But the King could draw nothing 
from him, though he told him it was in his power to pardon 
him ; but only this severe repartee, that he knew it was in' his 
power, but not in his nature to pardon. And accordingly it 
proved, for he suffered with the rest. 

Upon the Earl of Argyll's execution a Parliament was held 
in Scotland, and the Marquis of Queensberry, soon after made 
a duke, was appointed the King's Commissioner. He was 
naturally violent and imperious in his own temper, and seeing 
the King's inclination to such measures, he thought to have 
recommended himself elfectually by being an instrument in 
setting up an absolute and despotic form of government To 
this purpose he proposed an instruction obliging all people to 
take the Test under pain of high treason, and projected severe 
laws that left an arbitrary power in the Privy Council But, 
without delivering up his religion likewise, which he was resolved 
to maintain, he found at last that all would not satisfy the King's 
expectations. 

The Parliament did not sit long, for all matters went on 
without opposition. The Duke of Queensberry gave very full 
assurances on the point of religion that the King would not 
alter it ; and the Parliament, in return, gave the Kin^ for life 
all the revenues that had been given his brother, with some 
additional taxes. But there was one particular act that was 
both the shame and iniquity of this session. 

When Carstairs was put to the torture, he gained a promise 
of the Council, before he would discover anything, that no use 
should be made of his deposition against any man whatever. 
In his deposition he said something that affected Sir Hugh 
Campbell and his son with high treason. They had been taken 
up in London two years before, been all that while kept close 
prisoners, and the Earl of Melfort had got the promise of their 
estate, which was worth ^z,ooo a year, as soon as they should 
be convicted. So now an act passed which was to last but for 
six weeks, '* that if within that time any of the Privy Council 
could depose that any man was proved to be guilty of treason, 
he should, upon such proof, be attainted." Hereupon the two 
Campbells were produced and brought to the bar, to show 
cause why sentence should not be executed. The old gentleman, 
then near eighty, seeing the ruin of his family was determined, 
took courage, ahd said *' that the oppression they had laboured 
under had driven them to despair, and made them think of 
means to secure their lives and liberties ;*that upon this occasion 
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they had gone to London, had some meetings with BaiDieaod 
others, but that they had sent down one to hinder all risings»and 
had refused the oathof secrecy that had been offered to tfacm.' 
This was called a confession of their crime ; and though the; 
were pardoned out of a show of mercy, yet Lord Mdfoid 
possessed himself of their estate, and the old gentleman died 
soon after, heart-broken with his long imprisonment and this 
most abominable conclusion of it 

There were the like severe proceedings in the courts of 
justice in England as there were m the Scottish CoundL For 
Oates, being convicted of perjury l^ the testimony of the wit- 
nesses from St Omer's, who had been brought over before to 
discredit his, but were not believed by the jury then, was ood- 
demned to have his priestly habit taken from him ; to be a 
prisoner for life ; to be set in the pillory in all the public pZaoes - 
of the City : after that to be set in the pillory four times a jeai 
during his life ; and to be whipped by the common hai^gman 
from Aldgate to Newgate one day, and from Newgate to 
Tyburn the next. His whipping was performed with so modi 
rigour that his back seemed to be all over flayed ; bai; ss he 
ii*as an original in all things, he bore it with a constancy dm 
amazed all who saw him. 

Dangerfield, another witness in the Popish plot, was sentenced 
to the same punishment But it had a more terrible oondosioQ 
in him ; for, just as he had got his last lash, a student of tbc 
law, transi)orted with the heat of the times, gave him such s 
blow on his head with his cane that he died immediatdj. 
The person was apprehended, and being left to the couise of 
the law, notwithstanding all intercessions for his life, he was 
executed. 

When the Parliament met, the King's speech ran much upoo 
the same subject as did that to the Council upon his fint 
accession to the throne, only he added that it was a wrong 
notion to think of having frequent Parliaments by keeping him 
low — their way to compass that was to be liberal, and use hita 
well. And accordingly the revenue was not only granted for 
life, but everything that was asked given with such readiness 
that the King was ashamed not to stop the profusion of the 
Commons by a message to the House that he desired no noote 
that session. And what is very remarkable, the persons «^ 
had such propensity to give in this reign were set on by Mttf- 
grave and others, who pretended afterwards to be frugal patriots 
And careful managers of the public treasure. 
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This propensity to serve the Court made others mention 
something in the way of an additional security to the Protestant 
religion; but it was carried in the House that to take the 
King's word in that matter would be a tie upon his honour, 
and gain his heart so entirely that it would avail more than all 
laws whatever. And accordrngly, in their address to the King, 
they expressed a singular satisfaction in the promise he had 
given them, under which they thought themselves and their 
religion entirely safe. 

When petitions concerning elections were presented, Seymour 
spoke very high, and with great weight, that irregularities in 
elections had been so flagrant as to make some men question 
whether this was a true representative of the nation or not, and 
that the petitioners had little reason to expect justice where so 
many were too guilty to judge impartially. But the charge was 
so true and so general at that time, tliat no one had the inno- 
cence or assurance to second him. 

The courtiers, on the other hand, were projecting many laws 
to ruin all who opposed their designs, and had brought in a bill 
declaring words spoken against the King or his government to 
be treason ; which Serjeant Maynard opposed with great weight 
of argument, showing the inconvenience thereof, and hoping, 
AS he concluded, that they would keep to the law of the 25th of 
Edward III., by which an overt act was made the proof of ill 
intentions. But though this made some stand for the present, 
yet, had not the Duke of Monmouth's landing put this session 
to a si^edy conclusion, it is certain that everything of this 
nature would have passed. The House of Lords, however, were 
more reserved ; they did justice to the Popish lords who were 
in the Tower ; and, when the Commons waved their impeach* 
ment, set them at liberty. But they stuck at reversing the 
attainder of the Lord Staflbrd, as being loath to condemn past 
proceedings. 

While things were in this agitation, the Duke of Monmouth 
landed at Lpie, in Dorsetshire ; and he, with his small company, 
which consisted but of eighty-two persons, came on shore in 
good order, but with too much daylight, which discovered how 
few they were ; and, upon the report and belief of the thing, 
an act of attainder passed both Houses in one day ; a sum of 
money was set on his head; and with that the session of 
Parliament ended. 

Upon the Duke of Monmouth's landing, he published a 
Manifesto^ wherein be charged the King*with burmng London, 
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with the Popish plot, with Godfrey's murder, with the Eiri of 
Essex's death, with poisoning the King, with taking 9M9f tbc 
old charter, and all other hard things done in the last roga. 
He set forth that the King's religion made him incapable ot 
the crown ; that three Houses of Parliament had soccesBfdj 
voted his exclusion ; that the present Parliament was ik> proper 
representative of the people ; that his pretensions should be 
submitted to the determination of a free Parliament ; and ^ 
liberty, both in spirituals and temporals, should be given to 
men of all persuasions. But the Dedaration was heavy aod 
dull, full of black malice, and tedious long periods, which 
showed it to be Ferguson's composing. 

But for all the dulncss of his Declaration, be had soon mec 
enough about him (though few of the gentry came in to him) 
to employ all hb arms. He took great pains in training and 
animating them, and was himself so obliging in his behaviosr 
that he became master of all their hearts. But he quid^lj 
found what it was to be at the head of undisciplined men vbo 
knew nothing of war and were unaccustomed to rigour. 

Lord Grey, soon after their landing, had given too visible t 
proof of his cowardice to have the command of the horse (as it 
was designed) committed to him alone, and therefore the Duke 
intended to have joined Fletcher, a Scotch gentleman of great 
parts and many virtues, but extravagantly passionate, in the 
command with him. But he met with a sad disappointmeoL 
Fletcher was ordered out one day with a party, and having do 
horse ready, took the first that came in his way, which chanced 
to belong to a person that liad brought in a good body of mca 
from Taunton. Upon his return the owner of the horK it- 
preached him in very injurious terms, which the other bote 
longer than could have been expected from his impetuous 
temper; but when the man persisted in his foul language, 
and attempted to strike him, Fletcher unhappily drew a pbAol 
and shot him dead. The country-people were coming in s 
body to demand justice, so that Fletcher was obliged to make 
his escape. 

The great error in the Duke's conduct was, that while the 
country was open, and the militia in no great disposition to 
oppose him, he did not immediately enter upon some hardy 
action, and then march directly either to Bristol or Exeter, 
where he would have found a sufficient support, instead oif 
lingering, as he did, in the neighbourhood of Lyme until the 
forces from Scotland employed against Argyll, and the icgb> 
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ments that were in the service of the States, were all sent over, 
and marching down against him. 

The Prince of Orange, when he sent over the forces, offered 
in his own person to come and fight in defence of the King; 
but the King, with great expressions of acknowledgment, 
refused it The King of France offered him, in like manner, 
some assistance ; but, for fear of disgusting the nation, he 
would not accept it He himself seemed not mclinable to t&ke 
the command of the army upon him ; the Prince of Denmark 
had it not offered him, and did not ask it ; and so the Earl of 
Feversham, who was of French parentage, and nephew to 
M. de Turenne, an honest, brave, and good-natured man, but 
extremely weak withal, had it conferred upon him. 

The Duke of Monmouth now began to find his mistake in 
staying so long about L3rme, and was under a necessity (being 
straitened sore for want of bread) to come to a speedy decision. 
He had laid a design to surprise Lord Feversham (who took no 
care to have parties out abroad to bring in intelligence) while 
he and his army were asleep; but being misled in his march, 
whereby he lost an hour, and stopped a considerable time in 
passing a ditch, the King's forces took the alarm, and had time 
to dress and put themselves in order before he came upon 
them. His army at most was but between five and six thou- 
sand men ; the small body of horse ran upon the first charge, 
which was imputed to Lord Grey's want of courage ; the foot 
stood longer than could be expected, but being forsaken by the 
horse, and galled by the enemy's cannon, they ran at last 
About a thousand were slain and five hundred taken prisoners, 
and the Duke himself quitted the field sooner than might have 
been expected in a man of his courage and pretensions ; for he 
suffered himself a few days before to be called king. He rode 
towards Dorsetshire as far as his horse would carry him. When 
that was tired he changed clothes with a shepherd, and went 
on foot till he was weary, accompanied with none but a German, 
whom he had brought over with him. The party that pursued 
first found die shepherd in the Duke's clothes, who showed 
them the way he took, and came afterwards to the German, 
who pointed at the place where he hy; for he had covered 
himsdf with some hay in a field, in hopes to lie unseen till 
night, and then endeavour a farther escape. 

When he was -taken out of this cover, his body was so sunk 
with fatigue and his mind dejected with fear, that he asked his 
life in a manner not agreeable with the former part of it He 
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wrote to the Earl of Feversham and to the Queen and (^ 
Dowager to intercede for his life ; and when he came beSxxt 
the Kin^ he made new and unbecomin^^ submissioRii v^ 
some insinuations of a readiness to change his religioa Ea: 
all would not do ; the King's temper, as well as interest, vosi 
not suffer him to pardon him ; and so on Wednesday, the 
second day after his examination, orders were given for bas 
execution. 

The two divines appointed to attend him were Tumer sad 
Ken, the Bishops of Ely and of Bath and Wells. They eo- 
deavoured to convince him of the sin of rebellion, and of the 
sin of adultery, in living with the Lady Wentworth in the 
manner he had done ; but he seemed very insensible of &&a, 
though he was sorry, he said, for the blood that was spilled in 
the one case, and made his marrying so young the excuse kg 
his transgressing in the other. He showed great n^lect of hss 
duchess, and her resentment of his ill-usage made her poit 
with him with a good deal of indiflcrence* He begged one 
day more of life with much importunity; but when he found k 
was to no purpose, he composed himself to die. His wh€k 
behaviour was easy and calm, not without a decent cbeofui' 
ness. He prayed God to forgive him all his sins^ unknown as 
well as known, seemed confident in his infinite roerdes, and 
went to the place of execution, on Tower Hill, widi an air of 
undisturbed courage.^ His speech to the people was very short 
He gave the executioner a very great charge to dispa^ him 
quickly, and left him as much more money in his servant^ 
hands if he cut off his head cleverly; but the executioner «as 
in such disorder and trembling all over, that, when he had 
given him two or three strokes without •finishing the matter, be 
tlirew away the axe ; but the Sherinf forcing him to take it up 
again, at three or four strokes more he severed his head ftom 
his body. » -^1 

Thus died this unfortunate young man, who had several good • 
qualities and some very bad ones. He was soft and gentle! 
even to excess, was sincere and good-natured, and understood ] 
war well ; but he was immoderately given to pleasure and | 
favourites. Lord Grey compounded for his life at a very high 
rate, and upon inglorious conditions ; for he was a witness for 
the conviction of others, though a promise was made him that 
none should die upon his evidence. Hampden was prevailed 
on to plead guilty, and begged his life with such meanness as 
himselif was ashamed of afterwards, and could never get ofsr . 

12 -^ 
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the depressions it brought upon his spirits, which in the end 
had a terrible conclusion, for about ten years after he cut his 
own throat 

Had the King improved the advantage of this conjuncture 
by a speedy execution of such as were fit to be made public 
examples, and by a general indemnity to the rest, he had laid 
the foundation of peace and tranquillity in the kingdom ; but, 
instead of that, his army was kept for some time in the western 
coimties, where they lived at free quarters, and treated all that 
they thought disaffected with rudeness and violence insuffer- 
able. 

Kirk, who had commanded long at Tangiers, was by the 
neighbourhood of the Moors become so savage, that some 
days after the battle he ordered several prisoners at Taunton 
to be hanged up ; and being then at an entertainment, as every 
new healUi was drunk he had a fresh man turned off; and 

t observing how they shaked their legs in the agonies of death, 

^he called it dancing, and ordered music to play to them. 
Jeffreys went the circuit to try the prisoners. He hanged 
about six hundred persons, and persuaded many who had a 
good defence in the law to plead guilty in hopes of pardon ; 
but, instead of that, he had them executed instantly, without 
allowing them a minute's time to say their prayers; and the 
King was so well pleased with his proceedings, that when he 
came back from so much bloodshed he created him a baron 
and peer of England. 

Among other severities of this time there were two execu- 
tions of a very remarkable nature. One Gaunt, a woman who 
was an Anabaptist in London, but singularly charitable to 
people of all professions, harboured one of the rebels in her 
house, and was contriving means for him to make his escape 
beyond sea, when, by an unheard-of baseness, he went and 
delivered himself, and accused her who harboured him. 
The King had declared that he would look upon those who 

I harboured rebels as more criminal than the rebels themselves. 

;The woman accordingly was seized and tried, and though the 

i crime of harbouring a traitor was only proved against her by 
this infamous evidence, yet she was condemned and burned, 

Jas the law directs in case of a woman convicted of treason. 

•She died with a constancy, or even with a cheerfulness, that 
struck amazement into the spectators, rejoicing that God had 
honoured her to be the first who suffered by fire in that reign, 
And that her suffering was a martyrdom; rather than anydung 
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else, for that religion which taught her charity and vas ^ 
love. 

Lady lisle's husband had been a r^icide, and was oee cf 
Cromwell's lords; but at the Restoration he went beyoode. 
and lived at Lausanne, where three desperate Irishiseii, a 
hopes of raising their fortunes by such service^ killed himashi 
was going to church, and being well mounted and fll pisssgL 
got into France. His lady was a woman af great piecy aai 
charity, and a contrary principle to him, for she was bsc 
affected with the King's death, and not easily reconciled to b^ 
husband for the share he had in it Hicks, a violent pnade: 
among the Dissenters, and one Nelthorp, came the ns^Btc 
the battle to her house. As soon as she miderstood they bsb 
been with Monmouth, she ordered her servant to cany ss 
information concerning them to the next justice of peace, hsi 
in the meanwhile to suffer them to make their escape B^ 
before this was done, a party came about the houses and toc^ 
both them and her for harbouring them. There was no kpl 
proof brought that she knew them to be rebels : their oaiaes 
were in no proclamation, and it was insisted on as a poiot o^' 
law that till the persons found in her house were convicted she 
could not be guilty. But, for all this, Jeffreys charged the ^ 
in a most violent manner to find her guilty ; and thoi;^ twice 
they brought her in not guilty, yet when he threatened tbesi 
with an attaint of jury Uiey were overcome with fear, aad 
brought her in the third time guilty. Jeffreys had obtained d 
the King a promise that he would not pardon her; so that £1 
the favour shown her was the changing of her sentence £roa 
burning to beheading, under which she died with great con- 
stancy of mind. 

Most of those who suffered on this occasion expressed at thdr ' 
death such a calmness and such a zeal for their religion^ vfaich 
they believed to be in danger, as made great impression oo the ' 
spectators, though some of them were base enough to endeavooi 
to save themselves by accusing others. Goodenough, who had 
been Under-Sheriff of London the year that Cornish vis 
Sheriff, joined with Rumsey to swear Cornish guilty of that kt 
which Lord Russell had suffered ; and the matter was diiveo 
on so fast, that he was seised, tried, and executed withm the 
week. When he came to die he asserted his izmocence vith 
great vehemence, and with some acrimony complained of Ac 
methods taken to. destroy him; and his innocence so dearly 
appeared soon after his execution, that his estate was restored 
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to his family, and the two witnesses were sent to remote prisons 
for life.^ 

The King had raised new regiments and given some com- 
missions to Papists, which, during the time of danger, wherein 
every one's service was acceptable, was overlooked ; but now, 
that time being expired, their commissions, which were expected 
to cease, were nevertheless continued, and the King declared 
Openly that he must look on all those who would not consent 
to the repeal of such laws as excluded them from offices in 
Jhe next session of Parliament to be his enemies; and in one 
instance, to teach his subjects his intention, he dismissed the 
^larquis of Halifax, because he refused to consent to such repeal, 
from being President of the G>uncil, and put Lord Sunderland, 
who at the same time was continued Secretary of State, in that 
post 

In Scotland the Duke of Queensberry was not only turned 
out of all his employments, upon suggestions of his great zeal 
against Popery by the Earls of Perth and Melfort, who were 
lately turned Papists, but a deep design was likewise laid to 
ruin him, and encouragement given to all persons to bring 
accusations against him, either with relation to the adminis- 
tration of the Government or of the Treasury. In Ireland the 
Duke of Ormonde had been a great curb and impediment to the 
Papists, and the Archbishop of Armagh, though very compliant 
to the Q>urt in other respects, was not thought thorough-paced 
enough at this conjuncture ; and therefore Sir Charles Porter, 
who was a zealous promoter of everything that the King pro- 
posed, a man of ready wit, but being very poor, was thought a 
fit person to be made a tool of, was declared Lord Chancellor, 
and the Earl of Clarendon, whose poverty equally qualified 
him for the service, was declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland ; 
but the army was put under Talbot, Earl of Tyrconnel, which 
he soon began to new model. 

When the administration was everywhere put in such hands 
as were disposed to carry out the measures at Court, the next 
dcsipn was to obtain a repeal of the acts that excluded all 
Papists from public offices, and a parliamentary establishment for 
a general toleration. But before we come to relate the attempts 
that were made that way, it may not be improper to mention a 
remarkable transaction abroad, that made a great impression on 
all men's minds,and conduced in some measure to defeat them. 

* Swift noted in his copy of "Bomet's Own Times" that Goodeaougb 
after this retired to Ireland, and practised as an attorney. 



Upon these compliances the King published an edict repeaung ; 
the £dict of Nantes (though that was declared to he a law pe^ ' ' 
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For some years the priests were everywhere making convtr- 
sions in France. The hopes of pensions and ptefemass 
wrought on many, the plausible colours tha.c the Bbibop d 
Meaux put on the errors of Rome deluded some^ and the reso- 
lution that the King had taken to have his subjects MUofax 
religion prevailed with others to conform. But all this broc^ 
in but a small number. 

Those who were for a toleration in matters of religion objected 
to the King how happy France had been for this fifty years, 
occasioned chiefly by the great quiet it was in with rdaM 
to these matters ; how great numbers of people, wealthy aod 
industrious, and all contributing to the public revenue, woibd 
leave the kingdom, and transplant their wealth and mdasoy 
into other countries in case any force were put upon their ood- 
sciences ; how the Court of Rome, upon the removal of adi 
men, would grow as absolute in France as it was in Spain, for- 
asmuch as nothing was so effectual a check to its usurpatioDS 
on any kingdom ns a number of dissenters from its commomoo 
allowed to live quietly in it ; how the experiment at last wobU 
become fatal to the peace of Uie kingdom,' would precipitate sone 
into desperate courses, and so change a most glorious letgniitto 
a dismal scene of blood and horror. 

This old Rouvigny, who was then Deputy-General of ibt 
Churches, laid before the King in a full audience; bat die 
King, by the instigation of the Bishop of Paris and his coo- 
fessor, was so fixed in his purposes to the contrary, that though 
he hoped the matter would not proceed to bloodshcdding; jet 
he considered himself so indispensably bound, he said, to 
endeavour the conversion of his subjects and the extirpation 
of heresy, that if cutting off one of his own hands with the 
other were necessary to effect it, he would willingly submit 
to it. 

M. de I^nvoy, when he saw the King thus immovable in 
his resolution, put him upon an experiment that he thought 
would cut the matter short and prove effectual, which was to 
let loose some bodies of dragoons to live uix>n the Protestants 
at discretion. The experiment was begun in Berne, and lavii^ 
there all imaginable success, was carried on to most places ^ 
Guienne, Languedoc, and Dauphind, where the greatest number 
of Protestants were ; and they, overcome with the fear and con- 
sternation of a military execution, did pretty generally comfdy. 
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petual and irrevocable), and whoever refused to be of the King's 
religion after this was treated with great severity. 

Men and women of all ages were not only stripped of all 
thejr had, but driven from place to place, and hunted out 'of 
their retirements. The women were carried into nunneries, 
where they were starved, whipped, and barbarously used ; the 
men were condemned to the galleys ; and even the new con* 
verts, if they received not the sacrament at their death, were 
denied burial, and thrown out among other dead carcasses, 
to be devoured by wolves or dogs. And all this the greatest 
part of the clergy, tlie Regulars especially, admired so mightily 
in their King, that their sermons were full of the most inflamed 
eloquence that could be invented, to the glory of his zeal, in 
strains too indecent and blasphemous to be mentioned by me.^ 

' I stayed at Paris till the beginning of August. Barillon sent me word 
that the King had some suspicion of me, and bid me loolc to myself; but I 
determined not to stir from Paris till the prisoners taken in Monmouth's 
rebellion had been examined and tried. When that was over, General 
Stouppe told me in confidence that M. de Louvoy had said to him that the 
King was resolved to put an end to the business of the Huguenots that sea- 
■on, adding that M. de Lou%'oy, as the General would not change his creed, 
had recommended htm to make a tour of luly ; so we resolved to make that 
journey together. From the day after I came to Rome, Pope Innocent XL, 
Odescalchi, who knew who I was, sent to me, offering me a private audience 
in bed, to save me from the ceremony of the pantouHe ; but knowing the 
noise this would make, I declined iL Canfinal Howard and Cardinal 
d'Estrto treated me with great kindness, and I had a discourse with the 
latter about the validity of the Church of England's ordination, which he 
admitted was canonical and regular in the begmning of Queen Elizabeth's 
reigp. Cardinal Howard treated me with much civility, and committed 
advices of great importance from England to Rome, and from thence to 
England, to my care. I stayed in Rome till Prince Borghese came to me 
and told roe it was time forme to go, as, though I never provoked discussion, 
^I alwavs boldly argued with those who opposed our Protestant principles. 
After leaving Rome I continued my ioumey through the southern parts of 
France till 1 came to Geneva and Switzerland, where I stayed three or four 
months. I also stayed among the Lutherans at Strasburg and Frankfort, and 
among the Calvinists at Heidelberg and in Holland, and was acquainted with 
most of their eminent men. Though they were all in danger at that time 
of having their religion extirpated, yet they kept up their old contests with 
more eagerness than ever ; and though they were well enough qualified in 
the knowledge of the Scriptures, original tongues, and points of controversy, 
and attended diligently on their flock.*, yet they were but dry preachers, 
careless and indevout readers, and in some things, wherein they placed an 
orthodoxy, suj)er»tiiioas to a fault Upon reachmg Utrecht, I found letters 
from some 01 the Prince of Orange's Court, inviting me to reside at the 
Hague, where I wot received with great kimlness by the Prince and Princess. 
I bad much private discourse with them, and in many instances was much 
Imsied Vy incn* 
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cution in France drove many people of the no^ 
ts into Orange, which was then a distinct pdoofaJiSf 
the Prince of Orange by an article <^ the tnitf d 
hereof the King of England was guarantee. Upon 
; of France not only wrote a letter to the Gams- 
requiring them to put all his subjects out of the: 
ch they did), but ordered Tesse, who commaxided 
5, to march his dragoons likewise into the town, and 
the same manner as he had done the subjects of 
ng them to comply in point of religion ; and jmc 
i after he united Orange to the rest of PTOvcoce; 
ill the rights it had as a distinct principality, nol- 
the several memorials that the PrirKie of Oaofi 
3 Court of England for redress, 
ler places whereunto the Protestants from Fosce 
to flee, great numbers came over into Eagbiid 
t there were between forty and fifty thousand of 
ade a most dismal recital of the persecution. Tbe 
le could to suppress the clamour of it, speabos 
St it with a vehemence that favoured of afliecD- 
d much money to several of them himself, oidff- 
^ charitable collection for them over the natioB, 
lem to be denised without paying fees, with other 
able immunities ; but this was too glaring an 
lel and persecuting spirit in Popery to be st^ | 
I the beginning of a Parliament very seasonably 
{ of the nation. i 

liament was opened, the King told them ^'bov 
had been in reducing a d^gerous rebeUiaa, 
-ed how insignificant the militia was, and bov 
Y would be for all their security ; that he lad 
nission of whose loyalty he was well assured; 
^ed him faithfully; and therefore he hopoi 
t such an affront on both him and them as to 
It a good understanding between him and his 
happiness that the world saw and they aD 
he hoped again that as he on his part hid 
I promised, they on theirs would do nothiog 

Cing's speech was ended, there were some 
e of Lords about thanking him for it The 
IS a piece of riespect that was always paid; 
nshire said he was for giving thanks because 
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le King had spoke out so plainly, and forewarned them of what 
ley were to expect — a standing army and a violation of the 
*est Act. It was carried^ however, in that House for an address 
f thanks for the speech ; but in the House of Commons, where 
le debates were more solemn and important, instead of any 
lankSy an address was unanimously voted to the King that he 
'ould maintain the laws, particularly that concerning the Test, 
n which condition they would pass a bill indemnifying those 
rho had broken that law, and were ready to consider their 
ervicc in the supply they intended to give. 

The King expressed his resentment of this with much 
ehemence when the address was brought to him ; but not* 
withstanding his angry answer, the Commons were resolved to 
nsist on their address, though they thought proper to send one 
3ook, who in the heat of a dispute chanced to say that they 
rere Englishmen, and not to be threatened, to the Tower, and 
:o oblige him to ask pardon for such indecent words. 

In the House of Lords, upon the death of Lord Guildford 
[which nothing but his successor made to be remembered with 
regret), Jeffreys was advanced to the Seals ; and when the parts 
of the King's speech came to be debated and remarked upon, 
be began to talk in his rough manner, but was soon taken down, 
and received as great a mortification as such a brutal man was 
capable of. The truth is, all who argued for the repeal had no 
more to say than this — that it was against the rights of the Crown 
to deny the King the service of all his subjects, and an in- 
sufTerable affront done him to oblige all those whom he should 
employ to swear his religion was idolatrous ; whereas those on 
the other side declared ^d among these Compton, Bishop of 
London, spoke not only as his own sense, but as the sense of 
the whole bench) that the Test was the best fence they had for 
their religion, which, if once given up, all the rest would follow ; 
and that if the King might by his authority supersede such a 
law, fortified with so many clauses, and, above all, with that of 
an incapacity, it was in vain to think of law any more ; the 
Goveroroent would then become absolute and arbitrary. 

When the King saw that both Houses were now so fixed that 
nothing could be carried in either unless he would depart from 
hii speech, he prorogued the Parliament, and by frequent ]>ro- 
rogations kept it still on foot for about a year and a half with- 
out ever holding a session. It was now that the term of 
*' closeting " came to be in use ; for the King was wont to call 
most of tliosc who had cither spoken or voted for the Test into 
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his closet, and there talk very earnestly to them upon tbesob^ 
Some gave him fiat and hardy denials ; others were more^sti 
but no less steady. But among those who positively dened 
him, the story of Admiral Herbert (considering his masaer d 
life and former zeal for the King's service) was the most n> 
markable. When the King preaised him to promise tint be 
would vote the repeal of the Test, and he answered plainly uis: 
he could not do it either in honour or conscience, the Kin^ sud 
he knew him to be a man of honour, but the course of lusiie 
did not bespeak so great a regard to conscience ; whereupoo be 
boldly replied that though he had his faults, yet they were sodi 
as those who talked more of conscience were equally guilty of; 
and though he was poor, and had much to lose (having ptes 
to the value of ;^4f ooo a year), yet he would choose to lose th^s 
all rather than comply. Whereupon, the King percdvii^ &3t 
neither promises nor threats would prevail upon such inflcdbie 
tempers, he dismissed them from their places, and dissolved the 
Parliament 

Soon after the prorogation of the Parliament the Lord Dc^ 
mere was brought to his trial Some witnesses swore high treason 
against him, in that he designed to raise a rebellion in QiesfaiTt 
and to join with the Duke of Monmouth ; but this being svora 
only upon a report, was not admitted as any evidence in bv« 
One witness swore home against him that he and two more had 
given him treasonable messages to carry to some othos is 
Cheshire ; but the two gentlemen making it appear by co; 
questionable proof that they were all the while never out ot 
London, the smgle evidence was discredited, though there ^ 
this circumstance to support him, that the Lord Delamere did 
secretly go from London into Cheshire at the time of the J>otc 
of Monmouth's landing, and after a stay of two or three dip 
in the country did as secretly return to London. But he ^ 
tending that the secrecy of his journey was to prevent confine* 
ment (he having a long time been prisoner in the Tower upon 
bare su^pirion), and the true purpose to visit his children, who 
were actually in these different places, sick (as was well attested 
by his physicians and domestics^, the Lords unanimoosiy 
acquitted him, to the great joy or the town, notwithstandii^ 
the Solicitor-General Finch, pursuant to the doctrine be had 
maintained in former trials, made a violent declamation toixore 
that one witness, with presumptions, was sufficient to convia a 
man of high treason. 

This was the first year of King James II.'s reign, and a£»2al 
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year it was to the Protestant religion. In February the King 
of England declared himself a Papist. In June, Charles, the 
Elector Palatine, dying without issue, the electoral dignity went 
to the house of Neuburg, a most bigoted Popish family. In 
October the King of France recalled and vacated the Edict of 
Nantes. In December the Duke of Savoy recalled the edict 
which his father had granted to the Vaudois ; and in England, || 
again, the King was for annulling the only security which his i\ 
subjects had against Popery, and setting up a dispensing power, \ 
which he afterwards, in the following manner, accomplished. 

Sir Edward Hales, a gentleman of a noble family in Kent, 
declared himself a Papist, and not taking the Test according to 
the statute, his coachman was set up to mform against him, and 
to claim the ;^5oo that the law gave to the informer. As the 
cause came nearer to a trial the Judges' opinions were sifted, 
and such as would not comply with the Court were instantly 
turned out, and those of a more obedient understanding 
put in their places. Among these, Sir Edward Herbert,^ a 
well-bred man, generous and ^ood-naturcd, whose gravity and 
virtues, and chieliy his succecdmg such a monster ' as had gone 
before him, gave him great advantages, though he had but 
small knowledge of law, with a set of high notions relating to 
the King's prero^tive, to recommend him, was made at once 
Lord Chief Justice without any application of his own. So 
that when the coachman's cause came to be argued (which was 
done with a most indecent coldness by such as were appointed 
to expose and betmy it), it was said in favour of the prerogative 
.tliat the government of England was entirely in the King; 
. that the crown was an imperial, meaning an absolute, crown, 
/ and that all penal laws were powers lodg^ in it only to enable 
the King to force the execution of the law, but were not bars to 
limit or bind up his power; that acts of Parliament had been 
I often superseded ; and that, as the King could pardon all offences 
( against the law, and forgive the penalties, so he might, by the 
V same reason, dispense with the laws themselves. ^ 

These were the arguments for the King's dispensing power,^ 
which, how weak and ludicrous soever, were not answered at 
the bar, although every one was sensible that since the preroga- ( 
tive was limited by law, and the penalties in the act were | 
declared indispensable without a repeal from the whole legis- :• 
laturei it was overturning the Government to say that the j 
Prince might dispense with them ; that since in the Test Act a • 
^ Brother of Admiral Herbert. ' Jeffreji. I 
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fine was set upon the offender, and given to the infoniier, d)e 
King could no more pardon that than he could take avaj bk&'s 
property ; that though laws of small consequence, wbqe&« 
was a manifest error in their composition, might be supciseded, 
yet it was not fit to use the same practice in a law whcreaii ibs 
security of the whole Government depended, and which «s 
made on purpose to exclude the prerogative ; and that if s^ 
a law might be dispensed with, another might be the saoK^aa^ 
so by degrees die whole constitution soon dissolved. 

These were arguments in every one's mouth, and obnoBSfl? 
common reason. But the judges, who were determined beto- 
hand how to square their opinions, gave their judgm^it for the 
defendant, without giving any reasons to support it, zsifkbad 
been in a common cause. liy this determination a doorwas oo^\ 
opened, and all regard to the Test was laid asidc^ insoiBudi 
that those who intended to recommend themselves took emplof- 1 
ment, and accepted of the King's dispensing power, amoog < 
which were some Protestants,* though the far greater number (^,' 
them continued to qualify themselves according to law. ' 

The King having tlius broken through the Test Act bf iliel 
force of his dispensing power, made it his next endeaFOorio 
introduce a universal toleration of religion, thereby the soooer 
to establish his own. For this purxx)se he used to enbige» • 
with a great variety of topics, on the policy, the reasonabteDek | 
and Christianity of such a toleration, and blamed the Chufdiof 
England much for inflicting severities on Dissenteis. Their t 
preachers.were now encouraged to set up conventicles; intifls- 1 
tions wcre^given that none should be molested in thdr pabfic ' 
worship ;%nd, to make all whole again, Herbert was sent domy j 
into the West, after Jeffrey's bloody circuit, to pity and disaiov 
the past persecutions of the Dissenters, and to offer everything 
that could alleviate their sufferings. Upon this encott^lg^ 
ment, some of them began to grow insolent, but the wiser laeo i 
amongst them perceived what ill designs lay hid under all tlus 
sudden show of grace and kindness. 

The clergy of the Church of England, at this conjunctisc^ 
acted a part that very well became them. They be(^ generaHj 
to preach against Popery, which the Dissenters did not; and 
examined into all points of controversy between us and ^ 
Church of Rome, with a solidity of judgment, a dearoesi ot 
argument, a depth of learning, and a vivacity of writix^ is 
exceeding anything that before that time had appeared in our 
language. And when the writers on the other side were dis- 
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;uising the malignity of Popery, to make it more plausible 
imong the people, they defeated their design in this by mquiring 
nto the true opinions of their Church, as they were laid down 
n books of authority among them, viz., the decisions of Coun- 
uls, and the established offices at Rome and other Popish 
x>untries, and not as the^ were misrepresented by artful 
nrriters. And this they did m so convincing a manner that the 
whole mysteiy of Popery was detected, and the nation let into 
i fuller understanding of it than ever. The truth is, the writers 
>n the other side were perhaps a set of the weakest that ever 
ip[>eared in the defence of Popery; for tlieir books were 
poorly but insolently written, and had no learning in them but 
nrhat was borrowed from French authors, and put mto very bad 
English ; so that a victory over tliem need not to have been so 
complete a performance, though the writers ^ against them were 
certainly some of the ablest, and their pieces the most finished 
of any that ever appeared on the Protestant side. 

The Popish priests, seeing their religion thus exposed and 
themselves baffled in all their arguments, were enraged out of 
measure, and prevailed with the King to proceed severely 
against some popular preachers, in order to intimidate the rest. 
Dr. Sharp, then rector of St. Giles's, a very pious man, and who 
had a peculiar talent of reading his sermons with much life and 
zeal, had, as be was coming out of the pulpit, a paper sent him 
by an unknown hand, containing a sort of a challenge upon 
some points of controversy touched upon by him in some of his 
sermons. The doctor answered the paper in the next Sunday's 
sermon, and when he had confuted it, showed the unreasonable- 
ness of a Protestant's changing his religion on such incompetent 
grounds. This was carried to Court as a reflection on the King 
for changing his; and upon this, Compton, the Bishop of 
London, was required, in tlie King's name, to suspend Sharp 
immediately, and then to examine into the matter. But the 
Bishop answered that he had no power to proceed in such 
a summary way; that he would desire Sharps indeed, to abstain 
From officiating till the matter was better understood ; but to lay 
luch a censure as suspension was on a clergyman, without proof 

* The diief of which were Tillotton, Stillingflect, Teniion, and 
Patrick. Next to them were Sherlock, Williamt, Oaget, Gee, Aldrich, 
AUerbury, Whitby, Hooper; and above all, Wake, now Archbishop 
rf Canterbary, woo being long in France, diaplain to Lord Preston, 
iNoiii^ht over with hia many cnriow diicotreriet that were both useful and 
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in a judiciary proceeding, was contraiy both to law and josdoei 
and what he could not do. Whereupon they resolved to pn- . 
cced against the Bishop for contempt, but in what manna id 
do it was the question. 

Jeffreys, at this pinch, came to their relief; and, by a bold 
stretch of the prerogative, advised the setting up an Ecdesiastiol «; 
Commission (which might be called no more than a standiii 
Court of Delegates), though with full power to proceed b a ? 
summary manner, without limitations from any rule of lav in 
their proceedings. The advice was taken, and the pexsoia with 
whom the power was lodged were the Archbishop of Cantcrbarr, 
the Bishops of Durham and Rochester, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Lord Treasurer,and the Lord Chief Justice — the Lord Chancdlor 
being made President of the Court si/t€ qua no/u The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, at the first opening of the court, sent bs 
reasons why he could not sit and act in it, because he judged 
it contrary to law.^ But Durham was lifted up with the thoughts 
of it, saying that his name would now be recorded in history; 
and Rochester, in hopes of succeeding Dolben in the axdi- 
bishopric of York, showed no great averseness to the office. 

When the Bishop of London appeared before the court (for 
he was the first person that was summoned), he came attended 
with a great train of persons of quality, which gave a fresh 
offence, and desired a copy of the commission that authoiised 
them to judge him, for he said their court was a new thing- 
And when he came to make his defence, he first excepted to 
the authority of the court, as contrary to the express wonis 
of the act of Parliament that put down the High Commisskv, 
and then justified his own conduct, in that he had silenced Dr. 
Sharp, though he could not suspend him, or lay any censure 
on him, without a proper process, which he confirmed by the 
practice of all Ecclesiastical Courts, as well as the judgment of 
lawyers. Tint all arguments are unavailable when the sentence 
is determined beforehand. 

The Chancellor and the poor-spirited Bishop of Durham 
were for suspending him during the King's pleasure ; the £ail 
and the Bishop of Rochester, and the Lord Chid* Justice 
Herbert, were for acquitting him; but when the Earl of 
Rochester x^as given to understand that he must either concur 
in the sentence or part with the white staff, interest prevailed, 

^ The act tluit put down the Hi^h Commission in 1640 niovidedt hj a 
clause u ful! u could be conceived, (Iwt no courts oif toe like namo^ 
besides the ofdinaiy Ecdesiastiad Courts, should at any time be set nj^ 
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i and the Bishop was suspended ab officio. This, however, was 
^but a poor triumph to the Court, as it made the Bishop more 
popular, more respected by his clergy, and more considerable 
in his character abroad ; for the Princess of Orange (in that he 
had both confirmed and married her) wrote a letter of inter- 
cession to the King, for which she was sharply reproved, and 
another of condolence to him (as did likewise the Prince), 
expressing the great share they both of them took in the trouble 
that had befallen him. 

Affairs in Scotland went on much at the same rate as they 
did in England. The Kin^ sent down the Earl of Murray, a 
convert to the Roman religion, to be his Commissioner to hold 
a Parliament; and recommended to them, in most earnest 
words, the repealing of all penal laws and tests in relation to 
religion. But there were two accidents, a little before the open- 
ing of the Parliament, that made a great impression upon men's 
minds, and were a probable means of preventing any relaxation 
of the laws against Popery. Whitford, son to one of the bishops, 
before the wars, was the person who killed Darislaus in Holland. 
He, to get out of Cromwell's reach, turned Papist, went into 
the Duke of Savoy's service, and was there when the last 
massacre was committed on the Vaudois, At the Restoration 
he returned to Scotland, and, a few days before the Parliament 
met, died, declaring his renunciation of Popery and abhorrence 
of its cruelties. He said he had been guilty of some execrable 
murders in Piedmont, both of women and children, which had 
pursued him with an intolerable horror of mind ever since; 
that he had gone to priests of all sorts, the strictest as well as 
the easiest^ to ask their advice upon his case ; that they had all 
justified him in what he had done, and given him absolution , 
but his conscience pursued him so, that he died in despair, 
crying out against that sanguinary religion. 

The other instance was in Sir Robert Sibbald, doctor of 
physic, and the most learned antiquary in Scotland. He had 
lived in a course of philosophical virtue, but in great doubt as 
to revealed religion, and was prevailed on by the Earl of Perth 
to turn to the Church of Rome without any previous examina- 
tion of her principles; but, when he came to search into them, 
he was so fully convinced of the errors of Popery, that he 
could not be at quiet till he had published his recantation 
openly in a church. The Bishop of Edinburgh was so fiu; a 
courtier that, forfear of noise and giving offence, he sent him 
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to a country church to do it But the recantation of so leuned 
a man, after so much study and mature deliberadoo, bad 
nevertheless a great effect upon many, insomuch that the 
Parliament, noti^ithstanding all the art that was used to any& 
total abolition of the penal laws, in compliance with the Ki^ 
letter, could be brought to nothing further than to consent toa 
suspension of them during the King's lifetime only; which the 
King, despising to accept of, dissolved the Parliament, aad, 
soon after that, turned out the Archbishop of Gla^ow ond the 
Bishop of Dunkeld for opposing his desire in this particBfar; 
put Paterson, for his great indication of zeal, into Glas^t 
and made one Hamilton, noted for profancness axxl impietf 
that sometimes broke out into blasphemy, Bishop of Ite> 
keld. 

The nation now began to return again to its old zeal agasfit 
Popery, and in some instances to show its aversion to it The 
Earl of Perth had prevailed with his lady, as she was djii^ 
to change her religion ; and, in a few weeks after, married rof 
indecently, and without a dispensation from the Pope (liudb 
he could hardly afterwards obtain), his first cousin, the Do^ 
of Gordon's sister, and had set up a pri\-ate chapd in ^ 
Court for mass, which was not kept so private but that wasf 
frequented it This alarmed the |>eople of Edinbui^h, and tbe 
rabble broke in with such violence one day, that they defined 
everything in it, and had not the Earl himself been convened 
away in disguise, he had probably fallen a sacrifice to popslsr 
fury. Some of the rabble, however, were taken, and one of the 
ringleaders ^executed for it, who, when he came to die, told the 
minister who attended him that his life had been offered him 
if he would have accused the Duke of Qucensberry as die 
instigator of the tumult, but that he refused it upon the conditioQ 
of so false a calumny. The minister went from the execatioo 
to the Archbishop of St Andrews, and told him what had 
passed. The Archbishop acquainted the Duke of Queenslieny 
with it ; the Duke complained to the King of it ; the King 
ordered an examination into it ; and the poor minister, having 
no witness to attest what the crimiiuil had said to him, was 
declared the forger of the calumny, and turned out of his 
preferment; but the consequence was, that the minbter^ 
evidence was believedi and as his misfortune was pitied, so 
the Earl of Perth's malice and treachery were as modi 
detested. ,y 

In Ireland things went on more to the King's mind; kt, ^ 
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hough the Earl of Clarendon, upon his first coming over, gave 
>ublic and positive assurances that the King would maintain 
heir Act of Settlement, and proceeded himself accordingly, 
'et the Earl of Tyrconnell not only put Irish Papists into such 
>osts in the army as became vacant, but, upon the slightest 
>retence, broke the English Protestant officers, and in con- 
:lusion, without so mucn as pretending any excuse, turned 
hem all out at once. This occasioned uneasy apprehensions 
n the people, and complaints to the Lord Clarendon; 
nrhich when he represented to the King, the King recalled 
lim, and made the Earl of Tyrconnel Lord-Lieutenant in 
lis stead. Tnis struck the people with anxiety and terror, 
ivhen they saw a man of his temper so absolutely trusted 
uid depended on by the Irish, capable of the boldest 
undertakings, and of the cruellest execution, have now the 
government put entirely in his hands. But the King knew 
what he did. He was resolved to govern by a military force, 
and to have no more to do with Parliaments. If, therefore, 
his army should fail him, or not prove sufficient to keep his 
subjects under, he had here a considerable body of men, 
I>laced under a trusty commander, and bound to him by the 
ties of their religion, ready to come over to his assistance at the 
first call. 

The King was willing, however, to draw over by fair means 
as many as he could to his persuasion ; and because he had 
many about him who lived loosely enough, and seemed indif- 
ferent as to all religions, the priests were directed to them as 
the most proper persons to make converts of. One of these 
was the Earl of Mulgrave, then Lord Chamberlain. He heard 
them gravel)r arming for transub^tantiation, and was willing, he 
said, to receive instruction ; but, as he had taken much pains 
to bring himself to believe in God, who made the world and 
all men in it, so it must be no ordinary argument that could 
moke him believe that man could be quits with God, and make 
God again. The Earl of Middlcton was another ; and when the 
priest began to demonstrate transubstantiation to him in this 
manner, "You believe the Trinity," Middleton stopped and 
said, "Who told you so ? But suppose I did, I expected to be 
convinced of ^our belief, and not to be questioned about my 
own," which disordered the priest so, that he could proceed no 
further. The King gave the Duke of Norfolk one day the 
sword of state to carry before him, and when he came to the 
chapel door he stopped " Your fiither,'' said the King, ** was 
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a good man, and would have gone further." "And jne 
Majesty's father/' replied the Duke, " was the better maa, ssd 
would not have gone so far." And what was as smart a icp^r 
as any, when Kirk was asked to change his religion, he toid 
them he was unhappily pre-engaged, for that if ever be 
changed he had promised the King of Morocco to toa 
Mahometan. 

These were some of the repartees which, whether tnie or 
false, were then current about town, and received with satis- 
faction ; but the most solemn attack that was made upon any 
was upon the Earl of Rochester, then Lord Treasurer, cd- 
couraged, as some say, by certain hints his hdy might give to 
the Queen, and repulsed in the manner it was upon infonaa- 
tion sent him the very day before the conference, that no coca- 
pliance could preserve him in his post However this may be» 
when the priests, who began the argument, had gone thnxi^ 
what they had to say, the Earl replied, "That if that was ail 
they had to urge, he himself would undertake to answer theia, 
without troubling those learned men" (Dr. Patrick and Dr. 
Jane, who were odled in to sustain the controversy), and ac- 
cordingly answered all that was advanced with much heat and 
spirit, not without some sallies of scorn upon those who vef« 
induced to diange their religion upon such frivolous grounds 
insomuch that the King, seeing what temper he was in, biote 
off the conference, and took the white staiff from him ; but, in 
lieu thereof, settled upon him a pension of jC^fOOo a year, both 
for his own life and his son's. 

But, as busy as the priests were in gaining prosdytes, tbej 
took no due care to reform the King. He still continued be 
intimacy with Mrs. Sedley, who prevailed so far on him as to be 
created Countess of Dorchester. 

The Queen was alarmed at this new honour, as an avoved 
declaration of her being his mistress. The priests complained 
of it heavily, as a stain to his honour, and obstruction to Ibdr 
best endeavours. But, to pacify them both, he promised thit 
he would see the lady no more ; that he purposed to send her 
into Ireland, and had only given her that title to part with her 
more decently. But this was all pretence. The lady went into 
Ireland indeed, but in a few months she returned again, and 
the old ill commerce went on. 

The Queen was at this time in a bad state of health, and had 
a sickness upon her which gave a melancholy presage that 
even if she should live, she could have no children. The 
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priests, therefore, foreseebg that unless she had a son all their 
designs must stand still for the present, and prove abortive in 
:he conclusion, endeavoured all they could to embroil the 
King with the Prince of Orange, in hopes of excluding him 
thereby from the succession to the crown in right of his wife ; 
aind they carried the thing so far, that, though the King was 
then in full peace with all his neighbours, he gave orders to have 
the whole fleet, with all imaginable dispatch, put in a condition 
to go to sea, which was enough to give the Prince of Orange, 
considering the ill condition of the States' fleet, an uneasy 
umbrage. 

The Prince of Orange was in his temper cold and reserved, 
regardless of himself, not apt to suspect designs upon his person, 
and even when information was brought him thereof, from a 
principle of predestination early imbibed, was regardless of them. 
He had a gravity in his whole deportment, and a way that was 
Eifiable and obliging to the Dutch ; but he could not bring him- 
self to comply enough with the temper of the English. He had 
an aversion to constraint, for which reason he neither loved 
company nor business, though he sometimes put on the appear- 
ance of application. The daily diversion of his life was hunting ; 
the governing passion of his soul, the depression of France. 
He had no vice but of one sort, in which he was very cautious 
and secret He liked the constitution of the English State, and 
the limitation of the regal authority very well, and blamed all 
illegal extensions of it He was pleased with the worship of 
our Church, and thought the government thereof much better 
than a parity; but he blam^ our divines for condemning 
foreign Churches, and wished that some of our ceremonies, such 
as the surplice, the cross in baptismi and bowing at the altar, 
were laid aside. 

The Princess possessed all that conversed with her with 
admiration. Her person was majestic, and created respect; 
she had great knowledge, with a true judgment and a noble 
expression; a sweetness there was in her deportment that 
charmed, an exactness in her piety and virtue, a frugality in 
her expenses, an extensiveness m her charities, and a peculiar 
grace m bestowing them, so as to make her a pattern to all who 
saw her. She read much, both in history and divinity, and 
when the humour in her eyes forced her from that exercise, she 
set herself to work with such constant diligence, that all the 
ladies about her were ashamed to be idle. But, above all, she 
was a singular instance of conjugal obedience and aflection» 
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insomuch that when it was put to her by me. What ^ in- 
tended the Prince should be if she came to the crown? her 
answer was, ** That the rule and authority should be hb ; ix 
she only desired that he would obey the command of ' Hosr 
bands, love your wives,' as she should do that of ' Wms^ be 
obedient to your husbands in all things.'" 

The King was very sensible how much it would promote Us 
designs to have the concurrence of two such persons so neaztf 
related to the Crown, and so much concerned in the afiaiis of 
England ; and therefore he sent over Penn ^ the Quaker, a great 
favourite, as being the Vice-Admirars son, and suspected to be 
a concealed Papist, because he was much with Father Feir^ 
and particularly trusted by the Earl of Sunderland. He was a 
vain, talking man, and had such an opinion of his focolty of 
persuasion that he thought none could stand before it, tbcR^ 
m that opinion he was singular, for his tedious and affected 
manner was not so apt to overcome a man's reason as to tiie 
his patience. He undertook, however, to persuade the Prince 
to come into the King's measures of rep^ing the Tests and 
a general Toleration, and left nothing unsaid that might move 
him to comply in point of interest l*he toleration of Papists, 
as well as Dissenters, the Prince was not averse to (for he 
thought that conscience was only subject to God), provided it 
was proposed and passed in Parliament; but he looked upon 
the Tests as such a real security, and indeed the only ooe^ 
when the Kin^ was of another religion, that he would job m 
no councils with those who intended to repeal the laws that 
enacted them ; and the King, being resolved to have all or 
nothing, Penn's negotiation with the Prince had no effect 



But to look back to England. 

There died this year two most eminent men in the Chnrdi^ 
Pearson, Bishop of Chester, and Fell, Bishop of Oxford, who 
were succeeded by two entire creatures of the Court Pearson 

^ Founder of Pennsylvania. He was born !n 1644, educated at O^ 
well, and Christ Church, Oxford ; was a law student of Linoohi's Iin 
during; the plague year ; became acquainted with Low, a Quaker preach er, 
and finally a member of the Society of Friends, and an itinerant preacher 
in 1668, for which he was imprisoned in the Tower, where he vrole his 
*' No Cross, no Crown," and " Innocency, with her Open Face,"* whkh 
obtained his release. Charles 11. owed him money, and wiped tbt d^ 
oflf by giving him a province of North America. He was a ooMtiat 
attendant at Court aUer the Restoration 'till his death at RnsoomUMsr 
Twyford, in lyilL 
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was certainly the greatest divine of his age — a man of much 
learning, strong reason, and clear judgment (as his incom- 
parable " Exposition of the Creed " shows), a grave and judicious 
preacher, but more instructive than affecting of a spotless life 
and excellent temper, but a little too remiss in his diocese,' and 
not sufficiently active in his episcopal function. But this 
might be. imputed to some decay in his intellects; for his 
memory went from him, and he became a child some years 
before he died. Cartwright succeeded him, a man of good 
capacity and some progress in learning, but ambitious and 
servile, cruel and boisterous; one who allowed himself scanda- 
lous liberties of the worst sort, but whose high notions of the 
regal power derived from God, and superior to all law, made 
amends, in the King's eyes, for all blemishes. Fell was both 
Bishop of Oxford and Dean of Chnstchurch, a man of great 
strictness of life, much devotion, and much learning (as appears 
by his noble edition of St Cyprian), a zealous promoter of 
learning in the university, a warm opposer of Popery, but a 
little too hot in our disputes with Dissenters, and perhaps too 
peremptory in his correction of abuses. Parker succeeded him. 
He was at the Restoration & violent Independent ; after that 
he struck into the highest form of the Church of England, and 
became a great extoller of the King's power in matters of 
religion ; but when he missed the preferment he expected, he 
wrote several books that raised the authority of the Church to 
an independency of the State. In short, he was a covetous 
and ambitious man, and seemed to have no other sense of 
religion than a politic interest ; for he seldom came to prayers 
or any exerdses of devotion, and was so lifted up with pride 
that he became insufferable to every one who came near him. 
The deanery of Chnstchurch was given to Massey, a new 
convert to Popery, but whose sole merit was thut, for he had 
neither the gravity, the learning, nor the age that was suitable 
to such a dignity. The priests, having thus happily placed one 
of their religion, were now thinking to lay waste Uie fences of 
both universities by procuring a general admission into the 
several degrees thereof. To this purpose they prevailed with 
the King^ as a small essay at first, to give his letter or mandamus 
orderinf^ the Frbre Francis, an ignorant Benedictine monk, to 
be received a Master of Arts in the university of Cambridge. 
The university refused the mandamus with great unanimity; 
not that there was much in the concession of a d^ee (they 
were distributed promiscuously on several occasions, and the 
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Morocco ambassador's secretary, who was a MahoiBetaii» had 
once that very d^ree given him), but they were apprdioiBie 
that all the King's priests would be let in upon thrai that ia|, 
which at present might occasion great distractioo, and in tboe 
grow' to a majority in the Convocation, and therefore tkj 
stood fixed in their refusal, upon which the Vice-ChanrfflBr 
was summcxied before the Ecclesiastical Commissioo to answs 
this contempt He was a very honest, but a veiy weak naa, 
and being but able to make a poor defence, it was no saaH 
reflection upon their body that their chief magistzate was fooad 
so incompetent to assert their privileges and justify their pro- 
ceedings. He was turned out of olBce; but when another 
of more spirit and better abilities was chosen in his room, the 
Court waived the dispute, and there was no more said of the 
matter. 

Their next attempt was upon Oxford. Magdalen CoU^is 
esteemed the richest foundation in England, perhaps in Europe^ 
and the presidentship thereof is in the election of the felkm 
Their President now was dead, when the King sent a mandame 
requiring them to choose one Farmer, an ignorant and ndoas 
person, and who had no other qualification that could reoos- 
mend him to so high a post except the change of his religkxL 
The fellows of the college, without taking notice of the Kuig's 
letter, proceeded to the choice of Dr. Hough, in all respects a 
statutable man, as well as a man of integrity and firmness. 
They carried their election, as the statutes require, to the 
Bishop of Winchester, their visitor, who confirmed it. This 
was highly resented at Court, and the fellows were summooed 
to appear before the Ecclesiastical Commission for it ; whcrd 
when they had exhibited such exceptions against Farmer as 
made the Court ashamed of him, they were commanded to 
proceed to a new election in favour of Parker, Bishop of 
Oxford, as recommended by the King, and in the meantime 
Hough's election was dechred void and their house put under 
suspension. To excuse themselves from this, they alleged that, 
being bound by their oaths to maintain their statutes, they 
were forbidden by them to enter upon a new election until the 
former was annulled in some court of law. But the statutes of 
colleges, they were told, were things that depended entirely oo 
the King's pleasure, and that no oaths to observe them coakl 
bind when the^ were in opposition to his command ; and so 
they were dismissed. But continuing still firm in their refusal, 
a subaltern commission, whereof Cartvright was head, and 
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^acted with insofiferable insolence, was sent from the High 
Ecclesiastical Court, who turned out the new President, broke 
open the door to give Parker possession, and expelled all 
the fellows except two, who were so abject as to make theiT 
submission. 

This was a proceeding so violent that not only the university, 
but the whole nation, expressed an indignation at it ; for it was 
no better than an open piece of robbery and burglary^ for men 
unauthorised by any legal power to come and forcibly turn 
others out of their freehold And the clergy were so enraged 
at it that they sent very pressing messages to the Prince of 
Orange, desiring him to take the concerns of the Church under 
his care, and to break with the King if his interposition could 
not prevail for a redress. 

Thus ended the second year of this reign, with the destruction 
\ of all law by the substitution of a dispensing power ; with the 
i institution of an Ecclesiastical Commission, to proceed arbi- 
I trarily against the clergy ; with the obtrusion of Popery upon 
I the nation, the suspension of an English bishop, and the 
I infringement of the rights and privileges of both universities; 
and it was easy to see that there was no maintaining such pro- 
ceedings without a standing army. ' 

The occasion of the late rebellion had raised one, and instead 
of disbanding it, the King was willing now to make a parade 
with it; and to inject more terror into the nation, ordered the 
troops to encamp on Hounslow Heath, and to be exercised all 
the summer long. This was done with great magnificence, and 
at a vast expense. But that which abated the King's joy in 
seeing so brave an arm^ about him was, that it appeared visibly 
on all occasions that his soldiers had as strong an aversion to 
his religion as had the rest of his subjects, and that this encamp- 
ment gave them an opportunity of encouraging one another, 
and forming combinations never to depart froih the Protestant 
religion. 

The veil was now pulled off, and the King's design of con- 
verting the nation to Popery was too manifest to be concealed ; 
and therefore the priests advised him to take heart, and no 
longer manage a correspondence with Rome privately, but to 
send a proper person invested with a public character. The 
peiBon the King made choice of was Palmer, Earl of Casde- 
maine, a man hot and eag^ in all his notions, and whose 
success in the negotiation was answerable to fldl tlie other 
unfortunate passages of his life. 
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The Pope was a jealous and feaxful xxpui, who had no know- 
ledge df any sort but iti the matters pf the reraiue; for be 
was so extremely ignorait. that wheti he was naade cu&al 
he had a master to teach him what Uttle Latin he had occask» 
for at high mass. He understood nothing of divinity, bbt bad 
some knowledge of the business of the R^;ale, in that it rdatni 
to the temporalities of the Church, and took those under bb 
protection who would not submit to it The Jesuits be hated, 
and expressed great esteem for the Jansenists ; not that be 
understood the points of difference between them, but mer^ 
because the one were in high favour and the other disregarded 
' in France ; for at that time there was no good understandii^ 
between the two Courts, which was improved upon tbs 
occasion. 

In Rome all those of a nation put themselves under the 
protection of their Ambassador, and are, upon occasioos of 
ceremony, his cort^e. They were usually lodged in his ne^ 
bourhood, pretending to belong to him, and were exempt from 
the orders and justice of the city, as part of his family. The 
houses and streets where they lodged were called franduses» as 
not subject to the Government of Rome ; but the disordeis 
which arose thereby were so many that the Pope was resolved 
to suppress them, and to reduce the privileges of ambassadon 
to their own families within their own palaces. Other princes 
were willing to comply ; but the King of France declared that 
h3 would maintain all the privileges and franchises that Us 
an.bassadors were possessed of; and when it was suggested 
that the Pope's legate at Paris had no privilege but for his own 
family, it was returned with scorn enough, " that the Pope was 
not to pretend to an equality with so great a king, nor to bare 
his nuncios put upon a level with ambassadors that passed 
between sovereign princes." And upon this fresh matter of 
dispute arose when the King's Ambassador arrived at Rome. 

All things were provided with great splendour, and at a vast 
expense ; but when the day set for his audience came, tbeie 
happened to be such an extraordinary thunder and deluge of 
rain as disgraced the show, and heightened the opinion of the 
ominousness of his embassy. What the Ambassador was com- 
missioned to request was, first, the making of P^re RenakU of 
Este, the Queen's unde^ a cardinal, wherein he succeeded ; and 
then to try if it were possible to get Father Petre, a man of no 
learning, nor in any way famed for his virtue^ but descended of 
a noble family, and for his seal and boldness in great bvoat 
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ith the King, advanced to the like honour. ^ But the Pope 
as too great an enekny to Jesuits ever to confer the purple 
pen any of that order. * 

The Anabassador pressed Cibo^ wh« was then Cardinal Patron, 
1 his master's name to put'.\n enO to the dilTerences between 
ne Pope and the King of France in the matter of franchises, 
hat the world might see his Holiness had a due regard to one 
ling who had extirpated heresy, and to another who was 
ndeavouring to bring three kingdoms into the sheepfold ; and 
or an encoura^ment he added ^t if the Pope would join with 
lim in the design, they would set about the destruction of heresy 
everywhere; would begin with the Dutch, and immediately fall 
jpon them, a company of rebels and pirates as they were, 
w'ithout any formal declaration of war. But Cibo, whether 
displeased with the man's haughty carriage or with the proposal 
iuelf, gave information thereof to the Imperial Cardinals, they 
sent it to the Emperor, and the Emperor transmitted it to 
the Prince of Orange, who made a proper advantage of the 
information. 

When the Ambassador saw that his remonstrances to the 
Cardinal Patron were ineffectual, he demanded an audience of 
the Pojie, wherein he lamented the disregard paid to two such 
great kings, reflected on the Pope's worldly-mindedness, to the 
scandal of Christendom, and, if his master's intercessions were 
so little considered, threatened to be gone, to which the Pope 
replied, Ui I fadrom^ he might if he would; for he was sa 
offended at his freedom, that he gave him to know he ne«'er 
intended him another private audience. And so the Ambassador 
left Rome, not a little disgusted at his cold reception, and per- 
haps ignorant of the true reason of it, which was this — that as 
the Romans have very little sense of religion, so they considered 
the reduction of England as a royal Ixmt, more than a thing 
that was practicable; or if it were accomplished, they saw that 
the King was so much in the interest of France, and under the 
conduct of the Jesuits that there could be no relying on him, 
nor would the kingdom under such management bring into their 
offices any great profits, by way of bulls and compositions, which 
is the only thing they have an eye to in the conversion of any 
nation. 

The King thought it commodious to his own affairs to keep 
a seemingly fair understanding with the Prince of Orange, 
whatever hidden designs he might have against him; and 
therefore he removed Skelton, who was become offensive to the 
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Prince, to Paris, and sent over White, an Irishnaan, who b^ 
been n spy to the Spaniards, and upon their want of mooeiVfl^ 
accepted of the title of Marquis d'Albeville in poit pajnos 
for his services — a cunning man to corrupt undcr-seottuieSi 
and by that means find out some secrets of stat<^ but a Bicm 
and despicable agent when he came to negotiate matteis ci s 
higher form. He assured the Prince and Sutes that the £a{f 
was firmly resolved to maintain his alliance with diem, aisi 
that the naval preparations he was making were only to enable 
him to preserve the peace of Europe. He told the Fiiooe^ 
Princess in private that the King was so far from intendiqg tt 
wrong them in their right of succession, that all that he w 
engaged in now was only to assert the prerogatives ot the 
Crown, which they in their turn would reap the advantages of; 
and 'therefore he desired their concurrence in the repeal of As 
penal laws and tests* which were a restraint on the King's 
liberty, and a great discouragement to some of his most laitfaM 
subjects. 

/ The Prince and Princess were both fixed in a principle i^aipst 
persecution in matters of conscience ; but they could not thiok 
It reasonable, they said, to let Papists sit in Parliamenl^ or 
serve in public trusts. The restless spirits in some of that 
religion, particularly the clergy ; the power they had over tfae 
King, even to make him forget the promise he made at fab 
coronation ; and the strong aversion he had conoei\'ed agiiost 
the Church of England, that had given such signal proo& of 
its affection and fidelity, were but too just grounds of jeahxi^. 
The enlargement of the prerogative was what they desired ni, 
what was not safe, and what might end in the ruin of the con- 
stitution. It was already large enough, and the King ini^t be 
both happy at home and glorious abroad, if he improved the 
advantages that were now in his hands ; but that, if he entoed 
into contrary measures, their consent should never be granted 
to the abolition of those laws which were the only security of 
the Church of England.^ 

I The Prince, in return, was advised to send over Dyckveld^ 
|and gave him instructions how to treat with all sorts of people— 

1 ' White brought letten from the King to the Prince and RnDOOi 
^3 forbid me the Cbttrt. The Princen showed them to me, md to 
^prevent an open ropture this was done ; but, by the express wish of 
1 ^e Prince, Z had still a oommunication of their counseli, sod hsd tbe 

'hole secret of English affiiin broaght to me. This confideses ns 

tev t withdrawn from me. 
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rith the King, with those of the Church, and with the Dissenters. 
%^ith the King he was ordered to expostulate decently but firmly 
ipon the methods he was pursuing both at home and abroad. 
The Church party he was to assuie that the Prince would always 
« firm to the Church of England, and to all our national 
nterests. The Dissenters he was to dissuade from being drawn 
n by Court promises, and to oifer them a full toleration, and 
ike wise a comprehension, if possible, whenever the Crown should 
levolve on the Princess. And to all people he was to clear up 
he Prince's character, satisfying the Church party that he was 
10 Presbyterian, and the Dissenters that he was not arbitrary 
ind imperious, as some had represented him. 

With these instructions he went, and followed them very 
:losely. But while he was in London a great discovery was 
nade of the intentions of the Court by the Jesuits of Liege, who, 
in a letter to their brethren in Friburg, told them that the 
King of England was received into a communication of the 
tnerits of their order; that he expressed great joy at his be- 
coming a son of the society, and was resolved to bring about the 
conversion of England, or to die a martyr in endeavouring :t ; 
but that he must be expeditious in it, otherwise^ if he diid 
before its accomplishment, he should leave them worse than he 
found them. They added, among other particulars, that whon 
one of them kneeled down to kiss his hand, he took him up, and 
would not suffer him ; and when another lamented that his next 
heir was a heretic, Iiis answer was, that God would provide him 
an heir. This letter was sent over to Dyckvcldt, which, when 
the King was making quite contrary professions, he remonstrated 
to him, and gave him a copy of; but the King's making no 
mention of it afterwards was thought a tacit confession that the 
thing was no forgery. 

Thus Dyckveldt's negotiation at London, and D'Albeville's at 
the Hague, ended without any effect on either side. Only this 
good advantage the Dutch minister made of his instructions— 
that he formed a society of some of the nobility ^ who wished 
well to their religion and country, who were to consult such 
advices and advertisements as might be fit for the Prince to kno * 
from time to time, that he might govern himself thereby. An* 
it was by their directions that the Prince formed all his motions, 

^ The chief of tbcte were the Marquis of Halifax, the Earls of Shrews* 
Wy, Defonshire, Danby, asd Nottiacham ; the Lords MordauDt« Lumlcy, 
Herbeit, RusscU, and the iSishop 01 London. Tlieir common place of 
mccUag was at the Earl of Shrewsboiy's. 
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and by their encouragement that he engaged at last m the ^ 
design of delivering the kingdom. 

•» The King, being conscious that he had lost th? Cbm^ d 
England by his bad usage of them, was now looking out fisr z 
counterpoise, and making strong application to the Dissea&s 
to persuade them to accept of the favour he intended dten^asi 
to concur with him in his designs. The Dissenters at that tsse 
were divided into four main bodies — the Presbytemns, ne 
Independents, the Anabaptists, and the Friends' or Qoake& 
The two former had not the visible distinction of difTerent xfiis. 
That wherein they chiefly differed was, that the Presbyttmos 
were not so adverse to Episcopal ordination and a Lidagj, 
and were friends to civil government and a limited monaidiv; 
whereas the Independents were for a commonwealth in tb^ 
State, and a popular government in the Church, and do sa 
form of worship ; but both were enemies to the repeal of the 
Tests and the toleration of Popery. The Anabaptists «sc 
generally men of virtue and universal chanty ; but, bdi^ ^ 
too great a distance from the Church of England, tbej «bc 
for a toleration of all religions, as the only means to apaax£i 
themselves for favour and employments. And the tpank 
or Quakers, had set up such a visible distinction in the 
matter of the hat, and their odd forms of speech, besi<ies 
the great difference in many points of doctrine, tha: \bef 
were generally supposed, for the same reason, to be for (^ 
toleration. 

These were the men that the King had now taken vsAi 
his wing j and, .to ^vc them a specimen of what favomsa^ 
intended for them m England, he sent down a prodanutioQ 
to Scotland, wherein he repealed all the severe laws that me 
passed in his grandfather's name during his infancy; all ^ 
lay an inability on his Roman Catholic subjects; all tltf 
imposed tests on those who were in emplopients ; and aii 
that were made against moderate Presb}tenans ; wherein l>e 
promised never to forc^ his subjects to change their rdigioc 
and required only that they would renounce the prindpies 
of rebellion, and oblige themselves to support him in bis 
absolute power against all opposers. But this proclamatioG 
being found liable to many just exceptions, another ins feot 
dov^-n, whereby full liberty was granted to all Presbjtemfi 
to set up conventicles in their o^ti way. This was recefei 
with great rejoicing, and as an extraordinary work of Provide^ 
that had moved the heart of a prince from whom th^ ejected 
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an increase of the severities under which they laboured, to 
giant them an unconfined liberty of coxiscience; but few 
were 'so ignorant as not to know what the intent of all this 
indulgence was. 

To put both nations under the same regulation, the King sent 
/but in April a Declaration of Toleration and Liberty of Con- 
' science for England, wherein hp expressed his aversion to persecu- 
tion on account of religion ; suspended all penal and sanguinary 
laws in matters of this nature; suppressed all oaths and tests 
that excluded any of his subjects from employments ; and re- 
newed his promise of maintaining the Church of England and 
all his subjecte in their properties, and particularly in the pos- 
session of the abbey lands. The mention of abbey lands made 
it believed that the design of setting up Popery was well-nigh 
accomplished, and that the King concluded he had a sure game 
in his hand ; but, for all that, the Dissenters were very full oi 
their acknowledgments, and seemed to outvie all that had gone 
before them in the abject strains of submission and flattery. 
They all magnified the King's mercy and favour, and made 
great professions of fidelity and gratitude ; but some carried the 
matter higher, making severe reflections on the clergy and theii 
proceedings, and promising to send such representatives tc 
Parliament as would confirm by their act what the King had sc 
graciously granted. Nay, some of the bishops who were gained 
by the Court carried their compliance to the same shamefu 
pitch, and encouraged addresses of thanks to the King for the 
bare promise in his Declaration that he would maintain the 
Church of England. 

These addresses elated the King and his priests beyonc 
measure. They thought now that they had gained the whoh 
nation, and conquered those who had been their most irrecon 
cilable enemies. They spoke of the clergy with much disdain 
as the abettors of persecution, and obstructors of the King's gooc 
intentions for a toleration long before. And, to expose them tc 
the censure of the world as much as might be, the King ordered 
an inquiry to be made into all the vexatious suits that ha^ 
brought Dissenters into the Ecclesiastical Courts, and into at 
the compositions they had been forced to make to redeeio 
themselves from further trouble, which, as the practice wa^ 
then, were very scandalous, and required a redress, but prd 
ceeding from a better motive than revenge. | 

The King being now got into a method of popularity, as he 
thought, was resolved to mAke a progress this summer, while tht 
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luten was at Bath for the recovery of her health ; bat, belbie 
e set out, he gave the Pope's nundo» Cardinal Dada, whO| in 
5tum for Loid Castlemaine's embassy, came over hither, a 
ublic audience at Windsor, whereat the Duke of Someiset, 
eing the Lord of the Bedchamber then in waiting refiiangto 
ttend, was turned out of all his employments with cipRS- 
ions of high displeasure. 

The King began his progress, and went from Salisbury all 
3und as far as Chester. But in most places where he came 
e saw such a visible coldness, both in the nobility and gentry 
though he himself was very obliging to all that came near 
im — to Dissenters especially, and those who were thouglit 
Republicans), that he shortened his journey, and returned to 
iie Queen at Bath, having left behind him eveiywhere injunc- 
ions to choose such Parliament men as would ratify the 
oleration he had granted, and repeal the tests as he bad 
lone. 

When the King came back, he changed the magistracy in 
nost of the cities in England in favour of the Dissenters, bat 
ras surprised to find that the new Lord Mayor and aldermen 
»f London took the Test, and ordered the observation of Gun- 
K>wder Treason day to be continued ; that they disowned the 
nvitation of the Pope's nuncio to dinner, and entered it in 
heir books that he came without their knowledge ; and that 
hey continued the service of the Church of England in 
Guildhall Chapel, notwithstanding the King sent them a per- 
nission to use what form of worship they pleased. 

The like ill success he found in the orders he sent to the 
ord-lieutenants of counties to examine the gentlemen and 
reeholders upon these questions, viz. : whether, in case they 
should be chosen to serve in Parliament, they would consent 
repeal the penal laws and tests ? Whether they would vote 
or men who would engage to repeal them, and whether they 
vould maintain the King's Declaration ? For in most counties 
:he lord-lieutanants themselves either declared against those 
luestions, and refused to put them at all, or they did it in so 
^^gligent a manner that it was plain they did not desire to be 
tnswered in the affirmative. Many counties, too, answered 
>oldly in the negative, and others refused to answer anything, 
IS did the Lord Mayor of London, and most of the new akler^ 
nen ; and, for this contempt, many were turned out of their 
•om missions. 

Nor had the King much better success in the attempt he 
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Ade upon the Princess of Orange to 'pervert her in hei 
iligion* in a letter he sent her over by D'Albeville when he 
^turned to the Hague; wherein he acquainted her how he 
imself had been brought up in the doctrine of the Church ol 
i^ngland by Dr. Stewart ; ^ad been zealous in that way, and 
bought it a point of honour not to change his religion, until 
le observed more devotion, more charity, and more sanctity ol 
ife among the Catholics than Protestants, which set him upot) 
^camining both religions; that, upon inquiry, he found the 
Reformation was not the work of the Spirit of God, but set up 
by men who had their heads full of temporal matters ; that 
Christ had certainly an infallibility in his Church; that the 
Church of Rome was the only one that either had or pretends 
to have this infallibility ; that submission was necessary to the 
peace of the Church, and a licentious expounding of Scripture 
productive of sects and wild opinions ; that the Church of 
England, ever since the Reformation, had persecuted those 
who dissented from her, though she pretended to no infalli- 
bility ; and that the Dissenters in England had as much right 
to separate from her as she had to separate from the Church of 
Rome. 

This was the substance of the King's letter, and the Princess's 

answer ran upon these heads : — That she had neither taken up 

her religion on trust, nor stuck to it upon a point of honour, 

but had both examined it herself, and been instructed therein 

by others. She conceived, therefore, that it was no prejudice 

against the Reformation that those who possessed it led ill 

lives, since none of the principles of their religion allowed them 

to do sa She supposed that there was an equality among the 

Apostles, and that St Paul, when he withstood St Peter to the 

face because he was to be blamed, was not at all inferior to 

him. She imagined that if there was an infallibility in th<t 

Church of Rome, it was not yet concluded where to place it, 

and almost impossible to tell where it then resided, when there 

were two or three popes at a time, acting one against another, 

and all, as they pretended, with the assistance of General 

Councils. She was satisfied that the ill use some made of the 

. Scriptures ought not to deprive others of them, since there 

were so many precepts, both in the Old and New Testament, 

directing us to a constant perusal of them. And lastly, as to 

the point of separatiob, she said that we had parted from the 

Church of Rome no ifurther than she had parted from the 

primitive institution ; that the grounds of our separation from 
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ler were of a different nature from those that had 
Dissenters from us ; nor was the persecution of tbem uj 
mputation to the Church, smce the laws against them woe 
bought necessary at that time, and made by the Stat^ and not 
)y the Church. This was the substance of her answer; sod 
ler repulsing this attack made upon her faith with so macb 
igour and resolution bespoke such love, as well as knowledge, 
^f her religion, as prevented all attempts of the like nstoie 
ipon her ever after. ^ 

TThus ended the third year of this reign, with the terror of 
. standing army, with the pomp of an embassy to Rome^ vitb 
i return of a nuncio thence, with encouragement to Disseote^ 
rith indignation against the Church, a ProdamatioD in 
k:otland, and a Declaration in England for dissolving penal 
siws and tests ; and we are now entering upon the year i6SS^ 
bat will ever be memorable for the great Revolution that it 
produced. 

D'Albeville, before his ^omg over into England, had giveo 
n to the States a threatenmg memorial relating to the buaness 
f Bantam, which looked like a prelude of a dedaratioo of 
rar ; and, at his return, he gave m another, but in a mikier 
train, desiring that commissions might be sent over to 
letermine that dispute. But, upon an answer exhibited to 
hese memorials, the King thought proper to let the matter 
Irop ; for he was still desirous to bring the Prince, if possible^ 
nto his measures. 

To this purpose, he employed one Steward (who had been a 
iwyer in Scotland, but relinquished his profession because be 
rould not renounce the Covenant, a man of great parts, and of 

^ After I had ttaycd a year in Holland, I heard from many hands tbit 
he King seemed to forget his own greatness when he spoke of me, wbkh 
« took occasion to do very often. I had published ** Trnvels throicfa 
'ranee, Italy, Germany, and Switxerland" In 16S6, written on poiposeto 
xpose Popery and tyranny, and had sent over little papers, which were 
nnted in Holland, and reflected on the proceedings in EoglsjuL This m 
roYoked the King that he ordered a proceu against me m Scotltnd far 
igh treason, whi^ came at last to an outlawry ; and menaces were nsde 
^ seising me, and canyinp me away forcibly. Three memorials were soe- 
tssiyely delivered to the Slates, requiring toem to surrender me ss a rebd 
nU fugitive, or to banish me the Provinces. So I was called before the 
)«paties of the States to answer the allepitkms agaidst me, but lully sstis* 
ied them ; and bein^ then a subject oT Holland (fo^ was natuialiiedK 
Uimed their protection | but, when they refused to gnwne up^ men were 
^ployed to assassinate me, and five or at least three hunaM pounds o&fcd 
i the Secretary's office for a person to seise or destroy me. ^ 
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great ambition), to manage the matter with pensioner 

Pagel, with whom he had a considerable confidence. Steward 

pressed the pensioner in the King's name, and by his direction, 

to persuade the Prince to concur with him in procuring a 

repeal of the laws, for that the number of Papists was too 

inconsiderable to be dreaded, and the severities on Dissenters 

too grievous to be borne; but then he made it a condition 

that the tests should go along with them. This, when he had 

viged it to the pensioner in several letters, the pensioner was 

at last desired by the Prince to answer ; and, when matters 

yrete come to such a height that Father Petre was brought 

into the Council-board ; that four Popish bishops were makmg 

a circuit round England to confirm, and do other episcopal 

offices ; that D'Albeville had given it out in Holland how the 

Church of England would not have a being two years to an 

end ; and the Prince's conduct with relation to the Tests was 

industriously misrepresented, the Prince ordered the answer to 

be printed. 

It set forth in a very lively manner that both the Prince and 
Princess were against all persecution on account of religion ; 
that they freely consented to cover Papists from the severity of 
all penal laws, and to grant full liberty to Dissenters ; but they 
could not agree to the repeal of those laws that imported no 
punishment, but an incapacity from public employments only ; 
that this was a caution observed in all nations to restrain those 
of a different communion, and was now necessary for the 
established religion. If, then, the number of Papists was so 
small, it was not reasonable to make so great an alteration in 
the laws for the sake of a few ; and, if they were people of 
temper and modesty, they ought to waive their pretensions 
to public places for the sake of their brethren, upon whom the 
penal laws lay so heavy. These were the heads of the answer 
which, when published and sent into England, was received 
with universal joy. The Dissenters saw themselves safe in 
the Prince's intentions towards them ; the Church party was 
confirmed in his zeal for maintaining the Tests; and even 
the lay Papists were not dissatisfied with the proposal, but 
.complained rather of those ambitious priests and hungry 
courtiers who were resolved to leave them exposed to the 
severities of the law, rather than lav aside their pride and 
avarice. Only the Kiiig and those about him were grievously 
offended at it, and resolved to fix some mark of indignation 
upon the Prince for it 
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There were in the service of the States six r^ments of die 
King's subjects— three English and three Scotch— that hid 
some of them been of an old establishment, others raised ba 
lately, but all received without any capitulation, or resemd 
authority to the King to call them home at pleasure. Toe 
King, however, took occasion to express his resentmeoi; 
and sent to the States to return the regimenu that were in 
their service. The States excused themselves that they cooid 
not part with them, for they reckoned them their own forces, 
having paid levy money for them, and received them under 
no capitulation; but, whatever officers wished to return, tbqf 
denied not them their cofigi. Whereupon thirty or fort/ 
officers desired to be dismissed, — a set of insolent and un- 
governable persons whom the Prince was glad to get qoit 
of,— and the rest were so modelled as to be depended oo upoa 
occasion. 

Whether the King imagined that he could vacate the force 
of the laws by his repeated insults over them, or was willing to 
bring the clergy either under contempt for compliance, or under 
penalties for disobedience to his injunctions, but so it «u 
that, about the end of April, he thought fit to renew his hst 
year's Declaration for Liberty of Conscience, with an additioo 
that he would adhere firmly to it, and put none in empl^ 
mcnt but such as would concur in maintaining it ; andvith 
an order of Council requiring the bishops to send copies 
thereof to their clerg)*, and to enjoin them to read it on seveisl 
Sundays in time of Divine service. 

The clergy, upon this occasion, were under great difficulties, 
and had several meetings in and about London, where tbey 
argued the point On the one hand, it was said that nadio^ 
the Declaration did not imply their approbation of it ; it was a 
publication of the King's act, and no way imputable to them; 
whereas a refusal to do it would certainly expose them to 
?r<;ater severities than prudence required for so slight a matter 
On the other hand, it was said that the publication of it *^ 
imposed upon them to make them odious; would be a bod 
precedent to the gentr)*, and an encouragement to the King to 
lay harder tasks upon them ; that, whatever the toleration vas, 
the Declaration, whicli was founded upon a dispensing power, 
^as illegal, and to have any hand in promulgating it ^ 
abetting it. Be the danger then what it would, they saw their 
ruin was determined, and it would be an inglorious thing to 
defer it a little by doing that which would draw on them tbe 
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CLtred of their friends and the contempt of their enemies. 
L^hese reasons happily prevailed, and were communicated with 
.ucK secrecy to the clergy in the country, that they were 
generally engaged to agree in their conduct before the Court 
tiad any notice of it. 

Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, acted on this occasion a 
part suitable to his pcNSt and character. He wrote to all the 
bishops of his province to come up and consult about this 
matter of great importance ; and of such as could not, he desired 
their opinions. Eighteen bishops, and the main body of the 
clergy, concurred in the resolution against reading the Declara- 
tion ; and he and six more signed a petition to the King, con- 
taining their reasons for not obeying the order of Council that 
had been sent them, viz. : — ^That their refusal proceeded not from 
any disrespect to hid Majesty, or unwillingness to show favour 
to Dissenters; but, the Declaration being founded on a dis- 
pensing power which was known to be illegal and destructive 
both to Church and State, they could not in prudence, honour, 
and conscience make themselves so far parties to it as the 
publication of it in time of Divine service must amount to. 

The Archbishop himself was in an ill state of health, and not 
able to go ; but he sent the other six ^ with the petition to the 
King, who, when he understood the contents of it, told them 
roughly that he was their King, and would be obeyed, other- 
wise he would let them feel the weight of his displeasure. Their 
answer was, **The will of God be done,* and so they returned 
from the Court in a sort of triumph. 

Upon this emergency, the King consulted with those who 

were about him what was proper to be done, and talked with 

men of all persuasions. Lob, an eminent man among the 

Dissenters, was for sending the bishops to the Tower; Father 

Petre was transported with joy, and broke out into a very in* 

decent expression upon it ; but the Popish nobility pressed him 

earnestly to let the matter fall, for they perceived a combination 

among the clergy not to read the Declaration ; and accordingly 

it proved, for only seven in London, and not above two hundred 

all EngLind over, read it ; and of these some read it the first 

Sunday, but not the second ; others declared in their sermons 

' that though they obeyed the order, they did not approve the 

I Declaration; and one, more pleasantly than the rest, told liii 

* The ill bbhoM wert St. Aiaph, Ely, Bath and Wells, Peterborough 
CUehcitfr, and BiriiioL 
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congregation that though he was obliged to read it, tbej vet \ 
not obliged to hear it, and so^ when they were all gone on, k | 
read it to the walls. 

After a fortnight's consultation, violent counsels seemedtoo^ 
a;;ree best with the King's temper and resentment, and so the.; 
bishops were cited to appear before the Council; whm^ate' 
being examined whether the petition was of their pennii^ aad | 
owning it — whether of their publication, and denying it— ^ 
were asked at last whether they would enter into boodi to 
appear at the King's Bench, and answer to an informadoacf 
misdemeanour ; but, upon their right of peerage^ refusing to 
do it, they were sent to the Tower. 

Never was the City, in the memory of man, in sodi i 
fermentation as upon this occasion. The banks of the river (for 
the bishops went by water) were crowded with people, kneelii^ 
down, and asking their blessings, and with loud shouts a- 
pressing their good wishes and hearty concern for their pf^ 
serration. In the Tower the soldiers and officers did the samCi 
and a universal consternation appeared in all peoples' &c» 
The Kin^ only remained unmoved ; and though he had i ^ 
opportunity of doing a gracious thing, upon the pretended biitii 
of his son, which happened two days after, yet his eager 
appetite of revenge, or of vindicating his insulted authority as 
he called it, made him inexorable. After a week's confinement 
however, the bishops being brought, upon a Aaieas ar/us, to 
the King's Bench bar, were admitted to bail, and required to 
answer the information that should be exhibited against ibea 
that day fortnight* 

When the day appointed for their trial came, Powis ^» 
Attorney-Genera), and Sir William Williams (who luid been 
Speaker in two successive Parliaments, a zealous promoter of 
the Exclusion, and a bold pleader in causes against the Coo/^ 
but himself a corrupt and vicious man, and who had no prindp^ 
but his own interest), was Solicitor. Powis acted his part as 
fairly as his post would allow him, but Williams tookrerjior 
decent liberties, and oftentimes bore very hard upon Sawyer and 
Finch, the bishops' counsel, who were remarkable for tbor 
precedents and proceedings, when they themselves were of tbc 
King's. They could not, however, prove either the Ushoirf 
hands, or their publication of the petition, and were therefoie 
forced to have recourse to the confession they had made at the 
Council-board, which was thought very inglorious. 

The bishops' defence was, that having received an order to 
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iiich they could not pay obedience, they thought it incumbent 
n them to lay before the Kin^ their reasons for it; that, as 
ibjectSy they had a right to petition ; as peers, and of his great 
*ouncil, they had a further claim ; and, as bishops, they were 
oncemcd to look after matters of religion; and that the 
fwing's Declaration being of that nature, and founded on a power 
hat was contrary to law, they thought it both their right and 
duty to make such representation to him. But the sacrcdness 
of the King's authority, and the seditiousness of petitioning in 
any point of government out of Parliament, were much objected 
on the other side. They were, however, at last acquitted, 
to the inexpressible joy of the City, the army, and the whole 
nation. 

^'But though the bishops had escaped, the King was resolved 
£o pursue his revenge, and to make the inferior clergy sufler for 
\heir contempt in not reading the Declaration. And accordingly 
citations were issued out, requiring the chancellors and arch- 
deacons to send in the lists of all the clergy, both of those who 
had and those who had not obeyed the order of Council; 
which they refusing to do, the Bishop of Rochester, on the very 
day to which they were cited, withdrew from the Court, and 
sent a letter to the Commissioners, importing, " that though he 
himself had obeyed the order, which he protested he did out of 
a principle of conscience, yet, as he did not doubt but that those 
who had refused it went upon the same motive, he. would now 
choose rather to suffer with them than concur in making them 
suffer ;" which stopped the proceedings of that day, and in the 
event put an end to that Court for ever. 

Things were now come to that pass, and the King, by assuming 
to himself a power to make laws void, had so broken the govern- 
ment and legal administration of it, that it was high tune for 
Uie nation to look to its preservation. Admiral Russell had a 
sister in Holland, and under pretence of coming to see her, he 
was desired by some men of great power and interest in Eng- 
land to wait on the Prince, to acquamt him with the disposition 
of the nation, and to know his resolutions what he proposed to 
da And the thing was pressed with greater earnestness at that 
time, because the Queen's confinement of a son, which was 
' generally thought to be an imposture, had dissatisfied people's 
minds more and more. 

The Queen had been for six or seven years in such an ill state 
of health, and had long relinquished all prospect of such an 
bcreasei that those who were about her were very well assured 
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she would have no more children. She was at Bath when ifefe 
King went his progress, and at his return he called upon ^ 
in Scptemberi and stayed some few days with her. On tbe6tb 
of October, she came to the King at Windsor, and it was at th£ 
time that her mother, the Duchess of Modena, made a fov » 
the Lady of Loretto, that her daughter, by her mcan^ mig^ 
have a son ; and the daughter, it was said, believed h de 
vitality of the child the very moment her mother made that 
vow. After she had expressed this belief, all things about her 
\KTson were managed with a mysterious secrecy, info vhtd 
none were admitted but a few Papists, The Princess of Oian^ 
was not acc^uainted with it ; the Princess of Denmark, with il 
her inc]uisitiveness, could get no certain knowledge of it; and| 
when it came to be suspected and bantered in some libels as a 
cheat and imposture, the turn the Queen gave it was, that s&e 
scorned to satisfy those who suspected her capable of so bbck 
a contrivance. 

On Monday in Easter week the Queen, being apprehensift 
of a miscarriage, sent for the King, who was then at Rocboter 
viewing some naval preparations. The Countess of ClaicndoD 
was in the bedchamber that same day, and both heard the 
Queen often bemoan herself, saying, *' Undone, undone,'' and 
saw some signs of a miscarriage (as Dr. Walgrave testified the 
same), when the Countess of Powis ordered her to withdav, 
and a woman of the bedchamber charged her to speak nothing 
of what she had seen that day. The King at this time pressed 
the Princess of Denmark, with a more than usual importuaitj, 
and contrary to the opinion of her friends and physidaos, to go 
to Bath. But she had not long been there before, pretendii^ 
that the waters did not agree with her, she sent word of her 
mtentions to return within a few days. 

The Queen had no sooner notice of this, but she was for 
going the very next day to be confined at St James's (lor 
those about her had now altered her reckoning to the time 
the King was with her at Bath), and was accordingly canied 
at night from Whitehall, not through the park, as usual, but bf 
Charing Cross and along Pall-Mall, with a sort of affectatioo; 
her train giving it out that she was going to be confind— 
some saying it would be next morning, and others affirming 
it would be of a boy. There was no mistake in the conjecture, 
if it was one, for next morning, about nine o'clock, she sent 
word to the King that she was in labour. The Queen-Dowiger, 
the Countess of Sunderland, and the Lady Belasyse csune ia 
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imc; but, it being Trinity Sunday, all the Protestant ladies 
Ll3out Court were gone to church before the news was let go 
i\>road. The King brought with him a great many peers and 
Privy Councillors ; and, while they stood at the further end of 
tlie room, the ladies within, the alcove, and the Queen, with 
tVie curtains close drawn, and none within them but the mid- 
"Wife and on underdresser, lay in bed. A warming-pan was 
"brought in, which, not being looked into, was thought a matter 
of suspicion afterwards, and, in a very short time (a little before 
tenX the Queen cried out as in a strong pain, and the midwife 
said aloud she was happily delivered, and gave some indication 
to Lady Sunderland, who touched her forehead, a sign pre- 
viously agreed upon by which the King was assured that it was 
a son. 

The child was not heard to cry, nor was he shown to any 
in the room ; but the undcr-dresser huddled away something 
in her arms, pretending more air was necessary, into a dressing- 
room hard by, that had communication with other apartments ; 
and the King, delaying some minutes to follow her, made it 
seem as if he had been minded to give time for some clandes- 
tine management. No satisfaction, in the meantime, was 
given to the ladies who came in that the birth was real : 
the Princess, when she returned from Bath, had no sure 
conviction of it; and Chamberlain, the man-midwife, not 
having been called in to the labour, as usual, heightened 
the probability of an imposture. If there was no imposture, 
the matter, in short, was so unaccountably managed as to 
give sufficient grounds of suspicion, and might therefore ex- 
cuse the nation for being so cold in their expressions of joy, 
and so formal in their congratulatory addresses upon this 
occasion. 

But if a child was born, there are further presumptions 
that it soon died, and another was put in his room. The 
Queen's children were all naturally very weak, and died young. 
That very night a man^ of credit overheard it said in an 
eminent Papist's house (Brown, brother to the Viscount Mont- 
acute), that '*the Prince of Wales is dead." Next morning 
aU access was denied to the young Prince, and the Countess 
of Clarendon herself was not admitted. However, two days 
after this, a child was produced, that looked too strong, as 
most thought, for one so newly bom. And that child, again, 
fdl into such fits, some weeks after, that four physicians were 
1 Heningi, an eminent apoihecnry in St. Martin*s l^ne. 
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sent for, and all looked upon him as dead ; but wbo^ aks 
dinner, they were called in again, they were shown a sood 
lusty child, that had no kind of illness on him, whom th^ 
could not think the same, though they durst not speak fba 
minds. 

However this may be^ the Prince of Orange IhoQ^ f 
proper to send over Zulestein, both to congratulate upon tlas 
occasion and to feel the pulse of the nobility and chief geotrr 
with rckition to his coming over ; and, upon his return, Zak- 
stcin brought such advices and assurances to the Prinoe; s 
determined his resolution. It was advised that the Frioce 
could never hope for a more favourable conjuncture; that 
the proceedings against the bishops and the pretended bixth 
of a prince liad made people imagine that the niin of ther 
religion was intended, and Popery and slavery entaiied upoa 
the nation ; that the army continued well afiected ; the seaiaea 
showed the same inclination ; and the whole nation, in short, 
was now in a proper disposition to be made use oC The axajf 
indeed, were so exasperated against the Papists that wereamoi^ 
them, that the King found it necessary to part them by bieakii^ 
up the camp, and sending them into winter quarters. And the 
fleet had like to have mutmied upon Strickland's bringii^ priests 
aboard to say mass, and dismissing the chaplains on a sli^ 
pretence. 

I1ie Earl of Sunderland at this time declared himseff a 
Papist; and his cliange was so sudden, without any previous 
conference or instruction, that it looked like a man wbc^ 
having no religion, took up one to serve a turn more iban 
to satisfy his conscience. The true secret of his conversioa, 
however, was not an intention to ruin the King by thus gainii^ 
greater credit with him while he carried on a separate com- 
six>ndence with the Prince of Orange, for the Prince of Oaingi 
liad never any |)articipation of counsels with him, but to raise 
himself thence m the Queen's esteem, that he might have the 
better opportunity to press his advice for more moderate 
measures with more authority, and by that means destroy the 
designs which he probably understood were carrying on m 
Holland. To this purpose he told the Queen "that the state 
of aAairs was now quite altered since she had a son ; that there 
was no necessity for driving on so hastily what time would bring 
about by easy steps, now the succession was sure ; that it 
would be her interest to set up for gentle counsels, and to tUkj 
the flame that was kindled by a di/ferent administration; that 
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»y this means she would gain the hearts of the nation both 
o herself and her son, and be probably chosen Queen-Regent, 
f the King should die during his minority." This was the 
icheme he laid, and the end he proposed, in the change of 
lis religion ; and it might have possibly had its intended effect, 
uid stilled the ferment of the nation by promises of a milder 
administration for the future, but that it wanted a sufficient 
time to operate. 

The Prince of Orange, having this encouragement from Eng- 
land, set himself with great application to prepare for his 
intended expedition. The old Elector of Brandenburg was now 
dead. He was a prince of great courage, and very skilful in 
affairs, both civil and military ; he had an excellent memory 
and quick apprehension ; was regular in the conduct of his own 
life, and zealous in the concerns of religion ; but a little too 
choleric in his temper, and too intent upon his own interest 
when it came before him. He kept a splendid Court, and, to 
maintain that and his large armies, he pressed his subjects with 
heavy taxes ; nor was he sufficiently sensible of their miseries. 
His son had not his genius : he had neither strength of body 
nor force of mind capable of great undertakings ; but he had a 
true zeal for the Reformed religion, and a fond admiration of 
his cousin, the Prince of Orange ; and therefore, when his 
father was dead, and the Prince sent over Bentinck with a 
compliment to the new Elector, acquainting him at the same 
time with his design on England, and requesting to know how 
much he might depend on his assistance^ he offered him all 
that he could ask, and more. 

The Prince resolved to carry over to England an army of 
nine thousand foot, and four thousand horse and dragoons ; 
and, for the security of the States under such a diminution 
of their strength, he concerted with the new Elector, the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and the Duke of Lunenburg and Zell, 
to furnish such a number of troops as might supply that 
deduction, and prevailed with the States to settle a fund for 
nine thousand seamen, and to have their naval preparations in 
such a condition that they might be ready to put to sea upon 
. the first orders. 

While these things were in secret management, the Elector 
of Cologne's deatl^ who was likewise Bishop of Liege and 
Miinster, came happiljr in to cover the prepaunttions that the 
Dutch were making. Miinster lay between them and the 
northern parts of Germany, and from thence their best recruits 
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came. Cologne commanded twenty leagues of the Sioae. 
and was «n inlet into Holland; and Liege, a coaaajM 
of people and wealth, opened an entrance into Brabant, vtid, 
if ^^aestricht were taken, commanded the Maese dovn so 
Holland ; so that it nearly concerned the Dutch to ofaBcm 
who succeeded in the electorate ; and their moTcments on tfait 
occasion were so little suspected, and thought so ressonahfe, 
that neither the Court of England nor the Court of Fianoe^ £pr 
above two months, took the alarm. 

The first of the English nobility that came over to the Tnstz 
was Lord Mordaunt, a man brave and generous^ with mad 
heat, many notions, and full of discourse ; but his judgmcBE 
was not true, his thoughts crude and undigested, and his secrea 
too easily known. He pressed the Prince to the undertaking 
and represented the facility of it in too romantic a manner to be 
depended on. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury came over next, who had been bred 
a Papist, but forsook that religion upon a critical inquiiy into 
the points of controversy ; a man of strict honour and probkj, 
with a large share of learning, a correct judgment, a sweetnes 
of temper, and modesty of deportment that charmed all who 
knew him, and raised him highly in the estimation of hii 
pnnce. He only represented the state of affairs to the Prince 
and, without pressing them too much, left it to his own cdo- 
sideration and resolves. 

Russell came over in May, and brought the matter nearer t 
crisis. He had been bred at sea, and was a bedchamber-«uB 
to the King when Duke of York ; but, upon his cousin-geman 
the Ix)rd Russell's death, he retired from Court, being a man of 
much honour and great courage, of good principles, and resoloie 
in maintaining them. To him the Prince declared *' that in i 
design of such consequence his honour and his conscience both 
were to be satisfied, and therefore he expected a formal aad 
direct invitation before he embarked in it ; or, if there vtre 
danger in trusting such a secret with so many, that such a 
competent number as might be supposed to underrtand the 
sense of the nation best would do it, and he would then in- 
stantly engage." 

Admiral Herbert came over in July, and was received with i 
particular regard to his pride and ill-humour. He was a man 
of a good understanding, but profusely luxurious, and upon 
every occasion so sullen and peevish that it was plain he 
^-alucd himself much, and expected the same of others. And 
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t was thought his private quarrel with Lord Dartmouth, for 
naving more of the King's confidence than himself, was the 
root of his resentment against the King, from whence his 
firmness in the present undertaking grew; but the reputation 
he had gained for his steadfastness in England, his great skill in 
sea adairs, and the near prospect of employing him in tliat 
capacity, made it necessary to endeavour to keep him in good 
temper, so far as homage and obser\'ance could do it. 

But the man to whom the conduct of the whole design was 

chiefly committed was Mr. Sidney, brother to Algernon and 

the Earl of Leicester, who, being envoy in Holland in the 

year 1679, entered into a particular confidence with the Prince, 

and had the highest degree of his trust and favour that ever 

jEnglishman had. A graceful man he was, who had lived 

long in the Court, and run into some adventures that became 

very public ; but of a sweet, endearing temper, and who had 

no fault, no malice in his heart, but too great a love for 

pleasure. His business was to sound the sentiments of some 

of the nobility, and to fix their purposes about the Prince's 

coming over. 

Lord Halifax, when he proposed the thing to him, thought 
it too hazardous and impracticable. Lord Danby readily went 
into it, and drew the Bishop of London into an approbation of 
it Lord Nottingham had great credit with the Church party, 
as being a man possessed with their notions, grave and virtuous 
in his course of life, and in no share of confidence with the 
Court all this reign. He had some knowledge of the law and 
the records of Parliament, and was a copious speaker, but too 
florid and tedious, though mightily admired by some. Up>on 
the first proposition he embraced it; but afterwaurds (pretending 
conscience, and the opinion of some divines upon the matter) 
he could not go along with tliem, he said, but he would so far 
assist them as his good wishes would avail, and be so far criminal 
as concealment would make him. The Earl of Pevonshire was 
eager for it, and so were three of the principal officers in the 
army— Kirk, Trelawiiy, and Lord Churchill. Trelawny per- 
suaded his brother, the Bishop of Exeter, to agree to it ; and 
Churchill engaged as many officers as he could well trust with 
* the secret 

Lord Churchill was a man of a noble and graceful appearance, 
bred up in the Court, without any literature ; but he had a solid 
and clear understanding, with a constant presence of mind. He 
knew the arts of living in a Court most exquisitely, caressed all 
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i men with a soft and obliging deportment, and iras alvajs readf 
I to do good offices. But, as he bi^n the world with no foftoo^ 
, he entered too deeply into the methods of acquiring ooe ; oor 
I did he relinquish that pursuit, so as to suit his expenses to the 
state he could well liave maintained from the posts be hdd, 
when he came to be raised to a higher elevation. But, making 
some kind allowances for this, he was certainly one of the 
greatest men of the age. He was very high in the King's iavov, 
and has therefore been often censured as both ungrateful asd 
])crfidious to a kind and libexal master ; but as he was alvsjs 
averse to the King's violent proceedings, and suggested moce 
moderate counsels whenever he was consulted — ^as he alvajs 
declared he would leave the King and withdraw from his se^ 
vice whenever he found him attempting an alteration in tbe 
constitution — the cause of religion and liberty was then a sufi- 
cient reason, and is still a suAicient apology, for his doipg so. 
His lady was a woman of litde knowledge, but of a clear appre- 
hension and true judgment She was a warm and beaitf 
friend, violent and sudden in her resolutions, and a little too 
impetuous in her way of speaking. She was thought fucad 
and insolent on the favour she was in with Princess Anne^ wfaicb 
indeed was veiy great, though she used none of the cominoo 
arts of flattery and dissimulation to maintain it ; and it «as 
I)robably by her prevalency that both that Princess and her 
husband, the Prince of Denmark, were induced to encomagr 
the expedition. 

With these promises and invitations, the Earl of ShrewsboiT 
came over in September, and, not long after, Sidney broc^ 
over a full scheme of advices, together with the heads of s 
Declaration, which were all penned by the Earl of Danby. And 
though the secret was now in many thousand hands, yet so 
true were they to one another, that there was not the least dis- 
covery made till France took the alarm, and sent informatioo 
thereof to the King. The King published the advertisements be 
had from France a little too rashly, for the people were animated 
when they understood that the Prince's coming was in agitation, 
and put diemselves in a disposition to receive him. But, to 
allay their expectations, it was afterwards given out that tbe 
preparations were either against France or Denmark, for, con- 
sidering the good understanding between the King and Prince, 
they could not possibly be against England. The King, bov- 
ever, discovered his apprehensions of it when he ordered 
fourteen more ships to be put to sea, with many fiie^ipii and 
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gave the chief command of the fleet to Lord Dartmouth, one of 
the worthiest men of his Court, who, having been long in his 
service and confidence, though much against the present 
conduct of affairs, was nevertheless resolved to stick to him at 
all hazards. 

Under this apprehension, the King plainly saw by his late 
encampment that there was no depending on the army without 
new moulding it ; and therefore he proposed the putting such 
a number of Popish recruits, brought over from Ireland, into 
every regiment, as would soon swell to a majority, and form an 
army at his devotion. The experiment was first made in the 
Duke of Berwick's regiment, and five Irishmen were ordered 
to be put into every company; but when Beaumont, the 
lieutenant-colonel, and five of the captains refused to receive 
them, and desired leave to lay down their commissions rather 
than do it, they were put in arrest, brought before a council of 
war, broke with reproach, and declared incapable to serve the 
King any more. The precedent, however, had this good effect, 
that it provoked other officers to declare their unwillingness to 
mix with those of another nation and religion, and discouraged 
all future attempts of the like nature. 

AVhen the King of France sent an account of the preparations 
in Holland, he made the King an offer of what forces he 
pleased, and proposed that Portsmouth might be put in their 
hands to keep open a communication with France. But the 
nation was beholden to the Earl of Sunderland for diverting 
this proposal, by suggesting to the King that a small force 
from France would do no good; would but alienate his people, 
and drive the army to desertion ; and a great one might prove 
dangerous, might turn their arms in time upon England, and 
make him but a viceroy to their Prince. And the advice so 
far prevailed that, the King not heartily embracing the pro- 
posal, the French envoy sent word to his master that he might 
employ his forces that winter another way, which proved fatal 
advice to the King. 

The Court had long denied any apprehensions of an expedi- 
tion from Holland against them ; but now they began to 
discover themselves, and, in a memorial presented to the 
States, demanded to know what was the design of those great 
and surprising preparations at such a season ; which when the 
States, according to their slow method, delayed answering, the 
French envoy gave in one of a menacing nature, wherem he 
told them that^ as his master understooKl their preparations 
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were designed against England, he was to let them knovtbe 
alliance between him and that crown was so strait that be 
would resent every attempt upon it as an invauon of his 
own. But there were other disputes between the Freodi aad 
Dutch at this time, which made the States less affected vith 
this threatening, and befriended the Prince's undertakixig mixh. 

AU the manufactures of Holland, both linen and woolkii, 
and the importation of herrings, except such as were cored 
with French salt, were prohibited in France. This was a 
breach upon the articles of commerce ; and the States^ in 
return, forbade the importation of French wine and biaiidj 
till trade should be brought to another regulation. But the 
French King was so far from making overtures of this kind, that 
he seemed now to despise all the world, and was puUisfaiog 
terrible manifestoes against all who pretended to control him. 

The Emperor of Germany stood in his way, and obstructed 
the election of his friend. Cardinal Furstembuig^ to the Bee- 
torate of Cologne ; whereupon he set forth a long Dedaraciao, 
which was afterwards the foundation of a lasting war, "Thit 
whereas the Emperor, and the Elector Palatine by hif 
encouragement, had offended him in several instances, he 
would possess himself of Philipsburg, and then demolish it; 
he would take Kaiserslautem from the Palatine, and leep 
it ; and was resolved to support the Cardinal's pretensions to 
Cologne." 

The Pope had some diflerence with him about the franchises, 
which he thought he had a right, in his own capital, to sup- 
press ; but the King was so offended at it, that when be xat 
Count Lavardin, his ambassador, he made him enter Rome in 
a hostile manner, with some troops of horse, though not in 
the form of troops, keep guards about his house and in the 
franchises, and affront the Pope's authority on all occasions; 
so that the Pope, though he seemed to bear it patiently* ff^ 
sullen upon it, and would neither admit him to an audience 
nor receive any message from his master. This enraged the 
King so, that he set forth a Declaration, in the form of a letter 
to Cardinal d'Estr^es, to be given to the Pope ; wherein, after 
^ long complaint of many affronts and abuses that had beenpu2 
upon him, and some severe reproaches to his Holiness for 
breaking the canons of the Church, for neglecting the extirpa* 
tion of heresy, and for encouraging, by his supineness, the 
Prince of Orange to invade England, and his emissaries to call 
the Prince of Wales an impostor, he told him plainly thatte 
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as resolved to separate the character of the most Holy Father 
cm that of a temporal prince, and would seize on Avignon 
nd Castro until he should satisfy the pretensions of the Duke 
f Parma. 

There was another incident that was not unfavourable to the 
^rince's design. Marshal Schomberg, when the persecution in 
•'ranee began, came into Holland, and was thence invited to 
Berlin by the old Elector of Brandenburg, made Governor of 
i^russia, and set at the head of the Elector's armies. The son 
reated him with the same regard, and sent him to Cleves to 
command the forces that the Emperor had ordered to cover 
Cologne, and garrison the town against the impressions of the 
French. When the States thus saw that Cologne was put in 
secure hands, themselves were out of danger, and the French 
irmies likely to have employment enough this winter, they 
unanimously concurred in the resolution of furnishing the 
Prince with the best of their forces, of raising ten thousand 
more men, and of accepting thirteen thousand Germans that the 
Prince, as was said before, had stipulated for ; so that all things 
were in a happy disposition, and nothing more was to be dreaded 
but the wind and waves. 

It was late in the season when the Dutch fleet, consisting of 
about fifty sail, set to sea, commanded by ofHcers of their own, 
but superintended by Herbert, representing the Prince's person, 
as Lieutenant-General-Admiral. This was done with a political 
view, both to gratify the man's pride, and probably to procure 
a defection in the English fleet, he having been at the head of 
it so lately. A transport fleet of above five hundred vessels 
was hired to carry over the army, and arms supernumerary 
were provided for twenty thousand men. 

AVhile all things were in this forwardness, Sidney came over 
with proper invitations from the persons formerly mention^'d, 
and with such advices as they thought convenient for the Prince 
to follow. They advised him to come with a kirge fleet, but a 
small army, for fear that a large one might raise jealousies, as 
though he meant a conquest ; to land in the north, because the 
country was well affected, abounded in horses, and had good 
roads till within fifty miles of London ; but not in the wes^ by 
reason that Monmouth's ill success, and the late severities 
thereupon, had dispirited man^. Above all, they pressed him 
to dispatch, and make all possible haste. 

The Prince would by no means consent to go over with a 
small army : he could not tell how the country might be affected 
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at his landing, and whether the King's forces might rerakar 
not ; and therefore he resolved to provide against the vooL 
Herbert and the rest of the seamen were against landing b die 
north, as a dangerous coast for the fleet at that season of the 
year to ride in ; and thought the Channel not only much siier 
for the fleet, but necessary to be guarded, in order to preveet 
assistance from France. And when some proposed that tbe 
Prince would divide his force, land himself with the gitates 
part in the north, and send a detachment, under Maisial 
Schombei^, into the west, the Prince readily agreed to tike 
the Marshal with him, and obtained the Elector's consent to ke 
him go ; 'but he rejected the motion of dividing the fleet or 
army, as apprehensive that the defeat of a detachment mi^ 
prove the ruin of the whole. 

All this while he continued to cover his design, as if it looked 
towards Cologne, and ordered a review of the army, with an 
encampment for two months, at NimegueiL But there was 
still one thing wanting — how to find money necessary for so 
expensive an expedition. And in this he was very fortunate 
again; for the States having raised four millions of guiklen 
for the reparation of their fortresses on the Rhine and the Ysse^ 
when they apprehended a war in the bishopric of Cologne and 
now being eased of that fear for this winter, they all consented 
to lend the Prince the whole money, without so much as one 
disagreeing vote. 

Nothing now was wanting but a Declaration proper for the 
Prince to publish at his landing ; and as pensioner Fagd drew 
it up (though not to every one's uste and liking), it set foidi 
the many violations of the laws of England during tbe Kin^s 
reign in the matters of religion, civil government, and the 
administration of justice ; and that, as all milder remedies hsd 
proved ineffectual, and applications for redress been accounted 
criminal, the Prince, at Uie earnest invitation of men of afl 
ranks, came over to rescue the constitution from ruin, to pre- 
serve the Church and established religion, to assert his Princess's 
right to the succession, and to call a free Parliament, to idiom 
he would refer the examination of the Queen's delivery, and 
abide by their decision. And at the same time he ordered 
letters to be written in his name, inviting both the soldien, 
seamen, and others to come and join with him« in order to 
secure their religion, laws, and liberties. 

\Vhen all matters were thus provided, the troops marched 
from Nimeguen in the beginning of October, to be pot oo 
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board in the Zuyder Zee, where they lay above ten days before 
they could get out of the Texel. The wind came about to the 
east on the x6th, when orders were given to haste to Helvoets- 
luys, and the Prince, taking his leave of the States, told them 
''that as he was very sensible of their kindness on several 
occasions, so he had hitherto served them with the utmost 
fidelity, and whatever errors had been in his judgment, his 
heart and intentions were always fixed on their prosperity; 
that now he was going to England for no other purposes than 
were expressed in his Declaration. How God would dispose of 
him he knew not ; but he committed his country to their care, 
and recommended his Princess to their protection, and what- 
ever happened to him, he hoped they would not forsake her/' 
The partmg was sad, but very kind. Some of every province 
offered at an answer ; but they were all melted into tears and 
passion, so that their speeches were much broken, very short, 
and extremely tender.^ 

AVhen the Prince came to Helvoetsluys, the transport fleet 
had consumed so much of their provisions that three days of 
good wind were lost before they could be furnished with fresh 
supplies. On the 19th of October he went aboard, and the whole 
fleet sailed out at night ; but the next day tlie wind cliopping 
about, and settling in the north-west, it blew so strong a storm 
for four-and-twenty hours, that, the wind being contrary and 
the ships in danger of running foul of one another, a signal 
was given to go in again, and in a few days they got all safe 
into port without any considerable loss, except five hundred 
horses that died for want of air. 

Great consultations were in the meantime held at Court, and 
strong preparations made for a defence. The Earl of Melfort 
and others proposed to seize all suspected persons, and to send 
them to Portsmouth ; but the Earl of Sunderland diverted that 
notion, and advised the King rather to do such popular things 
as might give content and abate the ferment of the nation. But 
however his advice was followed, himself was soon turned out 
of all for giving it, as a betrayer of the King's counsels, and 
Lord Preston was made Secretary of State. 

A strong fleet was put to sea, which, had it met the Dutch 

* I was invited to fp along with the Prince as his chaplain, and 
accepted the appointmei\(, beine well satisfied of the lawfulness of the 
undertaking. The Princess had no scruple about the lawfulness of the 
design, but seemed to have a ereai load on her spirits. She was very 
•oleatn and serious, and pcuyed God eamesdy to bleu and direct ui^ 
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(considering the many transports they had to caver), vooid 
have probably been too hard for them. ^ Ail the forces m Scoi- 
land were ordered up, some regiments in Ireland were brm^ 
over, and the King's army, when all to^^ether, was icckooed 
about thirty thousand strong. 

The King sent for the bishops, and assuring them of Ui 
affections to the Church, and how an equal liberty ofcoasaeact 
was all that he intended, he desired them to declare iber 
abhorrence of the unnatural invasion the Prince wasdesigDiQ& 
and to give him their advice what to do. They declined the 
point of abhorrence ; but they advised him to sumooo a 
Parliament, to dissolve the Ecclesiastical Commissioa, to 
reverse the proceedings against the Bishop of London aad | 
Magdalen College, and to put the laws again in their proper i 
channel ; and he followed their advice so far, that the old , | 
charters were restored, some writs for a Parliament were sealed | 
and given out, and an order was sent to the Bishop of 
Winchester to put the President of Magdalen CoUege in ■ 
possession again. But when news was brought that the Tnoa ^ 
and his fleet were blown back, the writs were called in spmt 
and the order was countermanded, which plainly showed vfaat 
it was that influenced the Court to such compliance^ and bov 
long that influence was likely to last 

But the point wherein the King thought himself most con- 
cerned to give the nation satisfaction was the birth of the 
Prince of Wales ; and therefore he called together not only the 
judges and Privy Councillors, but all the nobility likewise then 
in town, and complaining much of the injury that was dooe 
both him and the Queen in charging them with so black an 
imposture (few princes having been bom in the presence of 
more witnesses than were at his son's birth), he desired them to 
hear what the proofs were of that matter. It was proved that 
the Queen was delivered while many were in the room, who 
saw the child soon after her delivery ; but the midwife was the 
only evidence in this article. It was proved that milk was 
seen to flow from the Queen's breasts, and the marks were 
obser\-ed upon her linen ; but the time of seeing it was said to 
be before, not after, her delivery. Mrs. Price, the laundress, 
deposed that she once took linen from the Queen's body that 
carried the marks of a delivery ; but she spoke but of once. 
The Countess of Sunderland and Lady Wentworth deposed to 
other proofs of the Queen's maternity ; and being both ud- 
bribable to utter an untruth, they were probably mistaken or 
deceived. However this was^ these deposition^ when they 
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irame to be published, were thought at that time so apparently 
defective, that instead of lessening, they did but increase the 
jealousy, making the people impatient for the Prince's arrival, 
Btnd wish for an east wind, which on that occasion was called a 
Protestant wind. 

The Protestant wind came at last, which both locked the 
Snglish ships up in the river, and carried the Dutch fleet out to 
sea. On the ist of November, O.S^ we sailed out with the even- 
ing tide, and having the sea clear and a fair navigation, shaped 
our course to the west On the 3rd we passed between Dover 
and Calais, and before it grew ni^ht came in sight of the Isle 
of Wight The next was the anniversary of the day on which 
the Prince was bom and married, and to land on that day he 
fancied would seem auspicious, and animate the soldiers ; but 
the day following, it was thought (being Gunpowder Treason 
day), would most sensibly ailect the English. Torbay was 
thought the best place for the fleet to lie in, and it was 
proposed to land the army as near as possible ; but when it 
was perceived next morning that we had overrun it, and had 
nowhere to go now but to Plymouth, where we could promise 
ourselves no favourable reception, the Admiral began to give 
up all for lost, till the wind abating, and turning to the south, 
with a soft and gentle gale carried the whole fleet into Torbay 
in the space of four hours. 

The foot immediately went on shore, the horse were next 
day landed, and the artillery and heavy baggage sent to 
Topsham, the seaport of Exeter, where the Prince intended to 
stay some time, both to refresh his men and to give the country 
an opportunity to declare its affections. When the Prince 
entered Exeter, the Bishop and Dean ran away, the clergy stood 
off, the magistrates were fearful, and it was a full week before 
any gentlemen of the country joined him, though they saw 
every day persons of condition coming in to him — among the 
first of whom was Lord Colchester, eldest son to the Earl of 
Rivers, Lord Wharton, Lord Abingdon, and Mr. Russell, Lord 
Russell's brother. 

Seymour was then Recorder of Exeter. He joined the 
Prince, with several other gentlemen of quality and estate, and 
gave the good advice of having an association^ signed by all 

^ I drew it np, ond it was engrotscd on pftrchment, and signed by all those 
who ame in to the Prince. It was an enfragemeot to stick together in par* 
suing the ends of the Prince's Declaiation, and, if any attempt should be 
msde on his person, to revenge It on all by whom or for whom such 
ittenpC should be made. 
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who came in, as the only means to prevent d e sertion, sad a> 
secure them entirely to the Prince's party. 

The heads of the university of Oxford sent Dr. Finch, soo t» 
the Earl of Winchelsea» then made Warden of AU Sosb U 
lege, to assure the Prince that they would declare for bis* 
inviting him at the same time to come to Oxford, and to acsqa 
of their plate if he needed it A sudden tum from those 
principles which they carried so high not many yeazs bdne! 
But all this was but a small accession. 

The King came down to Salisbury, and sent his txoops 
twenty miles farther; whereupon the Prince, lea^ng Deraih 
shire and Exeter under Seymour's government, with a smA 
garrison and the heavy artillery under Colonel Gibson, irfaowai 
made Deputy Governor as to the military part, advanced widi 
his army ; and understanding that some officers of note (Loid 
Cornbury, Colonel Langston, and others) designed to oone 
over and bring their men with them, but that they could not 
depend on their subalterns, he ordered a body of his nieQ t» 
advance, and favour their revolt The parties were within tio 
miles of one another, when the whisper ran about that ^ 
were betrayed, which put them in such confusion that maBy 
rode back, though one whole regiment, and about a hundred 
bo:iides, came over in a body, which gave great encourageffieot 
to the Prince's party, and (as it was managed by the flatterea) 
was made an instance to the King of his army's fidelity to im, 
since those who attempted to lead 'tlicir regiments away were 
forced to do it by stratagem, which, as soon as they perceived» 
they deserted their leaders and came back. 

But all this would not pacify the King's uneasy mind. I& 
spirits sank, his blood was in such a fermentation that it gushed 
out of his nose several times a day, and with this huny of 
thought and dejection of mind all things about him began to 
put on a gloomy aspect The spies that he sent out took his 
money, but never returned to bring him any information ; so 
that he knew nothing but what common report told him, vrtidi 
magnified the number of his enemies, and made him believe 
the Prince was coming upon him before he had moved froo 
Exeter. The city of London, he heard, was unquiet ; the Eari^ 
of Devonshire and Danby and Lord Lumley were diawiag 
great bodies of men in Yorkshire ; the Lord Delamere bad a 
regiment in Cheshire; York and Newcastle had deckucdfor 
the Prince ; and the bulk of the nation did so evident 
discover their inclinations for him, that the King saw he bad 
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-^ nothing to trust to but his army ; and the army, he began to 
fear» was not to be relied on. In conclusion, when he heard 
that Lord Churchill and the Duke of Grafton (who was one of 
King Charles's sons by the Duchess of Cleveland), and the 
most gallant of all he had, were gone to the Prince, and soon 
after that Prince George, the Duke of Ormond, and the Lord 
Drumlanrig, eldest son to the Duke of Queensberry, had 
forsaken him, he was quite confounded, and not knowing whom 
to depend on any longer, or what further designs might be 
against him, he instantly went to London. 

The Princess Anne, when she heard of the King's return, 
^ras so struck with the apprehension of his displeasure, and 
what possibly might be the consequence of it, that she per- 
suaded Lady Churchill to prevail with the Bishop of London 
to carry them both off. The Bishops as it was aj^eed, received 
them about midnight at the back-stairs, and carried them to the 
Earl of Dorset's, where they were furnished with what they 
wanted, and so conducted them to Northampton, where that 
Earl soon provided a body of horse to serve the Princess as 
her guard ; and not long after a small army was formed about 
her, which, according to their desire, was commanded by the 
Bishop of London. 

At this time there was a foolish ballad ^ went about, treating 
the Papists, and chiefly^ the Irish, in a ridiculous manner, 
which made an impression on the army, and thence on the 
whole country, not to be imagined but by those who saw it ; and 
a bold man adventured to publish in the Prince's name another 
Declaration, setting forth the desperate designs of the Papists, 
and the great danger the nation was in by their means, and 
requiring all persons to turn them out of their employments, to 
secure all strong places, and to do their utmost in order to 
execute the laws, and bring all things again into their proper 
channel. The paper was penned with a good spirit, though 
none ever claimed the merit of it, and no doubt being made 
but that it was published by the Prince's direction, it set 
eveiything to work, and put the rabble and apprentices to 
pulling down mass-houses and doing many irregular actions. 

When the King saw himself thus forsaken, not only by 
those whom he had trusted and favoured most, but even by his 
own children, the army in the last distraction, the country on 
every side revolting^ and* the City in an ungovernable fer- 

a The Mkd bu lor lU bufdcn, add to be Sa Irish, ^ Lero, leio» 
mmmlefo." 
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mentation, he called a general meeting of all the Privy Coim- I 
cillon and peers in town toask their advice and what was fit lo j 
be done. The general advice was that he should send com- \ 
missioners to the Prince to treat with him» which, though sore ; 
against the King's inclination, the dejection he was in and the 
desperate state of his affairs made him consent tou The 
persons appointed were the Marquis of Hali£uc, the £axl of 
Nottingham, and the Lord Godolphin; and when they had ^ 
waited on the Prince at Hungerford, desiring to know what it 
was that he demanded, after a da/s consultation with those who 
were about him, he returned answer **that he desired a Pailia> 
ment might be presently called, and no one continued in any 
employment who would not qualify himself according to law; ^ 
that the Tower of London might be put in the keeping of the 
Gty, and the fleet and all strong places in the hands of Protes- 
tants ; that the armies on both sides might not, while the ParZia- j 
ment was sitting, come within twenty miles of London ; that a 
proportion of the revenue might be set apart for the payment 
of Uie Prince's army, and himself allowed to come to London 
with the same number of guards that the King had."* ' 

These were the Prince's demands, which, when the King 
read, he owned were more moderate than he expected ; but i 
before they came to his hands he had engaged himself in other / 
resolutions. The priests and all violent Papists, who saw that ! 
a treaty with the Prince would not only ruin their whole design, ^ 
but expose them as a mark and sacrifice to the malice of their 
enemies, persuaded the Queen that she would certainly be i 
impeached, that witnesses would be set up against her and ,' 
her son, and that nothing but violence could be expected , 
With these suggestions they wrought upon her fear so far,. 1 
tliat she not only resolved to go into France herself and ! 
take the child with^ her, but prevailed with the King like- 
wise to follow her in a few days. The Queen went down / 
to Portsmouth, and from thence in a man-of-war went over 
to France, taking along with her the midwife and those wha 
were concerned in her son's birth, who not long after were ^ 
all so disposed of that it never could be yet learned what I 
became of them ; and on the xoth of December, about three 
in the morning, the King went away in disguise with Sir 
Edward Hales, whose servant he pretended to be. They . ; 
passed the river, throwing the Great Seal into it, which was- i 
afterwards found by a fisherman near Vauxhall, and in a. | 
miserable fisher-boat, which Hales hod provided to carry them. j 
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;r to Frtmcey when, not having gone far, some fishermen 
Feversham, who were watching for priests and such other 
inquents as they fancied were making their escape, came up 
them, and, knowing Sir Edward Hales, took both the King 
d him, and brought them to Feversham. 
It was strange that a great king, who had a good army and 
itrong fleet, should choose rather to abandon all than either 
r his fate with that part of the army that stood firm to him, 
stay and see the issue of Parliament. This was variously 
iputed to his want of courage, his consciousness of guilt, or 
e advice of those about him ; but so it was that his deserting 

this manner, and leaving them to be pillaged by an army 
at he had ordered to be disbanded without pay, was thought 
le forfeiture of his right and the expiration of his reign ; and 
ith this notion I now proceed to relate what passed in the 
iterregnum (though under the same title still) until the throne, 
hich was then left vacant, came to be filled.^ 

When it was noised about town that the Kmg was gone, the 
pprentices and rabble, supposing the priests had persuaded 
im to it, broke out again with fresh fury upon alt suspected 
ouses, and did much havoc in many places. They met with 
effreys as he was making his escape in disguise, and he, being 
3iown by some of them, was insulted with all the scorn and 
udeness that malice could invent, and after some hours' 
ossing about, was carried to the Lord Mayor to be committed 
the Tower, which Lord Lucas had now seized, and in it 
ieclared for the Prince. 

The Lord Ma^or was so struck with the terror of the rude 
populace, and with the disgrace of a man who had made all 
people tremble before him, that he fell into fits, of which he 
died soon after ; but to prevent all future disorders in the City, 
he called a meeting of the Privy Councillors and Peers at 
Guildhall, who all agreed to send an invitation to the Prince, 
desiring him to come and take the government pf the nation 
into his hands until a Parliament should meet and reduce all 
things to a proper settlement 

The Prince was at Abingdon when the news of the King's 
desertion and the City's disorder met him, and upon this it was 
proposed that he should make all imaginable haste to London ; 
but some were against it, because, though there had been but 
two small actions, one 'at Winkinton, in Dorsetshire^ and the 
other at Reading, during the whole campaign, in neither of 
ivhich the King's forces gave them much reason to dread them. 
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yet there were so many of the disbanded soldiers scattered aksc 
the road, all the way to London, that it was thoo^ 
for the Prince to advance faster than his troops could 
before him, which delay was. attended with very bad 
quences. 

When the people of Feversham understood that it was the 
King they had in their custody, they changed their xoo;^ 
usage into all the respect they could possibly pay him. TsMt 
country came in, and were moved with this astonishing instance 
of all worldly greatness, that he who liad niled three kingdnms 
and might have been arbiter of all Europe, was now found fa 
such mean hands, and in so low an equipage ; and when tk 
news was brought to London, all the indignation that «as 
formerly conceived against him was turned into pity and oob- 
passion. The Privy Council upon this occasion met, and agreed 
to have the King sent for. The Earl of Feversham went wsh 
the coaches and guards to bring him back. In his pusaige 
through the City he was welcomed by great numbers vtth 
loud acclamations of joy, and at hb coming to Wliiteiall 
liad a numerous Court ; but when he came to reflect on the 
state of his affairs, he found them in so ruinous a conditioai 
that there was no possibility of making any stand ; and that- 
fore he sent the Earl of Feversham (but without demand- 
ing a pass) to Windsor, to desire the Prince to come to St 
James's and consult with him the best means of setdii^ the 
nation* 

The Prince had- some reason to take this procedure of 
the Council amiss, after they had invited him to take tbe 
government into his own hands; and because the Eari of 
Feversham had commanded the army against him, and vas 
now come without a passport, it was thought advisable to put 
hioi in arrest The tender point was how to dispose of tbe 
King's person ; and when some proposed rougher methods, sudi 
as keeping him in prison or sending him to Breda, at least 
until the nation was settled, the Prince would not consent toit; 
for he was for no violence or compulsion upon him, though be 
held it necessary for their mutual quiet and safety that he should 
remove from London. 

When this was resolved on, the Lords Halifax, Shrewsbiny, 
And Delamere were appointed to go and order the £i^^ 
guards to be drawn off, and sent into country quarters^ wbile 
Count Solms with the Dutch was to come and take all die 
posts about Court The thing was executed without lesistance, 
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not without murmuring, and it was near midnight before 
was settled, when the lords sent notice to the King that 
f had a message to deliver to him. They told him *' the 
essity of affairs required that the Prince should come 
sently to London, and they thought it would conduce both 
the ufety of the King's person and the quiet of the City 
have him retire to some house out of town, and they 
cned Ham ; adding that he should be attended with a p^ard, 
t only to secure his person, and not give him any disturb- 
ce.'* When the lords had delivered their message they 
thdrew ; but the King sent immediately after them to know 
the Prince would permit him to go to Rochester. It was 
on seen that the intent of this was to forward his escape, 
id therefore the Prince willingly consented to it ; and as the 
ing next day went out of town, the Prince came through 
le park privately to St James's, which disgusted many who 
ad stood some time in the wet to see him. The next day 
11 the bishops in town (except the Archbishop, who had once 
greed to do it), the clergy of London, and the several com- 
antes of the Gty came to welcome him, and express a great 
leal of joy for the deliverance wrought by his means. As the 
?rince took notice of Serjeant Maynard's great age, and how he 
lad outlived all the men of the law, he answered he had like to 
lave outlived the law itself, had not his Highness come over 
to their relief. 

When compliments were over, the first thing that came 

under consultation was how to settle the nation. The lawyers 

were of opinion that the Prince might declare himself king, as 

Henry VII. had done, and then call a Parliament, which would 

be a legal assembly ; but their notion in this was so contrai)* 

to the Prince's Declaration, and so liable to give offence, that it 

could not be admitted. Upon this the Prince called together 

all the peers and members of the three late Parliaments th&t 

were in town, together with some of the citizens of London, 

desiring their advice in the present conjuncture! They agreed 

in an address to him that he would write missive letters round 

Uie nation, in such manner as the writs were issued out, for 

sending up representatives, and that in the meantime he would 

be pleued to take the administration of the government into his 

hands. 

While these thinga were carrying on in London, the King 
at Rocheiter was le/t in full liberty, and had all the respect 
paid to him that he could wish. Most of the Dutch guards 
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that attended lim happened to be Papists ; and vhen be 
went to mass they went with him, and joined very revcRiKlj 
in the devotion; whereupon, being asked how they oodd 
serve in an expedition that was intended to destroy thor o«a 
religion, one of them answered briskly that his soul was God% 
but his sword was the Prince of Orange's. The King ooo- 
tinued there a week, and many who were zealous for his 
interest went to him, and desired him to stay and see the 
result But while he was distracted between his own indms- 
tions and his friends' importunities, a letter came from the 
Queen reminding him of his promise, and upbnuding him 
for not performing it, which determined his purpose ; uid oo 
the last day of this memorable year he went from Rocbester 
very secretly, and got safely into France, leaving a paper on 
his table, wherein he reproached the nation for forsaking hio, 
and promised that, though he was going to seek for foreign 
aid to restore him to his throne, yet he would make no use of 
it either to overthrow the established religion or the laws o(^ 
land. 

Thus was the Revolution brought about in England, vitb 
the general appUuse of the nation : only some few steps in the 
latter part of it were not so well approved. The waking the 
King out of his sleep in his own palace^ and ordering him to be 
gone, when he was ready to submit to anything ; die plaaog 
a strange guard about him, dismounting his own, and postii^ 
the Dutch where the English used to stand, looking like a com- 
pulsion upon his person, gave some disgust, and furnished u 
excuse for his going away. 

In Scotland the people discovered their indinadon to the 
Revolution, and an approbation of what had been done. As 
soon as the news of tlie King's desertion came to Edinbuighf 
the rabble got together as they had done in London, broke into 
all Popish chapels, defaced the church of Holyrood Houses 
which had been richly adorned for a royal chapel, seiied oo 
all who were thought delinquents, and had them committed 
to prison. In the western counties the Presbyterians vcftt 
further, and, to revenge themselves for their former sufferings, 
broke in upon the Episcopal clergy with great cnielty, cuiid 
them about the parishes in a mock procession, and then drove 
them iiN-ith great violence from their churches and houses. The 
bishops, when they heard that the Dutch fleet was blown bad[| 
had written an indecent letter to the King, full of injuiioas 
expressions towards the Prince, exoressing their abhonenoe of 
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e design, and wishing the King might hive tlie necks of all 
i enemies. Now they themselves began to find the effects of 
The whole Episcopal party, in short, finding themselves 
ider a cloud, had no other refuge but to shelter themselves 
ider the Earl of Dundee, an able officer, who had served some 
ars in Holland, a man of great parts and some very valuable 
rtues, but extremely proud and ambitious, as well.as severe in 
kC execution of all penal orders in the late administration ; for 
te whole kingdom, except the Castle of Edinburgh, had declared 
»r the Prince. The nobility and men of quality had sent an 
Idrcss, much in the same terms with what had been made him 
ere in England, and the whole Isle of Great Britain, in short, 
as now put in his hands. 

But things had not the same favourable aspect in Ireland. 
^yrconnel, who was the Lord-Lieutenant, gave out new com- 
missions for levying thirty thousand men, and a report was 
pread about that a general massacre of the Protestants was 
titended in November, upon whicli the Protestants began to 
un together for their common defence both in Munster and 
Jlster. In Ulster they had some strength to make a defence 
vith, and a set of brave pung men had secured two towns, 
Londonderry and EnniskiUen, which had a good situation, 
t>ut no great store of provisions in them, refusing to admit 
i, Popish garrison, and resolved to stand it out till supplies 
should be sent them from England; but in Munster the 
people, not being in any condition to make resistance, came 
over in great numbers to England, full of petitions for 
assistance and of dismal apprehensions for those they had 
left behind 

When these petitions were brought before the Council, some 
were of opinion that Ireland would follow the fate of England, 
and that Tyrconnel (as he made them believe) would deliver 
up the government, upon assurance of good terms for himself ' 
and the Irish. Others thought it might be useful at the present 
conjuncture to leave Ireland in that dangerous state, in order 
to induce the Convention, when it met, to settle the govern- 
ment of England more speedily. The Prince himself did not 
sufficiently apprehend the consequences of this revolt in Ireland 
and was much bhuned for not attending to it in more critical 
time; but the truth u he knew not whom to trust. The 
English army was n6w turning against him as fast as they 
had come in to him before^ and would have probably joined 
Tyiconnd bad they been sent over on a different errand. 
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His own troops were what he had to depend on to mahm 
the quiet of England ; and though raising new forces voaid 
be a work of time, the magazines were empty, and undl net 
stores were provided there was no ammunition to ^}ut;ba 
supposing there had been, there was no shtp-of-war in those sen 
to secure the transports ; and to send a small force and sopplj, 
which was all that could be done at present, would onlj be 
tlirowing both them and it away. 

Under these considerations, one Hamilton was recommended 
to the Prince by the Temples (for Sir William had a brodKr 
and a son who made a considerable figure at that time) as a 
man fit to negotiate the surrender of Ireland. He was a Fapk, 
but thought to be a man of honour, and had certainlj had 
;;rcat credit with the Earl of Tyrconnel ; but when be came tt> 
Dublin, instead of executing the message he was sent npooi be 
represented to Tyrconnel that things in England were tanan^ 
fast in favour of the King, and that if he stood his groand a 
little, all would come round again : only he was to amuse dusn 
in London with sham pretences of surrendering until i^eet and 
some supplies could be brought from France. This gate the 
beginning to the war in Ireland, and had that terrible tSect 
ui»on Sir William Temple's son, who had raised in the Prin» 
a high opinion of Hamilton's honour, that he soon after thiev 
himself overboard from a boat in the Thames, Bod m 
drowned. 

Before the Convention (for so the Parliament was called tbit 
was summoned by the Prince's letters) was met to scttk the 
nation, there was a loan begun in the City for the payment ol 
the English and Dutch forces, and for disbanding such troop^ 
as were known to be Papists among the English, whidi bad 
this good effect — ^that it nuide a discovery who were well and iD 
alTecicd to the Prince, the one pretending there was no seamtjf 
for the repayment of their money, and the other subscribing 
liberally, in confidence that a parliamentary provision vtwis 
be made for repayment in due time. And besides this, it g>^ 
some probable indications of what the result of the en^ 
Convention might be. 

The Convention was opened on the a4th of January, with i 
full house of bishops and lords temporal. Only SanooH; ^ 
Archbishop of Canterbury, came not to take his place, whidiit 
such a conjuncture, and considering his hi^h station in tbe 
Church, was thought very unbecoming of him If aoytfuDg 
V2S doing amiss, he ought to have opposed it; but he vu ^ 
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oor-spirited and fearful man, and in all this great transaction 
cted a very mean part When the debates began to come on, 
lere appeared three diflcrcnt parties upon the matter of settling 
le nation. The first was for calling back the King, the second 
>r appointing a Prince Regent, and the third for setting the 
*rince of Orange on the throne. 

Those who were for restoring the King were at the same time 
or laying him under such restraints, and treating with him for 
uch security to religion and the laws, as might put them out 
»f danger of an arbitrary and dispensing power for the future ; 
mt the imposing limitations on the crown was so contrary to 
heir own doctrine of absolute submission and obedience, and 

unlikely to be observed when once the King was reinstated, 
hat the proposition was dropped, and the men who first 
idvanced it fell into the notions of such as were for putting 

1 Prince Regent into the administration. 

Tliose who were for this expedient (among whom the Earls 

sf Nottingham, Clarendon, and Rochester were chief in the 

debate) were of opinion that the King, by his maladministration, 

having brought himself into an incapacity of holding the 

exercise of the sovereign power any longer in his own hand, 

there might another be appointed to the exercise thereof (as in 

case of infants and lunatics), and the right of sovereignty still 

remain in him, which would be an effectual means to fave the 

nation, and at the same time secure the honour of the Church 

of England and the sacredness of the crown. And for the 

support of their opinion in this matter they urged both from 

the laws and history of England that not only the person, but 

authority of the King too, was sacred ; that they could not set 

him aside without making the crown precarious, and breaking 

in upon the lineal succession ; that the law had provided a 

remedy, which was a Regent, in cases of incapacity, and tho 

King having brought himself into such a state, the putting the 

nation under such a regulation was both providing for its 

security and keeping the constitution entire ; whereas all other 

expedients only gratified a Republican party, made up of 

Dissenters and men of no religion, who wanted nothing more 

than a titular and precarious king. And to this scheme 

a majority among the Lords and a third part of the House of 

Commons adhered, but with different views ; some from a real 

persuasion of Uie gredz expediency of the thing, and others out 

of hopes of restoring the King by this means both to the sove- 

reign power and exercise thereof after some short interval of tim& 
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Those who were for setting aside King James, and pbca^ 
another on the throne, were of opinion that, both Orom pre- 
cedents in history and the ancient forms of coronatico sdQ k 
use, there was a mutual contract between the King and 6e 
jKopIe of England ; that as the one promised obedience to tfae: 
prince, the other engaged to defend his subjects, and govea 
according to law; and that when he acted contrary tbcreottta 
he had forfeited his title to their alliance and all rigfat to 
rule over them. Now the King, they said, had brokoi the 
laws in many public and avowed insunccs, had set up an opec 
treaty with France, had shaken the settlement of Irdand, had 
assumed a dispensing power to invalidate all laws, had set op 
an Ecclesiastical Commission to oppress the Oiurcli, and bad 
finally deserted his people, and field to a foreign power aod 
known enemy to the nation, rather than stay and submit to 
the determination of a free Parliament; upon mbidi tbej 
inferred that he had both lost his right and left the goraa- 
mcnt, and tiiat the tlirone was then vacant, and ou^t to be 
filled. 

And for the defence of this opinion, and opposition to a 
Prince Regent, they urged that though, in cases of incapadty, 
the law directed a Regent, yet the Regent was in law the sane 
person with the King ; and the King having no will of his om, 
his will was properly die King's ; whereas, in the present case, 
there would, in effect, be two kings, with diflerent wills and 
investitures— one with the title, and another with the povtf, 
in perpetual contests with one another — the one to recover bis 
power, and the otlier to preserve his authority, which would 
involve the nadon in daily wars and conflicts, and disable the 
subject either to serve the Crown or pay his obedience with 
security ; as, on the other hand, their scheme, diey said, would 
put all things in the same channel, preserve the monarchy as 
it was before, and, by virtue of a statute made by Henry VII, 
secure the subject in obeying the king a])pointed« But among 
these two parties there were men of different views. Some 
thought on this occasion to depress the Crown, and raise the 
power of the people upon the ruin of monarchy ; and others 
only proposed it as the least deviation from the coosdtutioD, 
the best expedient for the present exigence, but never to 
^ used as a precedent, except in cases of the like neces- 
sity. And upon the prevalence of these considerations, tbe 
Commons came to a resolution. — "That King James, hf 
leaking the original contract and withdrawing himself fhNB 
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8 people, had abdicated the govcniment; and that the throni 
%s thereby become vacant;" and sent this vote to thi 
ordSy praying tiieir concurrence, upon which a free confereno 

Some found fault with the original contract, asking when 
was kept, or how it might be come at But this, it wo; 
iswered, was always implied in any legal government when 
lere was a mutual stipulation between prince and people 
thers did not like the word abdicate, as bemg sometimes taker 
i an active sense, and denoting the full consent of him that dii 
. But authorities were brought to prove that when a porsor 
id a thing which ought to vacate his office, he was proper!) 
iid to abdicate. The most important debate among them was 
ow the throne could be said to be vacant, since it was a knowr 
laxim that the King of England never died : though, therefore, 
: were allowed that the King had abdicated for himself, yet the 
^rone was that instant filled by the next heir. And to this 
bie supporters of the abdication answered, that if the Kinp 
orfcitcd for himself, he forfeited for his heirs likewise ; that, il 
ubjccts might put themselves in a state of security against the 
Cing by excluding him, they might do the same against those 
rho would probably study to dissolve and revenge all they had 
lone ; and that though, in point of natural right and for quiet 
>f the nation, the lineal succession ought to be adhered to, yet, 
D cases of an extraordinary nature (as this was known to be), 
t might be suspended. 

This, however, brought on a motion that the birth of the 
pretended Prince of Wales might be incjuired into ; not that 
.hose who made it intended to assert his right to the vacant 
;hrono in case it was found real, but they thought it mi[;lu 
lustify the nation, and more particularly the Prince and two 
L'rinccsscs, in the present procedure, if, upon inquiry, it was 
found to be an imposture. The motion, however, was rejected 
Mrith indignation. Ho was sent out of Englaud, it was said, 
:o be bred up in France, an enemy both to the nation and 
established religion : whether he was the same person that had 
been carried over it was impossible for the people of England 
to know. Those who were privy to the affair of his birth were 
conveyed away, none knew whither ; nor was it, indeed, worth 
the nation's while to send into another country* for witnesses to 
prove that he was their prince. The truth is, the King had 
succeeded so ill in proving the reality of hit son's birth that he 
made it more suspected; and unless the imposture, on the 
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other hand, could be oade out beyond the possibility of om- 
tradiction, the examining into tt» they thought; would hut 
strengthen the jirctcnsion of its reah'ty ; besides that it vouki 
be a good security to the nation to have a donnant dtic to the 
crown in storCi thereby to oblige our princes to govern wdli 
for fear of a revolting to a pretender. 

Thus, when the throne was declared vacant, the King abdi- 
cated, and his son excluded from the succession, the next thing 
in debate was, who should fill the throne and take possession 
of the kingdom. The Earl of Halifax, to make atonement for | 
his late coming in, moved that the crown should be given to 
the Prince, and to the two Princesses aAer him. And whatever • 
the Prince's sentiments might be, it is certain that Bcntinck j 
had his arguments for it, vix. : ''That a man's wife ought to be * 
his wife, in subjection to him ; that the sovereignty was most j 
properly in one person ; that a division of it might be attended < 
with fatal consequences ; and that the people were bound to do [ 
this for the Prince, in return for what he had done for them.'* I 
lb this I answered, with some vehemence, that this was a very 
ill return for the steps the Princess had made to the Prince 
three years ago; it would be thought both unjtist and un» 
rrrateful ; it would meet with great opposition, and give a 
uoneral ill impressing of the Prince, as insatiable and jealous in 
his ambition : there was already an ill-humour spreading itsdf 
throii.t;h the nation and through the clergy, which such a step 
would be sure to increase. We talked over the whole thing for 
many hours, till it was pretty far in the morning. I saw he 
wax well instructed in the argument; and he himself was 
possessed with it So next morning I came to him, and 
desired my ^//^A I would oppose nothing in which the Prince 
Scorned to bo concerned, as long as I was his servant ; and 
therefore I desired to bo disengaged, that I might be free to 
oppose this proposition with all the strength and credit I had. 
Mu answered mc that I might desire that when I saw a step 
made ; but till then he wished mc to stay where I was. This 
opinion of Lord Halifax, however, had but a few abettors. 
Others moved tliat the Princess of Omnge might be put in the 
throne, and after that consign what share, either of dignity 
or power, she should think tit to the Prince. But the most 
prevailing proposition was, that the Prince and Princess should 
be made conjoint sovereigns ; only that, for the prevention 
of any distractions, the administration should bo singly in 
him. 
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The Earl of Danby sent over, an account of these debates to 
e Princess, desiring to know her sense of the matter, for that, 
she desired it, he thought he was able to carry the point for her 
one. But her answer was that, as she was tlie Prince's wife, 
ie would never do anything but in conjunction with him, and 
lould take it very ill in any, under a pretended concern for her 
ght, to set up a divided interest between them ; and, to dis* 
ourage all such practices for the future, she sent to the Prince 
oth Lord Danby's letter and her own answer. But the Prince 
ras so far from expostulating against this double dealing with 
im, that he not only continued to employ and trust him, 
»ut advanced him afterwards, first to be a marquis, and then a 
Luke. 

The truth is, the Prince's behaviour during these debates in 
Parliament was very mysterious. He stayed at St. James's, went 
ittle abroad, saw few people, heard all that was said, answered 
lothing, neither affected to be a/Table or popular, nor took any 
;>ains to g&in over one person to his party. At last, after a long 
DOUTse of reservedness, he called some leading men of the House 
of Lords to him, and explained himself more distinctly. He 
told them that he had been silent all that while because he 
would not, in any degree, hinder tlieir freedom of debate in 
nnatters of such importance ; but understanding that some were 
for putting the government in the hands of a Regent, he thought 
proper to acquaint them that he would never accept of that 
office, and therefore he wished them to look out another person, 
if they persisted in that resolution. Others," he said, "were 
for putting the Princess singly on the throne, and making him 
reign by her courtesy ; but, if that was their design, he desired 
to liave nothing to do with the government, and would go back 
to Holland, where he could live very happy and contented with* 
out a aown. In conclusion, he said he could never think 
of accepting any dignity unless it were settled on his own person, 
and for the term of his own life, though he thought it right 
that the issue of the Princess Anne should be preferred in the 
succession to any issue lie might have by any other wife, in case 
he survived the Princess. 

This was delivered in a cold and unaffected manner; and 
those who did not know him, and judged of others by them* 
selves, took it all for artifice and contrivance. It helped, how- 
ever, not a little to bring the debates in Westminster to a speedy 
determination ; and, as the matter stuck with the House of 
Lordi) it was brought at last to so near an equality, the parly 
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for a regenqr being for some time the most prevailing in i 
House df about one hundred and twenty, that to agree vith 
the Commons in voting the abdication and vacancy of the 
throne, was carried by a majority of but two or three, and not 
without a numerous protest ; and the vote to desire the Prince 
aiKl Princess of Orange to accept of the crown, and to declare 
them King and Queen, went very hardly. The poor Bishop of 
Durham merited at kast a pardon for the past by vodng for 
the new establishment, which was thought, however, very in- 
decent in him« though not unbecoming the rest of his life and 
character. 

There was nothing now renuining but to frame an instru- 
ment setting forth the chief heads of King James's ill govern- 
ment, and in opposition to these the rights and liberdes of the 
people of England, to be like a Magna Charu between prince 
and subject, and to instruct posterity in the reasons of this 
new establishment And to make all uniform aiul of a piece, 
it was thought advisable to adjust the oaths of allegiance, &c, 
to this setUement, and in the beginning of a new govern- 
ment at least to make them as general imd comprehensive as 
might be. 

AH things were ready for filling the throne; and the very 
night before it was to be done, the Princess arrived horn 
Holland, and (wt on an air of gaiety which did not so well b^ 
come her, considering the sad catastrophe of her fiuher's fate; 
but the Prince's injunction was at first, at least, that she shouki 
not show discontent in her looks. The next day, which was the 
13th of February, the two Houses waited upon their Rojfil I 
Highnesses with the oflcr of the crown. And thus I have I 
given the fullest and most particular account I could gather of ( 
all that passed during this weak, iruictive, violent, arid supe^ ; 
stitious reign of a weak, unfortunate prince, who by the pe^ j' 
(uasion of a revengeful Italian lady, ind by the projects of a 
set of hot, meddling priests, was induced to make that reign, 
vhose rise wu bright and prosperous, soon set in darkness m • 
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^-^ BOOK V 

SeiGN or KINO WILLIAM III AND MARY II 

COW begin, on the first day of May, 1705, to prosecute this 
^k, and have before me a reign that drew upon it a 
liversal expectation of great things to follow from such 
spicious b^innings, and from so general a joy as was spread 
er these nations and all the neighbouring kingdoms and 
ites, of whom some had apprehended a general depression, 

not the total ruin of the Protestant religion; and all of 
em saw such a progress made by the French in the design of 
islaving the rest of Europe, that the check which the Revolu- 
3n in England seemed to promise, put a new life in those 
ho before were sunk in despair. It seemed to be a double- 
dttomed monarchy, where there were two* joint sovereigns; 
ut those who knew the Queen's temper and principles had no 
pprehensions of divided counsels or of a distracted govern- 
lent 

That which gave the most melancholy prospect was the ill 
tate of the King's health, whose stay so long at .St James*s 
rithout exercise or hunting, which was so much used by him 
bat it was become necessary, had brought him under such a 
weakness as was likely to have very ill effects ; and the face he 
orced himself to set upon it, that it might not appear too 
nuch, made an impression on his temper. He was apt to be 
>eevi8h ; it put him under a necessity of being much in his 
:loset, and of being silent and reserved, which, agreeing so 
nrell with his natural disposition, made him go off from what 
ill his friends had advised, and he had promised them he 
v^ould set about, of being more visible, open, and communica- 
tive. The nation had been so much accustomed to this in the 
two former reigns, that many studied to persuade him it would 
be necessary for his affairs to change his way, that he might be 
more accessible and freer in his discourse. He seemed resolved 
on it, but he said his ill-health made it impossible for him to 
execute it; and so he went on in his former way, or rather, 
he grew more retired, and was not easily come at nor 8])oken 
ta And in a very few days after he was set on the throne 
he went out to Hampton Court, and from that palace be 
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came into town onlj on Council days, so that the &oe of a 
Court, and the rendezvous usual in the public rooms, woe 
now quite broken. This gave an earij and general disguL 
The gaiety and the diversions oi a court disappeared, and 
though the Queen set herself to make up what was wantii^ 
in t^ Kin^ by a great vivacity and cheerfulness, yet mtyea 
it appeared that she meddled not in business, so that fev 
found their account in making their court to hear, though she 
gave a wonderful content to all that came near her, yet fev 
came. 

The King found the air (^ Hampton Court agreed so wdl 
with him that he resolved to live the greatest part c^ the 
year there; but that palace was so very old biult, and so 
irregular, that a design was formed of raising new buildings 
there for the King and the Queen's apartments. This showed a 
resolution to live at a distance from London, and the enterxi^ 
so soon on so expensive a building afforded matter of censure 
to those who were disposed enough to entertain it. And this 
spread a universal discontent in the city of London; and 
these small and almost tmdisoeroible b^nnings and seeds 
of ill-humour have ever since gone on in a very visible increase j 
and progress. | 

The first thing the King did was to choose a mimstjj and ; 
to settle a CoundL The Earl of Shrewsbury was dedaxed } 
Secretary of State, and had the neatest share of the King's 
confidence. No exception could be made to the choice save 
on account oi^ his youth ; but he applied himself to business 
with great diligence, and maintained his candour and temper j 
with more reservedness than was expected from one of his I 
age. 

The High Church party did apprehend that the opposition \ 
they had given the King's advancement, and the teal that 
others had showed for it, would alienate him from them, and 
throw him into other hands, from whom no good was to be 
expected for them, and they looked for severe re v e n ge s for 
the hardships they had put on these in the end of King 
Charles's reign. This grew daily upon that party, and made 
them begin to lookba^ toward King James. So^ not to 
provoke so great a body too much, it was thought advisable to 
employ the Earl of Nottingham. The great increase of Chan- 
cery business had made many apprehend it was too much to 
be trusted to one pers<Hi, so it was resolved to put the Chanoeiy 
in commission, and the Earl of Nottingham was proposed to 
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the first in the commission, but he refused it So Maynard, 

'Kleck, and Rawlinson, three eminent lawyers, were made the 

'^iliree Commissioners of the Great Seal ; and soon after that 

X\ie Earl of Nottingham was appointed Secretary of State. 

*Xhis gave as much satisfaction to all the High party as it begot 

jealousies and <Iistrust in others. The Earl of Danby was 

snade Marquis of Carmarthen, and President of the Council ; 

mnd Lord Halifax had the Privy Seal Lord Mordaunt was 

made Earl of Monmouth, and First Commissioner of the 

Treasury; and Lord Delamere, made Earl of Warrington,, 

was Chancellor of the Exchequer. Lord Godolphin was 

likewise brought into the Treasury, to the great grief of the 

other two, who soon saw that the King considered him more 

than them both; for, as he understood Treasury business well, 

so his calm and cold way suited the King's temper. 

Nothing gave a more general satisfaction than the naming 
of the judges. The King ordered every Privy Councillor to 
bring a list of twelve, and out of these twelve very learned and 
worthy judges were chosen. This nomination was generally 
well receiv^ over the nation. The first of these was Sir John 
Holt, made Lord Chief Justice of England, then a young man 
for so high a post, who maintained it all his time with a high 
reputation for capacity, integrity, courage, and great dispatch, 
so that since the Lord Chief Justice Halc*s time that bench had 
not been so well filled as it was by him. 

The King's chief personal favour lay between Bentinck and 

Sidney. The former was made Earl of Portland and Groom 

\ of the Stole, and continued for ten years to be entirely trusted 

by the King, and served him with great fidelity and obsc- 

) « quiousness, but he could never bring himself to be acceptable 

\ I to the English nation. The other was made, first. Lord Sidney, 

\ ' and then Earl of Rumney, and was put in several great posts. 

1: He was made Secretary of State, Lord-Lieutenant of Irelandi 

y and Master of the Ordnance; but he was so set on pleasure 

1; that he was not able to follow business with a due application. 

h The Earls of Devonshire and Dorset had the white staves ; the 

I; first was Lord Steward, and the other was Lord Chamberlain, 

. )| . and they being both Whigs, the household was made up of 

(\ such, except where there were buyers for places which were 

\. set to sale ; and though the Kinj; seemed to discourage that, 

j yet he did not encourage propositions that were made for the 

>i detecting of those practices. Thus was the Court, the Minis- 

I ^ tryi and the Council composed. The Admiralty was put in 
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commission^ and Herbert, made Earl of Torrington, ms fioi 
in the commission. He tried to dictate to the Board, and 
when he found that did not pass upon them, he left it, and 
studied all he could to disparage their conduct; and it was 
thought he hoped to have been advanced to that high tnut 
alone. 

In order to avoid the excitement of a new electioQ, a bSl 
to convert the Convention into a Parliament passed through 
both Houses, and had the royal assent on the S3rd of Febniary. 
Eight bishops absented themselves, who were Sancroft of 
Cuiterbury, Thomas of Worcester, Lake of Chichester, Turner 
of Ely, lioyd of Norwich, Ken of Bath and Wdb, Frampton 
of Gloucester, and ^Vhite of Peterborough. But in the mean- 
while, that they might recommend themselves by a show of 
moderation, some of them moved the House of Lords, before 
they withdrew from it, for a bill of toleration and another 
of comprehension, and these were drawn and offered by the 
Earl of Nottingham ; and, as he said to me, they were the 
same that he had prepared for the House of Commons in 
King Charles's time, during the debates of the ExdusioD, 
but then things of that kind were looked on as artifices to lay 
the heat of that time, and to render the Church party more 
popular. 

Upon the bishops refusing the oaths, a bill was brought into 
the House of Commons requiring all persons to take them by 
a prefixed day, under several forfeitures and penaldes. The 
clergy that took them not were to £U1 under suspension for six 
months, and at the end of those they were to be deprived 
This was followed with a particular eagerness by some iriio 
were known enemies to the Church, and it was then generally 
believed that a great part of the clergy would refuse the oaths; 
so they hoped to have an advantage against the Church by dus 
means. Hampden persuaded the King to add a period to a 
speech he made concerning the affairs oi IreUnd, m which he 
proposed the admitting all Protestants to serve in that war. 
This was understood to be intended for the taking off the 
sacramental test, which was necessary by law to qu^if^ men 
for employments, and was looked on as the chief secunty the 
Church of England had, as it excluded Dissenters from all 
employments. And it was tried if a bargain could be made for 
excusing the clergy from the oaths, provided the Dissenters 
might be excused from the sacrament The King put this into 
his speech without communicating it to the ministry, and it had 
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very ill eflfect It was not only rejected by a great majority 
I both Houses, but it very much heightened the prejudices 
gainst the King, as bearing no great affection to the Church 
f England, when he proposed the opening such a door, which 
ley believed would be fatal to them. The rejecting this made 
le act imposing the oaths to be driven on with more zeal. 
*his was in debate when I came into the House of Lords ; for 
^ard, Bishop of Salisbury, died this winter. Many spoke to 
le King in my favour without my knowledge. The King 
lade them no answer ; but a few days after he was set on the 
irone, he of his own motion named me to that see ; and he 
id it in terms more obliging than usually fell from him. When 
waited on the Queen, she said she hoped I would now put in 
ractice those notions with which I had taken the liberty often 
> entertain her. All the forms of the congk dilire and my 
lection were carried on with dispatch. But a great difficulty 
ras in view. Sancroft would not see me, and he refused to 
onsecrate me; so, by law, when the mandate was brought to 
im, upon not obeying it, he must have been sued in a pne- 
nunire ; and for some days he seemed determined to venture 
tiat; but, as the danger came near, he prevented it by granting 

commission to all the bishops of his province, or to any three 
i them, in conjunction with the Bishop of London, to exercise 
kis metropolitical authority during pleasure. Thus he did 
uthorise others to consecrate me, while yet he seemed to think 
t an unlawful act. This was so mean that he himself was 
shamed of it afterwards ; but he took an odd way to overthroxv 
t, for he sent for his original warrant, and so took it out of the 
office and got it into his own hands. 

I happened to come into the House of Lords when two 
preat debates were managed with much heat in it The one 
ras about the toleration and comprehension, and the other 
ras about the imposing the oaths on the clergy. And I was 
engaged, at my first coming there, to bear a large share in 
K>th. 

That which was long insisted on in the House of Lords was, 
hat instead of the clause positively enacting that the clergy 
hould be obliged to take the oaths, the King might be 
empowered to tender them, and then the refusal was to be 
mnished according to the clause as it stood in the act It 
ras thought such a power would oblige them to their good 
>ehaviour, and be an effectual restraint upon them; they 
rould be kept quiet at least by it ; whereas, if they came 
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under deprivation, or the apprehensions of it, that vrald s;te 
them desperate, and set them on to undennine the Goies- 
ment It was said that the clergy, by the offices of the Cbsa 
did solemnly own their alliance to God in the sight of i^ 
their people ; that no oath could lay deeper eng^gemess a 
them than those acts of religious worship did; and if ^ 
should either pass over those offices, or perforin tbeoiosaB' 
wise than as the law required, there was a clear methodt p 
suant to the Act of Uniformity, to proceed sevefdf a^ 
them. It was also said that, m many different dui^ ci 
government, oaths had not proved so effectual a secnrtj fi 
was imagined; distinctions were found out, and senses «e^ 
put on words by which they were interpreted so as tosi^ 
but little when a government came to need strength te 
them ; and it ill became those who had formerly compbfiK 
of those impositions to urge this with so much vehemence Oe 
the other hand, it was ur^ed that no man ought to be tnstti 
by a government chiefly m so sacred a concern, whoioaW cflt 
give security to it, especially since the oath was broogbt^flu 
low and general terms. The expedient that was piopow 
would put a hardship upon the King, which was alirajs Vi « 
carefully avoided. The day prefixed was at the distance & 
some months, so that men had time sufficient given themo 
study the point ; and if in that time they could not am 
themselves as to the lawfulness of acknowledging the Gofos- 
ment, it was not fit that they should continue m ^^^^^^ 
posts in the Church. An exception of twelve ^^^P^'PjJ 
who should be subject to the law upon refusing the oaths m 
required to it by the King ; but that was rejected, and all {« 
mitigation that was obtained was a power to the King^ 
reserve a third part of the profits of any twelve ^^^^°^^}^ 
should riame to the incumbents who should be depnm of 
virtue of this act, and so it passed. I was the chief d^^'^'S^ 
the debate in favour of the clergy, both in the House of Lo^ 
and at the conferences with the Commons; but seeing t^^ 
not be carried, I acquiesced the more easily, because, ^^^^^^ 
the beginning of these debates I was assured that those jlio 
seemed resolved not to take the oaths, yet prayed for the Ki^ 
in their chapels, yet I found afterwards this wasnottmM^ 
they named no king nor queen, and so it was easy to guess vdoa 
they meant by such an indefinite designation. I alsobei^ 
many things that made me conclude they were endeavouiiV^ 
raise all the opposition to the Government possible. 
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The Bill of Toleration passed easily. It excused Dissenters 
oirn^lTpenaltiesfor their not coming to church, and for 
:>ing to their separate meetings. There was an exception of 
ocinians ; but a provision was put in it in favour of Quakers ; 
nd though the rest were required to take the oaths to the 
rovemmenti they were excused upon making in lieu thereof a 
3lemn declaration. They were to take out warrants for the 
ouses they met in, and the justices of peace were required 
3 grant them. Some proposed that the act should only be 
smporary, as a necessary restraint upon the Dissenters, that 
tiey might demean themselves so as to merit the continuance 
»f it when the term of years now offered should end. But this 
ras rejected ; there was now a universal inclination to pass the 
x:t, but it could not be expected that the nation would be in 
he same good disposition towards them at another time. I 
bowed so much zeal for this act as very much sunk my credit, 
rhich had arisen from the approbation I had gained for 
apposing that which enacted the taking the oaths. As for the 
Vet of Comprehension, some progress was made in it ; but a 
>roviso was offered, that, in imitation of tlie acts passed in 
sCing Henry VIIL's and King Edward VI. 's time, a number of 
persons, both of the clei;p;y and laity, might be empowered to 
>repare such a reformation of things relating to the Church 
IS might be offered to King and Parliament, in order to the 
lealing our divisions, and the correcting what might be amiss 
yr defective in our constitution. This was pressed with great 
earnestness by many of the temporal lords. I at that time did 
imagine that the cler^ would have come into such a design 
with zeal and unanimity, and I feared this would be looked on 
by them as taking the matter out of their hands, and for tha: 
reason I argued so warmly against this that it was carried by a 
small majority to let it fail But I was convinced soon after 
that I had taken wrong measures, and that the method pro- 
posed by these Lords was the only one likely to prove effectual ; 
but this did not so recommend me to the clergy as to balance 
the censure I came under for moving, in another proviso of that 
bill, that the subscription, instead of assent and consent, should 
only be to submit with a promise of conformity. There was a 
proviso likewise in the bill for dispensing with kneeling at the 
sacrament, and being baptized with the sign of the cross, to 
such as, after conference upon those heads, should solemnly 
protest they were not satisfied as to the lawfubiess of them. 
That concerning kneeling occasioned a vehement debate; for 
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the posture bdng the chief exception that the Disseoiesai 
the giving up t£s was thought to be the <^>eiiii^ a nyiff 
them to come into employments ; yet it was earned m ^ 
House of Lords. And I declared myself zealous lioritjiEi: 
since it was acknowledged that the postuie was not esMOtais 
itself» and that scruples, how ill grounded soever, west xassi 
upon it, it seemed reasonable to leave the matter as iodiiEREt 
in its practice as it was in its nature. 

Those who had moved for this bill, and afterwards ba^ 
it into the House, acted a veiy disingenuous port; for, v^e 
they studied to recommend themselves by this show of modeo- 
tion, they set on their friends to oppose it, and such as *ee 
very sincerely and cordially for it were represented as tae 
enemies of the Church, who intended to subvert it Wheo tbe 
bill was sent down to the House of Commons, it was hid oa 
the table, and, instead of proceeding in it, they made & 
address to the King for summoning a ConvocatioD of ik 
cler^ to attend, according to custom, on the sessioD a 
Parliament The party tliat was now beginning to be fonaed 
against the Government pretended great zeal for the Cbiac^ 
and declared their apprehensions that it was in danger, vbich 
was imputed by many to the Earl of Nottingham's xniov^ 
ment These, as they went heavily into the ToleiasioQ, so 
they were much offended with the Bill of Comprdieosioi; 
as containing matters relating to the Church in wiuch ^ 
representative body of the clergy had not been so mudi » 
advised with. 

Nor was this bill supported by those who seemed motf 
favourable to the Dissenters. They set it up for a maiim tbii 
it was (it to keep up a strong (action both in Church and StUd 
and they thought it was not agreeable to that to suffer so gretf 
a body as* the Presbyterians to be made more easy or aote 
inclinable to unite to the Church ; they also thought that the 
toleration would be best maintained when great numbeisshoold 
need it, and be concerned to preserve it ; so this good des^ 
being zealously opposed and but faintly promoted, it fell to ^ 
ground. 

The clergy began now to show an implacable hatred to die 
Nonconformbts, and seemed to wish for an occasion to rene^ 
old severities against them ; but wise and good men M tv7 
much applaud the quieting the nation by the toleratioo. It 
Kerned to be suitable both to the spirit of the Christian rd^o) 
^d to the interest of the nation* It was thought veiy «&* 
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easonable that while we were complaining of the cruelty of th< 
"hurch of Rome, we should fall into such practices amon^ 
»urselve8» chiefly while we were engaging in a war in the pro 
jess of which we would need the united strength of the whole 
nation. 

This bill gave the King great content He in his owr 
ipinion always thought that conscience was God's province, 
ind that it ought not to be imposed on ; and his experience 
n Holland made him look on toleration as one of the wisesi 
neasures of Government He was much troubled to see sc 
-ntich ill-humour spreading among the clergy, and by theii 
neans over a great part of the nation. He was so true to his 
principle herein that he restrained the heat of some who were 
proposing severe acts against Papists. He made them appre- 
licnd the advantage which that would give the French to 
alienate all the Papists of Europe from us, who from thence 
might hope to set on foot a new Catholic League, and make 
the war a quarrel of religion, which might have very bad effects. 
Nor could he pretend to protect the Protestants in many places 
of Germany and in Hungary, unless he could cover the Papists 
in England from all severities on account of their religion. 
This was so carefully infused into many, and so well under- 
stood by them, that the Papists have enjoyed the real effects of 
the toleration, though they were not comprehended within the 
statute that enacted it 

While domestic matters were raising great heats at home, we 
-saw the necessity of making vigorous preparations for the trar 
4ibroad, and in Ireland. The King laid before both Houses 
<the alliances formerly made by the Crown of England with the 
jStates and with the Empire, together with the new ones thai 
-were now proposed, which made a rupture with France neces- 
sary. So, by the advice of both Houses, war was declared 
against France ; and the necessary supplies, both for the quota 
thiat the King was to furnish, and for the reduction of Ireland, 
•were provided. 

The next care was a revenue for the support of the Govern- 
ment By a long course and the practice of some ages, the 
•customs had been granted to our kings for life ; so the King 
expected that the like regard should be shown for him ; but 
•men's minds were much divided in that matter. Some ^Vhig$ 
wh0| by a long opposition and jealousy of the Government, 
1)ad wrought themselves into such Republican principles that 
^ey could not easily come off from them, set it up as a maxim 
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not to grant any revenue but from yesur to year, or at most ^ 
a short term of years. This they thought would render t» 
Crown precarious, and oblige our kings to such a pofxszr 
method of government as should merit the constant itaefi 
of that grant And they hoped that so uncextain a tsEst 
might more easily bring about an entire change of goveniaitBt 
For, by the denying the revenue at any time (except spoQ 
intolerable conditions), they thought that m^ht ^slf be 
effected, since it would render our kings so feeble that tbey 
would not be able to maintain their authority. The T(m 
observing this, made great use of it to beget in the Kisg 
jealousies of his friends, with too much colour, and too ffo: 
success. They resolved to reconcile thenoselves to the K^ 
by granting it, but at present only to look on till the \y^ 
who now carried everything to which they set their full stxeng^ 
should have refused it. 

A bill was prepared concerning the militia, which upon tbe 
matter, and in consequence of many clauses in it, took it in 4 
great measure both from the Crown and out of the Loni- 
Lieutenants, who being generally peers, a bill that lessened tbex 
authority so much was not Ukely to pass in the House (/ 
Lords ; so it was let lie on the table. By this likewise^ viuch 
was chiefly promoted by the Whigs, the King came to tinok 
that those who had raised him to the throne^ intended to 
repress his prerogative as much as they had exalted his person. 
He seemed to grow tender and jealous upon these points^ tbe 
importance of every one of them being much aggravated bj 
the Earl of Nottingham, who had furnished him vnth a scheme 
of all the points of the prerogative, and of their dependoxie 
one upon another; and he seemed so possessed with this 
that many of those who had most of his confidence fcHind a 
coldness growing upon him, which increased their disgust; 
and made them apprehend they should again see a leign lo& 
of prerogative maxims. One thing the House of Q>moioos 
granted, which was very acceptable to the King ; they fff^ 
the States about ;^6oo,ooo for the charge they had been at ia 
the fleet and the army which they furnished the King widi at 
the Revolution. 

There was a bill of great importance sent up by the Commons 
to the Lords, that was not finished this session ; it was a bUl 
<ieclaring the rights and liberties of England, arid the succes- 
sion to the crown, as had been agreed by both Houses of 
Parliament, to the King and Queen and their issue ; and after 
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lem, to the Princess Anne and her issue ) and after these, to 
le King and his issue. A clause was inserted, disabling all 
apists from succeeding to the crown; to which the Lords 
idedy ** or such as should marry Papists." To this I proposed 
ti additional clause, absolving the subjects, in that case, from 
leir allegiance. This was seconded by the Earl of Shrewsbury ; 
nd it passed without any opposition or debate, which amazed 
s all, considering the importance of it But the King ordered 
le' to propose the naming the Duchess of Hanover and her 
osterity next in the succession. He signitied his pleasure in 
lis also to the mmisters; but he ordered me to begin the 
lotion in the House, because I had already set it on foot, 
knd the Duke of Hanover had now other thoughts of the 
latter, and was separating himself from the interests of France. 
?he Lords agreed to the proposition without any opposition ; 
o it was sent down to the Commons. There were great 
lebates there upon it Hampden pressed it vehemently ; but 
Vildman and all the Republican party opposed it Their 
ecret reason seemed to be a design to extinguish monarchy, 
,nd therefore to substitute none beyond the three that were 
lamed, that so the succession might quickly come to an end. 
)ut it not being decent to own this, all that they pretended 
ras, that there being many in the lineal succession, after the 
hree that were named, who were then of the Church of Rome, 
he leaving to them a possibility to succeed, upon their turning 
Protestants, might have a good effect on them, and dispose 
hem to hearken to instruction, all which would be defeated by 
i decliutition in favour of the Duchess. 

To this it was answered, in a free conference, that for that 
rery reason it was fit to make this deckuution, since nothing 
:ould bring us into a more certain danger than a pretended 
:onversion of a false convert, who might by such a disguise 
Lscend the throne, and so work our ruin by secret artil^ces. 
Soth Houses adhered after the free conference, so the bill fell 
or that time ; but it was resolved to take it up at the opening 
>f the next session. And the King thought it was not then 
:onvenient to renew the motion of the Duchess of Hanover, of 
vhich he ordered me to write her a particular account It 
fas fit once to have the bill passed that enacted the perpetual 
exclusion of all Papists ; for that, upon the matter, brought 
he succession to their* door. And if any in the line, before 
ler, should pretend to change, as it was not very likely to 
uppen, so it would not be easily believed. So it was resolved 
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10 cany this matter no further at this time. The bill passed 
vithout any opposition in the beginniog of the next session, 
vhich I mention here^ that I might end this matter all at 
once. 

One accident happened this summer, of apietty extiaoidinazy 
character, that deserves to be remembered. A fisherman be- 
tween Lambeth and Vauxhall, was drawing a net pretty dose 
to the channel, and a great weight was, not without some 
difficulty, drawn to the shore, which, when taken up^ was 
found to be the Great Seal of England. King James had called 
for it from the Lord Jeffreys, the night before he went away, 
as intending to make a secret use of it for pardons or grants. 
But it seems, when he went away, he thought either tluit the 
bulk or weight of it made it inconvenient to be cairied off, or 
that It was to be hereafter of no more use to htm ; and there- 
fore, that it might not be made use of against him, he threw it 
into the Thames. The fisherman was well rewarded whoa he 
brought the Great Seal to the King ; and by his order it wu 
broken. 

But now I must look over to the affairs of Ireland, and to 
King James's motions. Upon his coming to the Court of 
France, he was received with great shows of tenderness and 
respect ; the French King assuring him that, as they had both 
the same interests, so he would never give over the war tiD be 
had restored him to his throne. The only prospect he now 
had was to keep up his party in Ireland and Sc^land. The 
messages from Tyrconncl for speedy supplies was very pressing ; 
and his part]^ in Scotland sent one Lindsay over to him to 
offer him their service, and to ask what assistance they might 
depend upon. The French ministry was at this time m»di 
divided. Louvois had the greatest credit, and was very suc- 
cessful in all his counsels, so that he was most considered ; but 
Sdgnelay was believed to have more personal fovour, and to be 
nore entirely united to Madame de Maintenon. Tliese two 
vere in a high competition for favour, and hat^ one another. 
Seignelay haul the marine, as the other had the army, for his 
province; so, King James having the most dependence on the 
marine, and looking on the secretary for that post as the most 
powerful favourite, made his chief application to him, which 
set Louvois to cross and retard everything that was proposed 
for his servioeb so that matters for him went on sloiriy and 
very defectively. There was another circumstance in King 
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James's affairs that did him much hurt. Lauzun, whose adven- 
; lures will be found in the French history, had come over 

to King James, and offered him his service, and had attended 
on the Queen when she went over to France. He had obtained 
a promise of King James that he should have the command of 
such forces as the King of France would assist him with. 
Louvois hated Lauzun, nor did the King of France like to 
employ him ; so Louvois sent to King James, desiring him to 
ask of the King of France, Souvray, a son of his, whom he 
was breeding to serve in war, to command the French troops. 
But King James had so engaged himself to Lauzun that he 
thought that he could not in honour depart from it And ever 
after that, we were told, that Louvois studied, by all the ways 
he could think of, to disparage him, and all the propositions he 
made ; yet he got about five thousand Frenchmen to be sent over 
with him to Ireland, but no great supplies in money. Promises 
were sent the Scots of great assistance that should be sent 
them from Ireland : they were encouraged to make all possible 
opposition in the Convention ; and, as soon as the season of the 
year would admit of it, they were ordered to gather together in 
the Highlands, and to keep themselves in safe places there till 
further orders should be sent them. With these, and with a 
small supply of money, of about five or six thousand pounds, 
for buying ammunition and arms, Lindsay was sent back. I 
had such a character given me of him, that I entertained good 
thoughts of him ; so^ upon his return, he came first to me, and 
pretended he had gone over on private aflairs, being deeply 
engaged in debt for the Earl of Melfort, whose secretary he 
had been. I understood from him that King James had left 
Paris to go to Ireland, so I sent him to the Earl of Shrewsbury's 
office. But there was a secret management with one of the 
Under Secretaries there for King James ; so he was not only 
dismissed, but got a pass warrant from Dr. Wynne to go to 
Scotland. I had given the Earl of Shrewsbury such a character 
of the man, that he did more easily believe him ; but he knew 
nothing of the pass warrant So my easiness to think well of 
people was the chief occasion of the mischief that followed on 
his not being clapped up and more narrowly examined. Upon 
- King James's landing in Ireland, he marched his army from 
! Kinsiede to Ulster ; and, when it was all together, it consisted of 

I thirty thousand foot and eight thousand horse. It is .true the 

I Irish were now as insolent as they were undisciplined ; and they 

t began to think theymust be masters of all the King's counsels. 
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arose between them and the French ; they were soo[> 
d tcmis, and scarcely ever agreed in their advices, 
amcs's i>arty in the isle of Britain pressed his settling, 
of Ireland the best he could, and his bringing over 
L, and such of the Irish as he could best govern and 
, and advised him to land in the north of England or 
i of Scotland. 

first thing that was to be done was to reduce Lon- 

In order to this, two different advices were offered, 
as to march with a great force, and to take it imme- 
>r the town was not capable of resisting if vigorously 

The other was to block it up so that it should be- 
k little time to surrender, and to turn to other more* 
ssigns. But whereas either of these advices might 
pursued with advantage, a third advice was offered,. 
nr not by whom, which was the only bad one tliat 
}roposed ; and yet, by a sort of fatality which hung. 
Ling, it was followed by him ; and that was to press 
y a slow siege, which, as was given out, would bring. 
Lto the methods of war, and would accustom them 
md discipline. And this being resolved on, King. 
: a small body before it, which was often changed,. 
sse he continued the siege above two months, in 
x)or inhabitants formed themselves into great order,, 
o generous resolutions of enduring the last extremi* 
' made some sallies, in which the Irish always ran- 
id their officers, so that many of their best ofticers- 
Those within suffered little but by hunger, which, 
nearly two-thirds of their number. One convoy, 
fgiments and provisions, were sent to their relief;. 
)ked on the service as desperate, being deceived by^ 
} was the governor of the place, and had undertaken 
: to King James; but he, finding them jealous of 

to the convoy, and persuaded them that nothing 
>ne, so they came back, and Lundy with them. Yet 
^habitants, though thus forsaken, resolved still to 
id sent over such an account of the state they were 
icond and greater convoy was sent, with about five- 
ten, commanded by Kirke, who, after he came ii> 

not that haste to relieve them that was necessary^ 

the misery they were in. They had a river that. 
> their town ; but the Irish had laid a boom and 
»s ity and had planted batteries for defending 
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it: yet a ship sailing up with wind and* tide broke tl: 
and so the town was relieved, and the siege raised i] 
confusion. 

Enniskillen had the same fate : the inhabitants enter 
resolutions of sufiering anything rather than fall into the 
of the Irish. A considerable force was sent against 
but through their courage, and the cowardice of the Iris 
held out. 

All this while an army was preparing in England to 
over for the reduction of Ireland, commanded by Schc 
who was made a duke in England, and to whom the Pari 
gave ;^xoo,ooo for the services he had done. The levi< 
carried on in England with great- zeal, and the bodi< 
quickly full. But, though both officers and soldiers 1 
much courage and affection to the service, yet they we 
without experience, and without skill. Schomberg had 1 
and happy passage, with about ten thousand men. He 
at Belfast, and brought the forces that lay in Ulster to 
His army when strongest was not above fourteen th 
men, and he had not above two thousand horse. He m 
on to Dundalk, and there posted himself. King Jamei 
to Ardee, within five or six miles of him, being above 
his number. Schomberg had not the supplies from E 
that had been promised him — much treachery or ravcnc 
appeared in many who were employed — and he, find 
numbers so unequal to the Irish, resolved to lie on the 
sive. He lay there six weeks in a very rainy season ; hi 
for want of due care and good management, contracte 
diseases that he lost nearly one-half of his army. Some 1 
him for not putting things more to hazard ; it was said I 
measured the Irish by their numbers, and not by their ^ 
sense and courage. Such complaints were sent of this 
King, that he wrote twice to him, pressing him to put 
what to the venture ; but he saw the enemy was well 
and well provided, and he knew that they had severa 
officers among them. If he had pushed matters, and hi 
with a misfortune, his whole army, and consequently all I 
would have been lost ; for he could not have made a \ 
' retreat The sure game was to preserve his army, an 
would save Ulster, and keep matters entire for anothe 
This was censured by* some ; but better judges thoug 
managing this campaign as he did was one of the greatea 
of his life. 
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itions on the sea were not very prosperous. Her- 
Lt with a fleet to cutotf the communication between 
Ireland. The French had sent over a fleet with a 
ort of stores and ammunition. They had landed 
;, and were returning back. As they came out of 
^ Herbert engaged them. The wind was against 
t it was not possible for the greatest part of the 
ne up and enter into action, and so those who 
re forced to retire with some disadvantage. But 
did not pursue him. He came back to Portsmouth, 
cflt some of his ships, and went out again, and lay 
till the end of summer. But the French fleet did 
ut any more all that summer; so that ours lay 
iS at sea to no purpose. But if we lost few of our 
the engagement, we lost a great many by reason of 
ualling. Some excuse this because it was so late in 
ore funds were made for it, while others imputed 
ractices and worse designs. So afiairs had every- 
f melancholy face. 

n to give an account of the proceedings in Scotland 
3n of the States was summoned there in the^ same 
n England. Duke Hamilton was chosen President ; 
:r being oflcred to them from King James by 
sy would not receive nor read it, but went on to 
Everal violations of their constitution and laws made 
mes. Upon these it was moved that a judgment 
iven, declaring that he had forfeited his right to the 
>n this three parties were formed : one was composed 
shops and some of the nobility, who opposed these 
against the King as contrary to their laws and 
rs thought that their oaths were only to tlie King, 
he executive power to support him in that, but 
et himself to invade and assume the legislature, he 
lis former authority by subverting that upon wluch 
ed ; so they were for proceeding to a declaratory 
A third party was formed of those who agreed with 
n their conclusion, but not in coming to so speedy 
tion. They thought it was the interest of Scotland 
[it under the laws of England, and to be united to 
mt of England, and that this was the most proper 
ng that to the best advantage, since England would 
t>y the present state of aflairs, to receive them upon 
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^ood terms. They were therefore wilHiig to pr< 
King James; but they thought it not reasonable 
cnuch haste in a new settlement, and were for m^ 
Covemment in an interregnum till the union s\ 
fected, or at least put in a probable way. This 
and many went into it ; but, since it tended to i 
stop to a full settlement, all who favoured King 
in it, for by this more time was gained. To this ] 
objected that the union of the two kingdoms must 
time, since many ditYiculties would arise in any trc 
whereas the present circumstances were critical, j 
a speedy decision, and quick provision to be mi 
security, since, if they continued in such a neuti 
would have many enemies and no friends, and the 
now working among them for Presbytery must ra 
aversion than ordinary in the body that was for tl 
England to any such treaty with them. 

While much heat was occasioned by this debate 
bers came armed from the western counties, on 
defend the Convention ; for the Duke of Gordon w 
castle of Edinburgh, and could have done them 
though he lay there in a very inoffensive state, 
the best thing he could do was to preserve that p 
King James, since to provoke the Convention 
drawn a siege and ruin upon him with too much { 
while there was not a force in the field ready t 
assist him. So it was said there was no need of 
companies, and that they were come to overawe a 
Convention. 

The Earl of Dundee had been at London, and 
correspondence both with England and France, th( 
employed me to carry messages from him to the K: 
what security he might expect if he should go and 
land without owning his government. The King 
would live peaceably and at home, he would prote 
this he answered that, unless he was forced to it, h 
quietly. But he went down with other resolutions 
party resolved to submit to his command. Upon h 
Edinburgh, he pretended he was in danger from t 
multitudes, and so he left the Convention, and w 
down the Highlands, iind sent his agents about to bi 
what force they could gather. This set on the concl 
debates of the Convention. 
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assed the judgment of forfeiture on King James, and 
ith of April, the day in which the King and Queen 
med with the ordinary solemnities at Westminster, 
ircd William and Mary King and Queen of Scotland. 
;his, as they ordered the coronation oath to be tendered 
so they drew up a claim of rights, which they pre- 
rere the fundamental and unalterable laws of the 
By one of these it was declared that the Reforma- 
cotlond having been begun by a parity among the 

prelacy in that Church was a great and insupportable 
to that kingdom. It was an absurd thing to put this 
n of rights, for which not only they had no law, but 
5 contrary to many laws then in being ; so that, though 
It have offered it as a grievance, there was no colour 
ding it was a national right But they had a notion 
em that every article that should be put in the claim 

became an unalterable law, and a condition upon 
i crown was to be held ; whereas grievances were such 

were submitted to the King and Parliament to be 
, or not, as they should see cause ; but the bishops, 
i who adhered to them, having left the Convention, 
yterians had a majority of voices to carry everything 
leased, how unreasonable soever. And upon this the 
; Episcopacy in Scotland was made a necessary article 
w settlement 
(\er the King came to St James's the Episcopal party 

sent up the Dean of Glasgow, whom they oniered to 
ne ; and I introduced him to the then Prince. He was 
low what his intentions were with relation to them. He 
t he would do all he could to preserve them, granting 
eration to the Presbyterians. But this was in case 
iiirred in the new settlement of that kingdom ; for if 
osod that, and if, by a great majority in Parliament, 
IS should be taken against them, the King could not 
rar for them, but yet he would do all that was in his 
maintain such of them as should live peaceably in their 
, This he ordered me likewise to write back, in 
> what some bishops and others had written to me 
t subject But the Earl of Dundee, when he went 
ssessed them with such an opinion of another speedy 
1 that would be brought about in favour of King 
at the^ resolved to adhere firmly to his interests. So 
aring in a body with so much zeal in opposition to 
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' .. apprehended that those divines were likely to be 

ii' ' sidered in this reign, took up the same method < 

and began to treat them as Socinians. The Earl oi 

and some of the bishops, who had already incuri 

pension for not taking the oaths to the Government, 

I.. ill-natured pains to spread these slanders. Six 

happened to fall within this year: Salisbur>% Chcsi 

;, Worcester, Chichester, and Bristol ; so that the I 

V, six bishops within six months. And the persons p 

j Y these sees were generally men of those principles, 

[ I ceedings in Scotland cast a great load on the Kin^ 

> rj not hinder the change of government of that Chi 

I*: putting all his affairs in ^eat disorder. The Epis 

went almost universally mto King James's intere: 

the Presbyterians were the only party that the h 

.that kingdom. The King did indeed assure us, an 

\ t\ ' particular, that he would restrain and modcmtc the 

lit • the Presbyterians. Lord Melville did also promis 

• <^/. thing very solemnly, and at first he seemed much i 

I'/i but when he saw so great a party formed against I 

I ' since many of the Presbyterians inclined to favou: 

\ !; . . to set themselves in an opposition to the Court, h( 

i \ was the King's interest, or at least his o\vn, to 

party entirely, and he found nothing could d6 th 

tually as to abandon the ministers of the Episcopal 

to tlieir fury. He set up the Earl of Crawford as 

his party, who was passionate in his temper, and 

measure zealous in his principles; he was choser 

President of the Parliament He received and en< 

the complaints that were made of the Episcopal mir 

Convention, when they had passed the votes declari 

and Queen, ordered a proclamation to be read the : 

in all the churches of Edinburgh, and in all the oth 

in the kingdom by a certain prefixed day, but wi 

near at hand that it was scarcely possible to lay pi 

all round the nation within the time, and it wa^ 

I » impossible for the clergy to meet together, and c 

|;^ . resolution among themselves. For the most part tl: 

I ! tions were not brought to the ministers till the 

; ' the Sunday in which they were ordered to be re 

^1 having the face of a great change of prfiiciples, ; 

\\ not on the sudden resolve to submit to it Some 1 

' .1) proclamations brought to them till the day was pa 

■i! 
•li- 
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id it the Sunday following. Some of those who did 
: fit CO read the proclamation, yet obeyed it, and con- 
ter that to pray for the King and Queen. Complaints 
ught to the Council of all those who had not read nor 
he proclamations, and they were in a summary way 

of their benefices. In the executing this, Lord 

showed much eagerness and violence. Those who 
read the proclamation on the day appointed had no 
hough they did it afterwards; and upon any word 

from ihem, either in their extemporary prayers or 
that showed disaffection to the Government, they were 
ived. All these things were published up and down 

and much aggravated, and raised the aversion that 
ch had to the Presbyterians so high, that they bcgai> 
t their h<iving granted a toleration to a party that,. 
cy prevailed, showed so much fury against those of 
opal persuasion ; so that such of us as had laboured 

the change that the King was forced to consent to,. \ 

promised in his name great moderation towards our 

that kingdom, were much out of countenance when- 
he violence wnth which matters were carried there, 
ngs concurred to give the clergy such ill impressions t 

ng, that we had little reason to look for success in a & 

It was then preparing for the Convocation, for which [ 

IS was issued out to meet during the next session of } 

It. 

the Convocation was opened, the King sent them a 
by the Earl of Nottingham, assuring them of his 
avour and protection, and desiring them to consider 
gs, as by his order should be laid before them, with 
ind an im]mrtial zeal for the peace and good of the 

But the Lower House of Convocation expressed a 

not to enter into any debates with relation to 
I, so that they would taJce no notice of the second 
^e King's message ; and it was not without difficulty 
I make a decent address to the King, thanking him 
}mise of protection. But because in the draft which 
ps sent them' they acknowledged the protection that 
stant religion in general, and the Church of England 
lar, had received from him, the Lower House thought 

imported iheir owning some common union with 
n Protestants; so they would not agree to it There* 
lis time but a small number of bishops in the- 
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the new settlement, it was not possible fo^ the King 1 
that Government there ; all those who expressed th 
him being equally zealous against that order. 

Among those who appeared in this Convention n 
guished himself more than Sir James Montgomery, a 
of good parts, but of a most unbridled heat, and o: 
ambition. He bore the greatest share of the whole ( 
promised himself a great post in the new Govemmc 
\ i\ Hamilton presided with great discretion and coura, 

* \ the bringing the settlement so soon to a calm cone 

i 2 chiefly owing to him. A petition of grievances, rela 

j j. Lords of the Articles, the judges, the coin, and se 

|.. matters, was also settled; and three Commissioners 

t ; one of every state, to the King and Queen, with thi 

' \ the crown, with which they were also to tender 

-'* ' coronation oath and the claim of rights. And whe 

was taken, they were next to offer the petition for 
of grievances. The three Commissioners were, tl 
Argyll for the lords. Sir James Montgomery for tl 
or, as they call them, for the barons, and Sir John 
for the boroughs. When the King and Queen tooli 
the King explained one word in the oath, by whi 
bound '' to repress heresies," that he did not by this 
self to persecute any for their conscience. And r 
King of Scotland, as well as of England and Irelanc 
The first thing to be done was to form a ministry i 
and a Council, and to send instructions for turning tl 
tion into a Parliament, in which the Duke of Ha 
to represent the King as his Commissioner. Befoi 
had left the Hague, Fagel had so eflfcctually rec 
Dalr>'mple, the father, to him, tliat he was resoh 
I* chiefly on him for advice; and though he had I1 

complaints of him, as indeed there was some grount 
yet, since his son was sent one of the three upon 
deputation, he concluded from thence that the fam 
so much hated as he had been informed, so he con 
to be advised b)r him. The Episcopal party wer< 
Montgomery's being made Secretary, from whom thi 
nothing but extreme severities ; so they set themselv 
that, and the Lord Melville, who had married the '. 
Monmouth's sister, and had continued from x66o fi 
bytery, and had been of late forced to leave the kii 
lookei on as an easy man, who would have credit 
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ury of that ptorty. So he was made sole SecrcUiry ^ 

cii proved a very unhappy step ; for, as he was by f*!, 

» bigoted to Presbytery, and ready to sacrifice ' 

} their humours, so he proved to be in all respects 

rted man, who minded his own interest more than 

\( the King or of his country. Tiiis choice gave i 

LSte, and that was followed by a ministry, in the ' 

rhich he had the chief hand, who were weak and 

len. All offices were split into commissions, that ; 

have some share ; but il rendered them all con* ; 

And though Montgomery had a considerable post ^ 

yet his missing that which he aimed at struck deep^ 
> work in him an aversion to the King, which broke j 

ds into much fury and plotting against him. Nor 
amilton think that he was considered in the new | 

e ministry as he deserved, and might justly have 

j 

« 

urn to the afTairs of England during the recess. \ 

generally took the oaths, though with too many I 

and distinctions, which laid them open to severe 

if they had taken them against their conscience. \ t 

nras suspected by them by reason of the favour i [ 

e Dissenters, but chiefly for his abolishing Episco- r t 

tland, and his consenting to the setting up Pres- | [ 

This gave some credit to the reports that were | 

Eidustry infused into many of them of the King's , \ 

)est, if not his aversion, to the Church of England. i 

men in both universities, chiefly Oxford, were j 

th this ; and it began to have very ill effects over i 

Those who did not carry this so far as to think, I 

they did, that the Church was to be pulled down, i 

itudinarian party was likely to prevail and to engross 
nts. These were thought less bigoted to outward i 

so now it vras generally spread about that men 
iie Church would be neglected, and that those who i 

indifferent in such matters would be preferred. j 

e latter had managed the controversies with the '. 

ome with so much clearness and with that success, ] 

pists, to revenge themselves, and to blast those 
:onsidered as their most formidable enemies, had 
ns on them as Socinians, and as men that denied 
u And now some angry men at Oxford, who 
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A ^ Upper House of Convocation, and they had nol 

I* . pohtan with them; so they had not strength 

to set things forward. Therefore they advised 

;: suffer the session to be discontinued; and thui 

were in no disposition to enter upon busincs 

kept from doing mischief by prorogations for a 

years. 

t« I now turn to a more important as well as a ] 

\^ some scene. In winter a session of Parliamen 

;' jealousy and ill-humour. The ill conduct of affain 

\ \ chiefly to the Lord Halifax ; so the first attack 

{ j him. The Duke of Bolton made a motion in 1 

\ '\ Lords for a Committee to examine who had the < 

' the severities and executions in the end of K 

reign, and in the ^0 warrantos^ and the deli^ 

duuters. The inquiry lasted some weeks, and ( 

to much heat, but nothing appeared that coul< 

upon which votes or addresses could have bee 

yet the Lord Halifax having during that time c< 

the ministry in Council, he saw it was necessai 

withdraw now from the ministers, and quit the 

\l\y\ soon after he reconciled himself to the Tories, 

wholly theirs; he opposed everything that lookc 

towards the Government, and did upon all occasi 

Jacobites and protect the whole party. But the 

to lose much of the King's good opinion by the h 

showed in both Houses against their enemies, 

^V coldness that appeared in everything tliat related 

/. ' as well as to the King in his own particular. He 

' ^ earnest desire to have the revenue of the Crown & 

. for life. He said he was not a king till that was 

\ out that the title of a king was only a pageant. 1 

of this with more than ordinary vehemence; so th 

he said he would not stay and hold an empty 

that was done. He said once to myself he un 

|;ood of a commonwealth, as well as of a kingly ffo\i 

It was not easy to determine which was best; bu 

}i the worst of all governments was that of a 

i! treasure and without power. But a jealousy was 

into many that he would grow arbitraiy in his 

<;{■ if he once had th^ revenue, and woull strair 

i^l ' stretch of prerogative as soon as he was out of di 
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dries, seeing the Whigs grow sullen, and that they 
ake no advances of money, began to treat with the 
d promised great advances if the Parliament might be 

and a new one be summoned. Those propositions 
be known; so the House of Commons prepared a 
vrhich they hoped to have made sure of all future 
Its. In it they declared that corporations could not 
ed, nor their charters surrendered ; and they enacted 
ayors and recorders who had been concerned in the 
elivering up of charters without the consent of the 
dy, and who had done that in a clandestine manner 
ie judgment that was given against the charter of 
should be turned out of all corporations, and be 

of bqaring office in them for six years. This was 
in the House of Commons by the whole strength of 
party ; for they saw the carrying it was the total ruin 
interest through the whole kingdom. They said a 
I against the declaratory part ; but whatsoever might 
t, they said, since the thing had been so universal, it 
lard to punish it with such severity. It was said that 
neans the party for the Church would be disgraced, 
the corporations would be cast into the hands of 
s. And now both parties made their court to the 
'he Whigs promised everything that he desired if he 
Ip them to get this bill passed ; and the Tories were 
Qg in their promises, if the bill should be stopped and 
iment dissolved. The bill was carried in the House 
ons by a great majority. When it was brought up to 
I the first point in debate was upon the declaratory 
;her a corporation could be forfeited or surrendered ? 
two other judges were for the affirmative, but all the 
for the negative. No precedents for the affirmative 
ight higher than the reign of King Henry VIII., in 
i abbeys were surrendered, which was at that time so 
oint of state that the authority of these precedents 
ot clear enough for regular times. The House was 
' divided that it went for the bill only by one voice, 
h little doubt was made of the passing the act But 
pplications of the Tories were much quickened ; they 
King all possible promises, and the promoters of the 
lemselves eiq)Osed to the corporations, which were to 
Fects of this bill so sensibly, that they made as ^eat 
on their part The matter was now at a critical 
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issue : the passing the bill put the King and the 
hands of the Whigs, as the rejecting it, and < 
Parliament upon it, was such a trusting to the To 
a breaking with the Whigs, that the IGng was loc 
what to do. 

He was once very near a desperate resolution. 
he could not trust the Tories, and he resolved 
trust the Whigs ; so he fancied the Tories would 
Queen, and confide in hcr^ though they would 
He therefore resolved to go over to Holland, a 
Government in the Queen's hands; so he called 
of Carmarthen, with the Earl of Shrewsbury a 
more, and told them he had a convoy ready, and 
to leave all in the Queen's hands, since he did n( 
could extricate himself out of the difficulties in 
animosities of parties had brought him. They 
vehemently to lay aside all such desperate resoli 
comply with the present necessity. Much pass 
among them ; the debate was so warm, that ms 
shed. In conclusion, the King resolved to chi 
design into another better resolution of going c 
to put an end to the war in Ireland. This was 
time after by the Earl of Shrewsbury; but the 
nothing of it till she had it from me, so reserved 
to her, even in a matter that concerned her so net 

The King was making all possible haste to O] 
paign as soon as things could be ready for it in I 
day before he set out he called me into his closet 
to have a great weight upon his spirits from th< 
a£fairs, which was then very cloudy. He said, 
part, he trusted in God, and would either go 
his business or perish in it He only pitied the 
repeating that twice with great tenderness, and 
those who loved him would wait much on her, a 
He lament^ much the factions and the heats tha 
us, and that the bishops and clergy, instead of a 
did rather foment and inflame them ; but he w 
make an exception of myself. He said the going t 
was naturally no unpleasant thing to him; he 
understood that better than how to govern E 
added that though he had no doubt nonwistrust 
he went on, yet the going against King James i 
hard upon him, since it would be a vast^ troi 
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&nd to the Queen, if he should be either killed or taken « a 

He desired my prayers, and dismissed me very '\ \ 

ifiected with all he had said. 

a particular occasion to know how tender he was of 
mes's person, having learned an instance of it from the 
d. A proposition was made to the King that a third- 
ly well manned by a faithful crew, and commanded by 
> had been well with King James, but was such a one 
ing might trust, should sail to Dublin, and declare for 
mes. The person who told me this offered to be the 
t should carry the message to King James (for he was 
»wn to him), to invite him to come on board, which he 
to be sure he would accept of; and when he was aboard 
uld sail away with him, and land him either in Spain 
, as the King should desirei and should have twenty 
1 pounds to give him when he should be set ashore, 
ng thought it was a well-formed design, and likely 
to succeed, but would not hearken to it He said he 
iSLve no hand in treachery, and King James would 
' carry some of his guards and of his Court abroad 
I, and probably they would make some opposition, and 
.Tuggle some accident might happen to Kin^ James's 
in which he would have no hand I acquamted the 
nth this, and I saw in her a great tenderness for her 
person, and she was much touched with the answer 
1; had made. 

id a quick passage to Ireland, where matters had been 
he state they were in all the winter. Charlemont was 
I which was the only place in Ulster that was then left 

James's hands. The King had a greaifarmy; there 
out thirty-six thousand men, all in good plight, full ik 
id zeal He lost no time, but advanced in six days 
slfast, where he landed, to the river Boyne, near 
la. King James had abandoned the passes between 
nd Dundalk, which are so strait for some miles, that 
^en easy to have disputed every inch of ground. King 
nd his Court were so much lifted up with the news of 
Ltes in Parliament, and of the distractions of the city 
on, that they flattered themselves with false hopes that 
I durst not leave England, nor venture over to Ireland, 
been six days come before King James knew anything 
Jpon that, -he immediately passed the Boyne, and lay 
south side of it. His army consisted of twenty-six 
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J: f ^ thousand men, his horse were good, and he had fi^ 

^' { French foot, for whom he had sent over in ext 

thousand Irish foot He held some councib of war 
what was fit to be done — ^whether he should make a 1 
j . ^! and put all to the decision of a battle, or if he sh 

' |t , off and abandon that river, and, by consequence, all 

on to Dublin. 

Our concerns at sea were then the chief thing t( 

to. An unhappy compliment of sending a fleet t 

queen to Spain proved almost fatal to us. They vs 

, ^ delayed by contrary winds, that a design of blocking 

* I was lost by it The great ships that lay there h 

; r \ before our fleet could reach the place. Our squadrc 

. 1 back, and went into Plymouth to refit there, and it 

• >' I by that which came from the Irish seas. These two 

J I consisted of about thirty ships of the line. Tl: 

;! I Torrington, who had the chief command, was a man < 

: 'V* and did not make the haste that was necessary to go 

' i i join them ; nor did the Dutch fleet come over \ 

\\* I was promised, so that our main fleet lay long at 

\ ] The French understood that our fleets lay thus di 

,<; saw the advantage of getting between them ; so th 

the Channel with so fair a wind, that they were near 

I . Wight before our fleet had any advice of their be 

* ! the Channel The Earl of Torrington had no o^ 

'1; ' out to bring him news; and though notice thereo 

' * post overland as soon as the French came within th 

•>. i yet their fleet sailed as fast as the post could ride 

:, ! the wind turned upon them, otherwise they wo 

•i' probability have suiprised us. But after this first 

u' the winds were alwa)^ contrary to them, and favoun 

r ! so that the French officers in Ireland had reason I 

J ; that fleet of smaller vessels which was promised to 

I destroy the King's transport shi^ and for these i 

1' King James's officers were against bringing the 

r speedy a decision. 

I In opposition to all their opmions. King James h 

^! positive that they must stay and deiend the Boyne 

j marched off and abandoned Dublin, they would so 

I. reputation that the people would leave them and 

It would also dispirit all' their friends in England ; 

he resolved to maintain the post he was in, and seei 

little pleased to think that he should have one fair 
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wn. He spoke of this with so much seeming pleasure, 
Any about him apprehended that he was wear^ of the 
e, and even of life, and longed to see an end of it at any 
nd they were afraid that he would play the hero a little 
iich. He had all the advantages he could desire — ^the 
ras deep, and rose very high with the tide, there was a 
I to be passed after the passing the river, and then a , 
^und. 

the last of June the Kmg came to the banks of the 
md as he was riding along, and making a long stop in 
ace to observe the grounds, the enemv did not lose their 
unit^, but brought down two pieces of cannon, and, with 
a firing, a ball passed along the King's shoulder, tore off 
>f his clothes and about a hand-breadth of the skin, out 
ch about a spoonful of blood came, and that was all the 
t did him. It cannot be imagined how much terror this 
into all that were about him. He himself said it was 
g; yet he was prevailed on to alight till it was washed 

plaster put upon it, and immediately he mounted his 
igain, and rode about all the posts of his army. It was 

necessary to show himself everywhere, to take off the 
ensions with which such an unusual accident filled his 
s. He continued that day nineteen hours on horseback ; 
>on his first alighting from his horse, a deserter had ^one 
> the enemy with the news, which was carried auickly 
ranee, where it was taken for granted that he could not 

such a wound ; so it ran over that kingdom that he was 
And upon it there were more public rejoicings than had 
sual upon their greatest victories, which gave that Court 
urds a vast confusion when they knew that he was still 
ind saw that they had raised in their own peoi^le a hi^h 
n of Kim by this inhuman joy, when they believed him 

to return to the action of the Boyne. The Kin^ sent 
t body of cavalry to pass the river higher, while he 
d to pass it in the face of the enemy ; and the Duke of 
berg was to pass it in a third place, a little below him. 
not enter into the particulars of that day's action, but 
hem to military men. 

ras a complete victory; and those who were the least 
id to flattery said it was almost wholly due to the King's 
e and conduct, and, though he was a little stiff by 
of his wound, yet he was forced to quit his horse in the 
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morasSy and to go through it on foot, but he came u 

to ride almost into every body of his army. He ci 

many different places, and nothing stood before him. 

horse made some resistance; but the foot threw di 

arms, and ran away. The most amazing circumsb 

that King James stayed all the while with the Guards 

distance, and never came into the places of danger nor 

and, when he saw his army was everywhere giving 

was the first that ran for it, and reached Dublin b 

action was quite over ; for it was dark before the Kin 

the pursuit of the Irish. His horse and dragoons wer< 

with the fatigue of a long action in a hot day, that tl 

not pursue far, nor was their camp furnished with 

' I refreshments till next morning; for the King had 

^\ \ faster than the waggons could possibly follow. Th< 

h the Irish were so entirely forsaken by their officers 

j King thought they would have dispersed themselves, 

jl mitted, and that the following them would have bee 

-!' butchery, which was a thing he had always abhom 

i; i only lUloy to this victory was the loss of the Duke o 

'1 j berg. He passed the river in his station, and was dx 

» . ;< Irish before him, when a party of desperate men set i 

' ;'^ as he was riding very carelessly, with a small numt 

him. They charged, and in the disorder of that actic 

. , ; shot; but it could not be known by whom, for most < 

party were cut off. Thus that great man, like anothe 

' .! nondas, fell on the day in which his side triumphed. 

[ ^ King James came to Dublin under a very indecent 

;t i nation. He said all was lost ; he had an army in £ng 

'L ! could have fought, but would not, and now he had 

:C. • that would have fought, but could not. This was 

\^ : gracefully nor decently spoken by him, who was ac 

\ '•, first that fled. Next morning he left Dublin. He 

1; '[ much blood had been already shed; it seemed God 

.^ ' iheir enemies. The Prince of Orange was a merciful 

I . he ordered those he left behind him to set the prii 

; Jiberty, and to submit to the Prince. He rode that 

Dublin to Duncannon Fort; but, though the place 

siderably strong, he would not trust to that, but lay i 

French ship tluit anchored there, and had been pro 

hia own special directions to Sir Patrick Trant Hia 

sank with his affairs to a degree that amazed those 

known the former parts of his life. The Irish a 
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en by their officers for two days. If there had been a 
irsuit it would have put an end to the xniv of Ireland ; 
le King thought his first care ought to be to secure 
n ; and King James's officers, as they abandoned it, went 
to the army, only in hopes of a good capitulation. 
n was thus forsaken, and no hann done, which was 
apprehended ; but the fear the Irish were in was such, I 

hey durst not venture on anything which must have J 

severe revenges after it So the Protestants there being | 

he masters, they declared for the King. Drogheda did i 

apitulate. [ 

J to balance this great success, the King had, the very 
ter the battle at the Boyne, the news of a battle fought in 
ers, between Prince Waldeck ond the Marshal Luxem- 
in which the former was defeated, 
the day before the battle of the Boyne the two fleets 
to a great engagement at sea. The squadron that lay at 
mth could not come up to join the great fleet, the wind \ 

contrary ; so it was under debate what was fittest to be [ 

The Earl of Torrington thought he was not strong | 

h, and advised his coming in till some more ships that 
fitting out should be ready. Some began to call his 
;e in question, and imputed this to fear. They thought 
'ould too much exalt our enemies, and discourage our 
if we left the French to triumph at sea, and to be the 
rs of our coast and trade, for our merchants' richest ships 
:oming home ; so that the leaving them in such a supc- 
would be both very unbecoming and very mischievous 

The Queen ordered Russell to advise both with the Navy 

and with all who understood sea affairs ; and, upon a 
>f the strength of both fleets, they were of opinion that ' [ 

1 thte French were superior in number, yet our fleet was '.' | 

lal in strength to them, that it was reasonable to send 

to our admiral to venture on an engagement ; yet the 
were not so positive but that a great deal was left to a 
il of war. The two fleets engaged near Beachy, in Sussex. 
Dutch led the van, and, to show their courage, they 
;:ed too far out of the line, and fought in the beginning. 
3me advantage, the French flying before them. And our 
quadron engaged bravely; but the Earl of Torrington 
n his line, and continued to fight at a distance. The 
3, seeing the Dutch come out so far before the line, fell 
tm furiously, both in front and flank, which the Earl of 
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Torrington neglected for some time; and when he ende 
: ^ to come a little nearer, the calm was such that he cc 

r ;• come up. The Dutch suffered much, and their whole f 

* perished if their admiral, Calembourg, had not orden 

• ^ to drop their anchors while their sails were up. This 

. J observed by the French; so they were carried by t 

{, I while the others lay still, and thus in a few minutes the 

. j were out of danger. They lost many men, and sank ; 

. » : their ships which had suffered the most, that they mi 

'\ fall into the enemy's hands. It was now necessary to o 

•- fleet to come in with all possible haste. Both the Du 

! \ the blue squadron complained much of the Earl of Tor 

-,t ; and it was a general opinion that if the whole fleet ha 

]\ j up to a dose fight, we must have beaten the French ; a 

' ■' \ sidering how far they were from Brest, and that our s< 

at Plymouth lay between them and home, a victory mi^ 

had great consequences. Our fleet was now in a bad co 

I' \ and broken into factions ; and if the French had not 

f'.i night's tide, but had followed us close, they migl 

(! \ destroyed many of our ships. Both the admirals were 

v\ equally blamed; ours for not fighting, and the French 

' - ; pursuing his victory. 

1 ; I Our fleet came in safe, and all possible diligence was 

. i refitting it ; the Earl of Torrington was sent to the Tov 

• three of our best sea officers had the joint command 

fleet; but it was a month before they could set out, an< 

{ ./ that time the French were masters of the sea, and ou 

were open to them. 

Whilst the misfortunes in Flanders and at sea were pv 

in no small agitation, the news first of the King's presi 

from the cannon-ball, and then of the victory gained 

\\ ' after, put another face on our affairs. The Earl of Nott 

told me that when he carried the news to the Quec 

acquainted her in a few words that the King was wi 

he had gained an entire victory, and that the late Ki 

escaped, he observed her looks, and found that the last 

i^ . made her joy complete, which seemed in some suspense 

understood that. The Queen and Council upon this 

the King, pressing him to come over with all possibh 

since, as 'England was of more importance, so the i 

;.j affairs required his presence here; for it was hop 

reduction of Ireland would be now easily brought 

The King, as he received the news of the battle of Flet 
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er the victory at the Boyne, so on the day in which he . i 

i Dublin he had the news of the misfortune at sea to 
the joy that his own successes might give him. He had 
EiU the Earl of Tyrconnel's paj^ers in the camp^ and 
id all King James's papers left behind him in Dublin, 
(e he understood the design the French had of burning 
isport fleet, which was therefore first to be taken care 
d, since the French were now masters at sea, he saw 
; tliat could hinder the execution of that design. 
King was pressed to pursue the Irish, who ^d retired 
one and Limerick, and were now joined by their officers, 
brought again into some order ; but the main concern 
put the transport fleet in a safe station ; and that could 
had till the King was master of Waterford and Dun- 
Fort, which commanded the entrance into the river, 
tese places capitulated, and the transports were brought 
But they were not now so much in danger as the 
lad reason to apprehend; for King James, when he 
kway from Duncannon, was forced by contrary winds to 
> the road of Kinsale, where he found some French 
that were already come to burn our fleet. He told 
t was now too late— all was lost in Ireland. So he 
them back to convoy him over to France, where 
but a cold reception ; for the miscarriage of affairs in 
was imputed both to his ill conduct and his want of ' 
u He fell under much contempt of the people of France J 
It King continued still to behave himself decently towards 

King sent his army towards the Shannon, and he him- 
ne to Dublin, intending, as he was advised, to go over 
land; but he found there letters of another strain, 
were in so good a posture, and so quiet in England, 
ly were no more in any apprehension of a descent ; so 
ng went back to his army, and marched towards 
:k. Upon this Lauzun, who commanded the French, 
town, and sent his equipage to France, which perished 
Shannon. It was hoped that Limerick, seeing iuelf 
>andoned, would have followed the example of other 
and have capitulated. Upon that confidence the King 
d towards it, though his army was now much diminished, 
i led many garrisons in several places, and had sent 
f his best bodies over to England, so that he had not 
ove twenty thousand men altogether. Limerick lies on 
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both sides of the Shannon, and on an island th 
makes there. The Irish were yet in great i 
Connaught ; so tiiat, unless they had been shut 
side, it was easy to send in a constant supply both 
provisions. Nor did it seem advisable to underta 
of a place so situated with so small an army, espec 
season, in which it used to rain long, and by that 
the Shannon would swell, and the ground, which t 
soil of Ireland, would be apt to become deep, 
practicable for carriages. Yet the cowardice of th 
consternation they were in, and their being aband 
French, made the King resolve to sit down before 
outworks might have been defended for some tim< 
abandoned these in so much disorder, that it was 
believed they would not hold out long. They also 
the posts which they had on the other side of th 
upon which the King passed the river, which wa 
low, and viewed these posts ; but he had not men 
them, so he continued to press the town on tl 
side. 

He sent for some more ammunition and some 
They had only a guard of two troops of horse to cc 
who despised the Irish so much, and thought they t 
distance, tliat they set their horses to grass, and W' 
Sarsfield, one of the best officers of the Irish, hea 
King rode about very carelessly, and upon that had 
body of resolute men together, on design to seize 1 
but now, hearing of this convoy, he resolved to cut 
King had advertisement of this brought him in 
ordered some more troops to be sent to secure t 
They, either through treachery or carelessness, did 
till it was night, though their orders were for the mc 
they came a few hours too late. Sarsfield surprised 
destroyed the ammunition, broke the carriages, an< 
of the guns, and so marched off. Lanier, whom th 
sent with the party, might have overtaken him ; but 
observation made of him (and of most of those < 
had served King James, and were now on the King' 
that they had a greater mind to make themselves i 
continuance of the war of Ireland, tlian their mastc 
safe by the speedy condusion of it. 

By this the King lost a week, and his ammunitio 
for a great supply that was put on shipboard in 
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before the King left London still remained there, the | 
)eing masters of the Channel Yet the King pressed I 
so hard, that the trenches were run up to the counter- ^ 
d when they came to lodge there, the Irish ran back 
; a breach that the cannon had made* that a body of 
l*s men ran in after them, and if they had been 
I, the town had been immediately taken. But none 
ime, so they retired; and though the King sent another 
L they were beaten back with loss. As it now began 
lie King saw that if he stayed longer there, he must 
great artillery behind him. He went into the trenches 
|r, and it was thought he exposed himself too much. 
was pitched within the reach of their cannon. They 
n over it, and beat down a tent very near it ; so he 
ailed on to let it be removed to a greater distance, 
pon receiving a packet from England, he sat down 
pen field for some hours, reading his letters, while 
ion-balls were flying round about him. The Irish 
1, and showed they had some courage when they 
lind walls, how little soever they had shown in the 

Jng lay three weeks before limerick ; but at last the 
:ed him to raise the siege. They within did not offer 
»ut and disorder the retreat This last action, proving 
had much damped the joy that was raised by the first 
»f this campaign. The King expressed a great equality 
!r upon the various accidents that happened at this 
^r. Hutton, his first physician, who took cave to be 
sar him, told me he Imd observed his behaviour very 
upon two very different occasions, 
ae^'as, after the return from the victory at the Boyne, 
was almost midnight, after he had been seventeen 
constant fatigue, with all the stiffness that his wound 
1, he expressed neither joy nor any sort of vanity; 
ooked cheerful ; and when those about him made such 
ents as will be always made to princes, even though 
not deserve them, he put all tliat by with such an 
d neglect, that it appeared how much soever he might 
he acknowledgments that were made him, yet he did 
them. And this was so visible to all about him, that 
1 saw that the way to make their court was neither to 
is wound, nor of his behaviour on that day. As soon as 
is physician, he ordered him to sec that care should be 
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II taken of the wounded men, and he named the pr 

' ta as his own soldiers. And though he had great 

offended with Hamilton, who had been employee 
!{ i- ] the Earl of Tyrconnel, and was taken prisoner in 

was preserved by his order, yet, since he saw he 
'■\l\ he gave particular directions to look after hio 

whole matter the King was as grave and silent 
be, and the joy of a (hy that had been both so 
glorious to him did not seem to alter his temper 
j}* many way. 

I ; He told me he was also near him when it w 

1 1 raise the siege of Limerick, and saw the same 

If. the least depression, disorder, or peevishness. 

*;t I concluded that either his mind was so happily i 

1,^! no accident could put it out of that situation ; or 

\ < { commotions within, he had a very extraordinary c 

'\^\\ his temper, in restraining or concealing them. 

i}}.\ While he lay before Limerick he had news 1 

':|! ) that our fleet was now out, and that the French 

j«' jl Brest; so, since we were masters of the sea, the 

^ - f borough proposed that five thousand men who hi 

\'\\[ this summer in England should be sent to Irela 

• ': the assistance of such men as the King should 

.'j them, they should try to take Cork and Kinsali 

/•^ ' approved of this, and ordered the Earl to come o 

:i i and he left orders for about five thousand more 

j 1 join him. And so he broke up this campaign, a 

f| I to Bristol, and from thence to London. The c 

t ' ! stonnf^ thf» Rarl nf MArlhorniiffh sn. that: it xtam C 
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Stopped the Earl of Marlborough so, that it was C 
if.! be got to Ireland. He soon took Cork by stc 

i^^ thousand men that lay there in garrison were m 

if i of war. In this action the Duke of Grafton re< 
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of which he died in a few days. He was the ir 
9A being the person of all King Charles's child 
rthere was the greatest hope ; he was brave, and pi 
i ^have become a great man at sea. From Corli 

\ Marlborough marched to Kinsale, where he f< 

U I . fbrts that commanded the port to be so much 

I- j the plans represented them to be, that he told 1 

\ I ' known their true strength, he had never undertake 

;: I tion in a'season so far advanced ; yet in a few d 

V',| capitulated. The Irish drew their forces togetl 

Ij \ , jiot venture on raising the siege ; but, to divert it, 
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about, which was the best built of any in Ireland, all in 

those two important places were reduced in a very 
son, and with very little loss, which cut off the quick 
lications between France and Ireland. Count Lauzun, 
I French troops, lay all this while about Galway, without 
ng anything. He sent over to France an account of 
perate state of their affairs, and desired ships might 

for the transport of their forces. That was done; 
ships came not till the siege of Limerick was raised, 
y, if the Court of France knew how much the state 
s was altered, they would have sent contrary orders; 
zun was weary of the service, and was glad to get out 
> he sailed away, without staying for new orders, by 
e lost the little reputation that he was beginning to 
at the Court of France. The Earl of Tyrconnel went 
b him, and gave full assurances that though the Irish 
sly to suffer great hardships next winter, yet they would 
out, if they were still supported from France. It had 
i on many occasions that the French and the Irish soldiers 
igree well together ; therefore, he proposed that no more 
but only a number of good officers, together with arms, 
tion, and clothes, might be sent over to them. In the 
lie the Irish formed themselves into many bodies, which, 
w name, were called Rapparees. These, knowing all 
;, and the bogs, and other places of retreat in Ireland, 
tg favoured by the Irish that had submitted to the King, 
md burned houses in many places of the country ; while 
i;'s army studied their own ease in their quarters more 
protection of the inhabitants. Many of them were sus* 
f robbing in their turn, though the Rapparees carried 
te of all. Between them, the poor inhabitants had a 
, and their stock of cattle and com was almost entirely 
d in many places. 

flouse of Commons passed a vote to raise a million of 
luc of the forfeitures and confiscations in Ireland ; and 
to that, they passed a bill of attainder of all those who 
1 engaged in the rebellion of Ireland,, and appropriated 
iscations to the raising a fund for defraying the expense 
resent war; only they left a power to the King to grant 
bird part of those confiscated estates to such as had 
I the war, and to give such articles and capitulations to 
\o were in arms as he should think fit. Upon this bill 
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many petitions were offered, the creditor^ of son 
heirs of others, who had continued faithful to the C 
desired provisos for their security. The Commons, 
there was no end of petitions for such provisos, re, 
all, imitating in this too much the mock parliamen 
James held in Dublin, in which about three thou» 
were attainted without proof or process, only becai 
them were gone over to England, and others were 
or informed against in Ireland. But when this bill 
up to the Lords, they thought they were in justic 
hear all petitions. Upon this the bill was likely to 
with many provisos, and the matter must have held 1 
King, to stop this, sent a message to the Commons ; a 
to the same purpose afterwards, from the throne, to b 
He promised he would give no grants of any confisc 
but would keep that matter entire, to the consi 
another session of Parliament, by which the Kii 
only to assure them that he would give none of tl 
to his courtiers or officers ; but he thought he was st 
to pass such acts of grace^ or grant such articles to I 
the state of his affairs should require. 

There were no important debates in the Hous< 
The Earl of Torrington's business held them Ion] 
of his commitment was judged to be illegal ; and 
law, to which, by the statute, all who served in th< 
subject, being lodged in the Lord High Admi 
doubted whether, the Admiralty being now in comn 
power was lodged with the Commissioners. The j 
of opinion that it was ; yet, since the power of life 
was too sacred a thing to pass only by a constructic 
was thought the safest course to pass an act declar 
powers of a Lord High Admiral did vest in the Con 
The secret enemies of the Government, who i: 
embroil matters, moved that the Earl of Torring 
be impeached in Parliament. Proceedings in that 
always slow, incidents were also apt to fall in that n 
disputes between the two Houses, which did somcti 
a rupture; but the King was apprehensive of that, < 
he was much incensed against that lord, and hac 
believe that a council of war would treat him very 
yet he chose rather to let it go so than to disorder 
The Commissioners of the Admiralty named a o 
hiffit who did it with so gross a partiality, that it refl< 
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on the justice of the nation ; so that, if it had not been for 
the great interest the King had in the States, it might have 
occasioned a breach of the alliance between them and us. He 
came off safe as to his person and estate, but much loaded in 
bis reputation ; some charging him with want of courage, while 
others imputed his ill conduct to a haughty sullenness of 
temper that made him, since orders were sent him contrary 
to the advices he had given, to resolve indeed to obey them, 
and fight ; but in such a manner as should cast the blame on 
tho^ who had sent him the orders, and give them cause to 
repent of it. 

The King had suffered the deprived bishops to continue 
now above a year at their sees ; they all the while neglected 
the concerns of the Churcli, doing nothing, but living privately 
in their palaces. I had, by the Queen's order, moved both the 
Earl of Rochester and Sir John Trevor, who had great credit 
with them, to try whether, in case an act could be obtained to 
excuse them from taking the oaths, they would go on, and do 
their functions in ordinations, institutions, and confirmations, 
and assist at the public worship, as formerly; but they would 
give no answer; only they said they would live quietly, that is, 
keep themselves close, till a proper time should encourage 
them to act more openly. So all the thoughts of this kind 
were upon that laid aside. One of the most considerable men 
of the party, Dr. Sherlock, upon King James's going out to 
Ireland, thought that this gave the present Government a 
thorough settlement ; and in that case he thought it lawful to 
take the oaths, and upon that not only took them himself, but 
publicly justified what he had done, upon which he was most 
severely libelled by those from whom he withdrew. The 
discovery x>f the Bishop of Ely's correspondence and engage- 
ment in the name of the rest gave the King a great ad- 
vantage in filling those vacant sees, which he resolved to 
do upon his return from Congress, to which he went over in 
January. 

In his way he ran a very great hazard. When he got within 
the Maese, so that it was thought two hours' rowmg would 
bring him to land, being weary of the sea, he went into an 
open boat with some of his lords, but by mists and storms he 
was tossed up and down above sixteen hours before he ^ot safe 
to land. Yet neither he nor any of those who were with him 
were the worse for all this cold and wet weather. And when 
the seamen teemed very apprehensive of their danger, the king 
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•aid in a very intrepid manner, ** What I are you afraid to die 
in my company?** 

To return to the Low Countries: the King of France 
resolved to break off the conferences at the Hague, by giving 
the alarm of an early campaign ; Mons was besieged ; and the 
King came before it in person. It was thereupon given up as 
a lost place; for the French mmisters had laid that down 
among their chief maxims, that their King was never to under- 
take anything in his own person but where he was sure of 
: J ; : success. The King broke up the Congress, and drew a great 

i : j I army very soon together ; and if the town had held out so long, 

{ » I , as they might well have done, or if the Governor of Flanders 

u '* had performed what he undertook, of furnishing carriages to 

.» It the army, the King would either have raised the siege, or 

j.l. forced the French to a battle. But some priests had been 

'*r |, . gained by the French, who laboured so effectually among the 
1 . 1 1 1 townsmen, who were almost as strong as the garrison, that they 

I:. at last forced the Governor to capitulate. Upon that, both 

^ .'* : armies went into quarters of refreshmenti and the King came 

( M over again to England for a few weeks, 

;V ;! He gave all necessary orders for the campaign in Ireland, in 

.Sj which Ginkell had the chief command. Russell had the 

\U command of the fleet, which was soon ready, and well manned 

' r The Dutch squadron came over in good time. The proportion 

. j of the quota settled between England and the States was, that 

[*' we were to furnish five, and they three ships of equal rates and 

'^u strength. 

\\ ] [ The next thing the King did was to fill the sees vacant by 

1 1 deprivation. He judged right that it was of great consequence, 

'il| both to his service and to the interests of religion, to have 

•( ' ) Canterbury well filled ; for the rest would turn upon that. By 
y ) the choice he was to make, all the nation would sec whether 
i-.]i he intended to go on with his first design of moderating 
matters and healing our breaches, or if he would go into the 
passions and humours of a high party, that seemed to court 
him as abjectly as they inwardly Irnted him. Dr. Tillotson had 
been now well known to him for two years ; his soft and pru- 
dent counsels, and his zeal for his service, had begotten, both 
In the Kinff and Queen, a high and just opinion of him. They 
had both, for above a year, pressed him to come into this post, 
and he had struggled a^inst it with great earnestness : as he 
had no ambition nor aspiring in his temper, so ho foresaw what 
a scene of trouble and slander he miut enter on, now in the 
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I of his age. Tlie prejudices that the Jacobites would 
( all people with, for his coming into the room of one 
they call a confessor, and who began now to have the 
compassion on his side, were well foreseen by him. He 
^prehended the continuance of that heat and aversion 
b^iolent party had always expressed towards him, though 
not only avoided to provoke any of them, but had upon 
isions done the chief of them great services as often as n 
in his power. He had large principles, and was free I 
iiperstition ; his zeal had been chiefly against atheism I 
pery ; but he had never showed much sharpness against | 
:ers. He had lived in a good correspondence with many ' 
n ; he had brought several over to the Church by the \ 
r reason, and the softness of persuasion and good usage; ^ 
I a declared enemy to violence and severities on those 

Among other prejudices against him, one related to ; 

he and I had lived, for many years, in a close and 
iendship; he laid before the King all the ill effects that, * 
thought, the promoting him would have on his own ) 
I but all this had served only to increase the King's ^ 
of him, and fix him in his purpose. ' 

Bishop of Ely's letters to St. Germain gave so fair an 
n of filling those sees at this time, that the King resolved 
old on it ; and Tillotson, with great uneasiness to him- 
emitted to the King's command ; and soon after, the see 
z falling void, Dr. Sharp was promoted to it : so those 
5 were filled ^vith the best two preachers that had sat in 
I our time, only Sharp did not know the world so well, 
s not so steady as Tillotson was. Dr. Patrick was 
^d to Ely, Dr. Moore was made Bishop of Norwich, 
nbcrland was made Bishop of Peterborough, Dr. Fowler 
je Bishop of Gloucester, Ironside was promoted to Here- 
'ove to Chichester, and Hall to Bristol ; as Hough, the 
nt of Magdalen's, was the year before this made Bishop 
»rd. So that in two years' time the King had named 
bishops; and they were generally looked on as the 
tamed, the wisest, and best men tliat were in the 

on as this was over, the King went back to command 
f in Flanders, Both armies were now making haste to 
s field. But the French were quicker than the con- 
s had yet learned to be. Prince Waldeck had not got 
nghteen thousand men togetheri when Luxemburg, 
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with an army of forty thousand men, was marching t 

< I i* prised Brussels ; and at the same time Boufllers, w 

' { ;* army, came up to Liege. Waldeck posted his array i 

:j' j' Luxembuiig, believing it stronger than indeed it m 

]i I attempt to break through, in which it was believe< 

!; have succeeded. The King hastened the rest of the 

came himself to the army in good time, not on! 

Brussels, but to send a detachment to the relief of L 

had been bombarded for two days, A body of G 

well as that which the King sent to them, came in g< 

i{ support those of Liege, who were beginning to thinl 

> !| lating. So Boufflers drew off; and the French kept 

f \< so close in their posts all the rest of the campaign, t 

the King made many motions, to try if it was possit 

; . J . them to a battle, yet he could not do it 

^* H , Matters went on at sea with the same caution. D 

.i . j I f for some time blocked up by a squadron of ours. 

* I; t fleet went to find out the French, but they had orde 

} y an engagement, and though for the space of two mon 

I;: I did all he could to come up to them, yet they stil 

distance, and sailed off in the night; so that thou 

sometimes in view of them, yet he lost it next day. 1 

.t* part of the nation was very apprehensive of the ( 

, ' Smyrna fleet might be in, in which the Dutch ar 

{ ; eflects together were valued at four millions ; for tl: 

' *' had a great convoy, yet the French fleet stood out t 

' t • them ; but they got safe into Kinsale. The season 

without an^ action ; and Russell, at the end of it, 

Plymouth m a storm, which was much censured, fo 

*ti| is not safe, and two considemble ships were lost 

j! ' * occasion. Great factions were among the flag office 

•JM other service was done by this great equipment bi 

trade was maintained 

'' ^ But while we had no success either in Flanders 01 

were more happy in Ireland, even beyond expectai 

L j • campaign was opened with the taking of Baltimore 

\ \ the Irish had wrought much, that Athlone might be • 

\-^ I it We took it in one day, and the garrison had o 

'r* ] ; * nition for a day more. St Ruth, one of the most vi 

j . the persecutors of the Protestants in France, was sen 

I, : two hundred officers td command the Iri^ army. 

action reflected on his conduct, who left a thousanc 

so slender a provision of ammunition that they wer 
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\n of war. From thence Ginkell adxunced to Athlone, 
St. Buth was posted on the other side of the Shannon^ 
I army in number equal to his. The river was deep, but 
e in several places. The castle was soon turned to a ruin 

cannon ; but the passing the river in the face of an 
was no easy thing, the ford being so narrow tliat they 
lot pass above twenty in front Parties were sent out to 
cr fords, which probably made the enemy imagine that 
;ver intended to pass the river just under the town, where 
d was both deep and narrow. Talmash, a general officer, 

that two battalions might have guineas apiece to en- 
B them ; and he offered to march over at the head of 
vhich was presently executed by Mackay with so much 
ion, that many ancient officers said it was the most gallant 
they had ever seen. They passed the river and went 
1 the breaches into the town, with the loss only of fifty 
aving killed above a thousand of the enemy ; and yet 
lared all that asked quarter. St Ruth did not upon this 
n act suiubly to the reputation he had formerly acquired; 
ed to Aghrim, where lie posted himself to great advan- 
id was much superior to Ginkell in number ; for he had 
ned many small garrisons to increase his army, which 
w twenty-eight thousand strong, whereas Ginkell hod 
)ve twenty thousand ; so that the attacking him was no 
lie thing, if the courage of the English and the cowardice 
Irish had not made a difference so considerable ai 
numbers nor posts could balance, 
.uth had indeed .taken the most effectual way possible to 
:ourage into the Irish. He had sent their priests about 
them to animate them by all the methods they could 
f; and, as the most powerful of all others, they made 
veajc on the sacrament that they would never forsake 
)lours. This had a good effect on them ; for as, when 
fell on them, they had a great bog before them, and the 
I on both sides were very favourable to them, with those 
ges they maintained their ground much longer than 
i been accustomed to do. They disputed the ouitter so 
tely, that for .about two hours the action was very hot, 
jy battalion and squadron on both sides had a share in 
t nature will be always too strong for art ; the Irish in 
ion trusted more to their heels than to their hands ; the 
ew down their arms and ran away. St Ruth and many 
ficers were killed, and about eight thousand soldiers and j 
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all their cannon and bafrgage were takcil, so thai 
total defeat ; only the night favoured a body of hon 
off. From thence Ginkcll advanced to Galway, whi 
latcd ; so that now Limerick was the only pkice that 
A squadron of ships was sent to shut up the rive 
meanwhile, the Lords Justices issued out a new pro 
with an offer of life and estate to such as within ^ 
should come under the King's protection. 

Ginkell pursued his advantages; and, having re 
Connaupht, he came and sat down before Limerick, 
barded it. But that had no great effect ; and thoug 
the houses were beaten down, yet as long as the Conn 
was open, fresh men and provisions were still brougl 
place. When the men-of-war were come up near 
Ginkell sent over a jxirt of his army to the Connaught 
fell upon some bodies of the Irish that lay there i 
them, and pursued them so dose, as they retired to 
that the French governor, D'Usson, fearing that th 
would have come in with them, drew up the bridg 
many of them were killed and drowned. This C( 
very much towards heightening the prejudices that 
had against the Frcnck The latter were so incor 
that if Sarsfield and some of the Irish had not jc 
them, they could not have made their party good. 
of Tyrconnel had, with a particular view, studied to 
French from sending over soldiers into Ireland; for he 
in case of new miNfortuncs, to treat with the Kin 
preserve himself and his friends; and now he began 
the Irish to think of treating, since they saw that 
their ruin was inevitable. But as soon as this was sus 
the military men« who resolved to give themselves i 
to the French interest, combined against him, an 
him as a feeble and false man who was not to b 
This was carried so far that, to avoid affronts, he ws 
to leave the army ; and he stayed all this summer at 
where he died of grief, as was believed ; but, before 
he advised all that came to him not to let things go t 
ties, but to accept of such terms as could be got 
'words seemed to weigh more after his death than ii 
time, for the Irish began generally to say that they 
care of themselves, and not be made sacrifices to 
ends of the French. This was much heightene 
slaughter of the Irish whom the French governor hai 
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(t to perish. They wanted no provisions in Limerick ; 
squadron of French ships stood over to that coast, which 
luch stronger than ours that had sailed up to the town. 
i*as to be feared that they might come into the river to 
Y our ships. 

hinder that, another squadron of English men-of-war was 
d thither. Yet the French did not think fit to venture 
hips within the Shannon, where they had no places of i 
; die misunderstanding that daily grew between the | 
md the French was great ; and all appearance of relief ; 
France failing, made them resolve to capitulate. This t 
ry welcome to Ginkell and his army, who began to be j 
M wants; for that country was quite wast€^d, having 
:he seat of war for three years; and all their draught 
were so wearied out that their camp was often ill J 

mL '; 

m they came to capitulate, the Irish insisted on very high 'j 
ids, which were set on by the French, who hoped they | 

be rejected ; but the King had given Ginkell secret { 
ons that he should grant all the demands they could make ] ^ 
ould put an end to that war, so everything was granted, I; 

great disappointment of the French, and the no small 1 
)f some of the English, who hoped this war would have 

in the total ruin of the Irish interest. During the ' 
a saying of Sarsfield's deserves to be remembered, for it 
uch talked of all Europe over. Ho asked some of the 
h ofllccrs if they had not come to a better opinion of 
ish by their behaviour during this war; and whereas 
lid it was much the same that it had always been, Sars- 
nswered, *' As low as wo now are, change but kings wiih 
i we will Tight it over again with you." Those of Limerick 
I not only for themselves, but for all the rest of their 
ymen that were yet in arms. They were all indemnified 
(Stored to all that they had enjoyed in King Charles's 
They were also admitted to all the privileges of subjects, 
their taking the oaths of allegiance to their Majesties, 
It being bound to take the oath of supremacy. Not only 
cneh, but a» many of the Irish as had a mind to go over 
nee, had free liberty and a safe transportation ; and upon 
bout twelve thousand of them went over. And thus 
the war of Ireland ; and with that our civil war came to 
end. 
re was at this time a very barbarous massacre committed 
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in Scotland, which showed both the cruelty and the treat 
of some of those who had unhappily insinuated themselves 
the King's confidence. The Earl of Breadalbane forir 
scheme of quieting all the Highlanders, if the King would 
twelve or fifteen thousand pounds for doing it, whicl: 
remitted down from England. And this was to be di' 
among the heads of the tribes or clans of the Highlanders, 
employed his emissaries among them, and told them the 
service they could do King James was to lie quiet, and re 
themselves to a better time ; and if they would take the c 
the King would be contented with that, and they were to 
a share of this sum that was sent down to buy their < 
But this came to nothing; their demands rose high; 
knew this lord had money to distribute among them ; 
believed he intended to keep the best part of it to himsel 
they asked more than he could give. Among the most cU 
ous and obstinate of these were the Macdonalds of Gle 
who were believed guilty of much robbery and many mui 
and so had gained too much by their pilfering war to be < 
brought to give it over. The head of that valley ha 
particularly provoked Lord Breadalbane, that, as his sc; 
was quite defeated by the opposition that he raised, s 
designed a severe revenge. The King had, by a prodamt 
offered an indemnity to all the Highlanders that had bet 
arms against him, upon their coming in, by a prefixed ds 
take the oaths : the day had been twice or thrice proloi 
and it was at last carried to the end of the year 1691, w 
positive threatening of proceeding to military execution a^ 
such as should not come into his obedience by the last d 
December. 

All were so terrified that they came in; and even 
Macdonald went to the governor of Fort William on the 
of December, and offered to take the oaths ; but he, 1 
only a military man, could not, or would not, tender t 
and Macdonald was forced to seek for some of the 
magistrates to tender thcin to him. The snows were 
fallen ; so four or five days passed before he could come 
magistrate. He took the oaths in his presence on the 4 
5th of January, when, by the strictness of law, he could < 
no benefit by it The matter was signified to the Council 
the person had a reprimand for giving him the oaths whei 
day was past 

This was kept from the King ; and the Karl of Breada] 
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came to Court to ^ive an account of liis diligence, and to bring 
back the money, smce he could not do the service for which he 
had it. He informed against this Macdonald, as the chief 
person who had defeated that good design, and that he might 
ooth gratify his own revenge and render the King odious to all 
the Highlanders, he proposed that orders should be sent for a 
military execution on those of Glencoe. An instruction was 
drawn by the Secretary of State* Lord Stair, to be both signed 
and countersigned by the King (that so he might bear no part 
of the blame, but that it might lie wholly on the King), that 
such as had not taken the oaths by the time limited should be 
shut out of the benefit of the indemnity, and be received only 
upon mercy. But when it was found that this would not 
authorise what was intended, a second order was got to be 
signed and countersigned, that if the Glencoe men could be 
separated from the rest of the Highlanders, some examples 
might be made of them, in order to strike terror into the rest 
The King signed this without any inquiry about it ; for he was 
too apt to sign papers in a hurry, without examining the im- 
portance of them. This was one effect of his slowness in 
dispatching business ; for, as he was apt to suffer things to run 
on till there was a great heap of papers laid before him, so then 
he signed them a little too precipitately. But all this while the 
Kin^ knew nothing of Macdonald's offering to take the oaths 
withm the time, nor of his having taken them soon after it was 
past, when he came to a proper magistrate. As these orders 
were sent down, the Secretary of State wrote man^ private 
letters to Livingstone, who commanded in Scotland, giving him 
a strict charge and particular directions for the execution of 
them ; and he ordered the passes in the valley to be kept, 
describing them so minutely, that the orders were certainlj 
drawn by one who knew the country well. He gave also 
a positive direction that no prisoners should be taken, that 
so the execution might be as terrible as wsls possible. He 
pressed this upon Livingstone with strains of vehemence that 
looked as if there was something more than ordinary in it: 
he indeed grounded it on his zeal for the King's service, 
adding that such rebels and murderers should be made 
examples of. 

In February a company were sent to Glencoe, who were 
kindly received and quartered over the valley; the inhabitants 
thinking themselves safe, and looking for no hostilities. Afier 
they had stayed a week among them, they took their time in the 
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night and killed about six-and-thirty of them, the rest takin 
the alarm and escaping. This raised a mighty outcry, and wa 
published by the French in their gazettes, and by the Jacobite 
in their libels, to cast a reproach on the King's government a 
cruel and barbarous, though in all other instances it ha 
appeared that his own inclinations were gentle and mild rathe 
to an excess. The King sent orders to inquire into the matter 
but when the letters written upon this business were a 
examined, which I myself read, it appeared that so man 
were involved in the matter, that die King's gentleness pr< 
vailed on him to a fault, and he contented himself with di* 
missing only the Master of Stair from his service. The Higb 
landers were so inflamed with this, that they were put in a 
forward a disposition as the Jacobites could wish for to hav 
rebelled upjon the first favourable opportunity ; and indeed thi 
not punishing this with a due rigour was the greatest blot ii 
this whole reign, and had a very great effect in alienating tha 
nation from the King and his government 

An incident happened near the end of this session that ha< 
veiy ill effects, which I unwillingly mention, because it canno 
be told without some reflections on the memory of the Queen 
whom I always honoured beyond all the persons I had eve 
known. The Earl of Nottingham came to the Earl of Marl 
borough with a message from the King, telling him that he hac 
no more use for his services, and therefore he demanded al 
his commissions. What drew so sudden and so bard a messag< 
was not known ; for he had been with the King that morning 
and had parted with him in the ordinary manner. It seemec 
some letter was intercepted, which gave suspicion : it is certair 
that he thought he was too little considered, and that he hac 
upon many occasions censured the King's conduct, and reflectec 
on the Dutch. But the original cause of his disgrace arose fron 
another consideration: the Princess Anne thought herself toe 
much neglected by the King, whose cold way towards her wa; 
soon observed. After the King was on the throne, no proposi 
tions were made to her of a setdement, nor any advances ol 
money. So she, thinking she was to be kept in a necessitous 
dependence on the Court, got some one to move in the House 
•of Commons, in the year 1690, when they were in the debate 
concerning the revenue, that she should have assignments 
suitable to her dignity. This both King and Queen took amiss 
from her. The Queen complained more particularly that she 
was ill after the lymg-in of the Duke of Gloucester at Hampton 
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Court, and that she herself was treating her and the young 
child with the tenderness of a mother, and that yet such a 
motion was made before she had tried, in a private way, what 
the King intended to assign her. The Princess, on the other 
hand, said she knew the Queen was a ^ood wife, submissive 
and obedient to everything that the King desired ; so she 
thought the best way was to have a settlement by Act of Parlia- i 
ment On the other hand, the custom had always been that 
the royal family (a Prince of Wales not excepted) was kept in 
a dependence on the King, and had no allowance but from his 
mere favour and kindness; yet in this case, in which the < 
Princess was put out of the succession during the King's life, 
it seemed reasonable that somewhat more than ordinary should ' 
be done in consideration of that The act passed, allowing her • 
a settlement of ;£ 50,000. But upon this a coldness followed >t 
between not only the King, but even the Queen and the 
Princess. And the blame of this motion was cast on the 
Co untess of Mar lborough, as most in favour with the Princess ; | 
and this had contributed much to alienate the King from her 
husband, and had disposed him to receive ill impressions of ^ 
him. 

Upon his disgrace, his lady was forbidden the Court The 
Princess would not submit to this ; she thought she ought to 
be allowed to keep what persons she pleased about herself; 
and when the Queen insisted on the thing, she retired from the 
Court There were, no doubt, ill offices done on all hands, as 
there were some that pressed the Princess to submit to the 
Queen, as well as others who pressed the Queen to pass it 
over, but without effect Both had engaged themselves before 
they had well reflected on the consequences of such a breach, 
and the matter went so far that the Queen ordered that no 
public honours should be shown the Princess, besides many 
other lesser matters, which I unwillingly reflect on, because I 
was much troubled to see the Queen carry such a matter so 
far; and the breach continued to the end of her life. The 
enemies of the Government tried what could be made of this 
to create distractions among us ; but the Princess gave no 
encouragement to them, so that the misunderstanding had no 
other eflect but that it gave enemies much ill-natured joy and 
a secret spiteful diversion. 

• The Kmg gave Russell the command of the fleet, though he 
had put himself on ill terms with him, by pressing to know the 
grounds of the Earl of Marlborough's disgrace. He had not 
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only lived in great friendship with him, but had carried th 
iirst messages that had passed between him and the King whe 
he went over to Holland : he almost upbraided the King wit 
the Earl of Marlborough's services, who, as he said, had s( 
the crown on his head. Russell also came to be on ill tern 
with the Earl of Nottingham, who, as he thought, supported 
faction among the flag officers against him ; and he fell indee 
into so ill a humour on many accounts, that he seemed 1 
be for some time in doubt whether he ought to undcrtak 
the command of the fleet or not. I tried, at the desire < 
some of his friends, to soften him a little, but withot 
success. 

The King went over to Holland in March to prepare for a 

early campaign. He intimated somewhat in his speech to th 

Parliament of a descent designed upon France ; but we ha 

neither men nor money to execute it. And, while we wei 

pleasing ourselves with the thoughts of a descent on Frano 

I King James was preparing for a real one on England. It wc 

If intended to be made in the end of April He had about hir 

I fourteen thousand English and Irish ; and Marshal Bellefond 

iwas to accompany him with about three thousand FrencI^ 

*They were to sail from Cherbourg and La Hogue^ and som 

i other places in Normandy, and to land in Sussex, and fror 

jthence to march with all haste to London. A transport flee 

Iwas also brought thither. They were to bring over only a smal 

I number of horses; for their party in England undertook t 

fiumish them with horses at their landing. At the same tim< 

Ithe King of France was to march with a great array int( 

^Flanders; and he reckoned that the descent in England wouk 

either have succeeded, since there was a very small force Icf 

within the kingdom, or at least that it would have obliged th( 

^King to come over with some of his English troops; and ii 

{that case, which way soever the war of England had ended, h( 

should have mastered Flanders, and so forced the States tc 

submit; and in case other designs had failed, there was one in 

reserve, managed by the French ministry and by Luxemburg, 

I of. assassinating the King, which would have brought about all 

. their designs. The French King seemed to think the projeci 

' ^ras so well laid that it could not miscarry ; for he said publiclyi 

' before he set out, that he was going to make an end of the war. 

In the beginning of May, about forty of our ships were on the 

coast of Normandy, and were endeavouring to destroy their 

iranqxxrt ships, upon which orders were sent to Marshal 
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Tcmnrille to sail to the Channel and fight the English fleet. 
They hod a westerly wind to bring them within the Chaxuid ; 
but then the wind struck into the east, and stood so long tber^ 
that it both brought over the Dutch fleet and brought about 
our great ships. By this means our whole fleet was jcMued, 
so that Tourville's design of getting between the several 
squadrons that composed it was lost The King of Fonoe, 
being then in Flanders, upon this change of wind sent orders 
to Tourville not to fight ; yet the vessel that carried these was 
taken, and the duplicate of these orders, that was sent by 
another conve>'ance, came not to him till the day after the 
engagement 

On the 19th of May, Russell came up with the French, and 
was almost twice their number ; yet not above the half of his 
ships could be brought into action by reason of the winds. 
Rooke, one of his admirals, was thought more in fault The 
number of the ships that engaged was almost equal Our men 
said that the French neither showed courage nor skill in the 
action. The night and a fog separated the two fleets, after an 
engagement that had hsted some hours. The greatest part of 
the French ships drew near their coasts ; but Russell not casting 
anchor, as the French did, was carried out by the tide, so next 
morning he was at some distance from thenu A great part of 
the French fleet sailed westward through a dangerous sea, called 
the Race of Aldemey. Ashby was sent to pursue them, and he 
fonowed~them some leagues; but then the pilots pretending 
danger, he came back ; so twenty-six of them, whom if Ashby 
had pursued, by all appearance, he had destroyed them all, got 
into St Malo's. Russell came up to the French admiral and the 
other ships that had drawn near their coasts. Delaval burnt 
the admiral and his two seconds; and Rooke burnt sixteen 
more before La Hogue. 

The French succe^ed in the siege of Namur, a phce of great 
importance, that commanded both the Maese and Sambre^ and 
covered both Liege and Maestricht The town did soon 
capitulate, but the citadel held out much longer. The King 
came with a great army to raise the siege; Luxembuig lay j i 
in his way with pother to cover it, and the Mehaigne lay ( 
between. The King intended to pass the river and force a ' i 
battle ; but such rains fell the night before he designed to do ' | 
it, and the river swelled so much, that he could not pass it for i j 
some days. He tried by another modon to come and raise . j 
^ siege; but the town having capitulated so early, and the 
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citadel Ijring on the other side of the Sambre, he cou! 
come at it ; so after a month's siege it was taken. Th 
looked upon as the greatest action of the French King* 
that, notwithstanding the depression of such a defeat i 
he yet supported his measures so as to take that imp 
place in the view of a great armj. The King's condw 
on this occasion much censured ; it was said he ought tc 
put much to hazard, rather than suffer such a place to be 
m his sight 

After Namur surrendered, that King went back to 
in his usual method ; for, according to the old Persian I 
he used to bring the ladies with him, with the music, p 
and scenes for an opera and a ball, in which he an 
actions were to be set out with the pomp of much & 
When this action was over, his forces lay on the defensive 
both armies made some motions, watching and waiting o 
another. 

At Steinkirk the King thought he had a favourable oc< 
for attacking the French in their camp; but the groun 
found to be narrower and less practicable than the Km) 
been made to believe it was. Ten battalions began the a 
and carried a post with cannon, and maintained it long, 
great execution on the enemy ; and if they had been supf 
or brought it off, it would have proved a brave attempt, bu 
were cut in pieces. In the whole action the French lost 
more men than the confederates did, for they came so 
that our fire made great execution. The conduct of this 
was much censured. It was said the ground ought to 
been better examined before the attack was b^un, am 
men ought to have been better maintained than they i 
for many thought that if this had been done we might 
had a toul victory. Count Solmes bore the blame of the t 
committed on this occasion. The English had been some 
checked by him, as he was much disgusted iiith their hca 
pride ; so they charged all on him, who had some good quai 
but did not manage them in an obliging manner. We lo 
this action about five thousand men, and many brave om 
Here Mackay was killed, being ordered to a post that he 
SSdf^ maintained He sent his opinion about it 
Se former orders were confirmed; so he went on, saying 
-The wiU of the Lord be done.- He was a man of such i 
nrindoles. that he would not have served m a ww that ne 
SSJS^UwidL He took great caie of his soldiers' mo 
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and forced them to be both sober and just in their quarters ; 
he 8i>ent all the time that he was master of in secret prayers, 
and in reading of the Scriptures. The King often observed 
that when he had full leisure for his devotions, he acted with 
a peculiar exaltation of courage. He had one very singular 
quality ; in councils of war he delivered his opinion freely, and 
maintained it with due zeal ; but how positive soever he was in 
it, if the council of war overruled, even though he was not con- 
vinced by it, yet to all others he justified it, and executed his 
part with the same zeal as if his own opinion had prevailed. 
After the action at Steinkirk there was little done this campai^. 
A detachment that the King sent from his army, joined with 
those bodies that came from England, broke in some way into 
the French conquests ; they fortified Dixmude and Furnes, and 
put the country about them under contribution, and became 
very uneasy neighbours to Dunkirk. The command of those 
places was given to the Count of Horn, who understood well 
the way to make all possible advantages by contributions ; but 
he was a man of no great worth, and of as little courage. This 
disgusted the English still more, who said the Dutch were 
always trusted and preferred, while they were neglected. They 
had some colour to censure this choice the following winter ; 
for, upon the motion of some French troops, Horn, without 
studying to amuse the enemy, or to gain time, upon which much 
may depend in winter, did immediately abandon Dixmude. All 
he had to justify himself was a letter from the Elector of Bavaria, 
telling him that he could send him no relief; and therefore he 
ordered him to take care of the garrison, which was of more 
importance than the place itself. Thus the campaign ended in 
Flanders ; Namur was lost ; the reputation of the King's con- 
ducting armies was much sunk ; and the English were generally 
discontented and alienated from the Dutch. 

The session of Parliament was opened under great dis- 
advantages. The Earl of Marlborough and some other peers 
had been put in the Tower upon a false accusation of high 
treason, which was evidently proved to be a conspiracy designed 
by some profligate creatures, who fancied that forgeries and 
false swearing would be as acceptable and as well rewarded 
in this reign as they had been formerly. But, till this was 
detected, the persons accused were kept in* prison, and were 
now only out upon bail ; so it was said to be contrary to the 
nature and freedom of Parliament for prisoners to sit in it It 
^as confessed that in time of danger, and such was the former 
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summer, it must be trusted to the discretion of a govemmen 
to commit sucli persons as were suspected; but when th 
danger was over by our victory^ at sea, those against whoi 
there lay nothing besides suspicions ought to have been se 
at liberty; and this was thought reasonable. There was ai 
association pretended to be drawn against the Government, t 
which the subscriptions of many lords were set so dexterous!} 
that the lords themselves said they could not distinguish betweei 
their true subscriptions and those that were forged for them 
But the manner of the discovery, with several other drcum 
stances, carried such marks of imposture, that the Lords of thi 
Council ordered a strict prosecution of all concerned in it, whicl 
ended in a full convictioii of the forgery; and those who ha( 
combined in it were whipped and pilloried, which, to th( 
reproach of our constitution, is the only punishment that cu 
law has yet provided for such practices. The Lords passec 
some votes asserting their privileges ; and were, offended witl 
the judges for detaining some in prison, though there was n( 
reason nor colour for their displeasure. But where the privileg( 
or the dignity of peerage is m question, it is not easy to kecf 
the House within bounds. 

The debate went off in a bill that indemnified the ministry 
for those commitments, but limited them for the future h] 
several rules, all which rules were rejected by the Commons 
They thought those limitations gave a legal power to commii 
in cases where they were observed ; whereas they thought the 
safer way was to indemnify the ministry when it was visible 
they did not commit any but upon a real danger, and not tc 
set them any rules, since as to the committing of suspected 
perscHis, where the danger is real and visibly the public safet) 
must be first looked to and supersede all particular laws. Wher 
this was over, an attempt was made in both Houses for the 
abjuration of King James : the King himself was more set on ii 
than he had been formerly. It was rejected by the House ol 
Commons, and though some steps were made in it by the 
Lords, yet the opposition was so great that it was let fall. 

When this failed, another attempt was made in the House ol 
Lords, in a bill that was offered, enacting that a session ol 
Parliament should be held every year, and a new Parliament 
be summoned every thjrd year, and that the present Parliament 
should be dissolved within a limited time. The statutes foi 
annual Parliaments in Kin^ Edward I. and King Edward IIL's 
time are well known ; but it is a question whether the supposi- 
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tion 'Mf need be" falls upon the whole act, or only upon 
those words *' or oftener." It is certain these acts were never 
observed, and the non-observance of them was never complained 
of as a grievance. Nor did the famous act in King Charles I.'s 
time carry the necessity of holding a session further than to 
once in three years. Anciently, considering the haste and 
hurry in which Parliaments sat, an annual Parliament might 
be no great inconvenience to the nation ; but by reason of Uie 
slow methods of session now, an annual Parliament in times 
of peace would become a very insupportable grievance* A 
Parliament of a long continuance seemed to be very dangerous 
eitlier to the Crown or to the nation. If the conjuncture and 
their proceedings gave them much credit, they might grow very 
uneasy to the Drown, as happened in Kxn^ Charles L's time ; 
or, in another situation of a£fairs, they might be so practised 
upon by the Court that they might give all the money and all 
the liberties of England up when they were to have a laxge 
share of the money, and were to be made the instruments of 
tyranny, as it was likely to have been in King Charles II.'s time. 
All that was objected against this was, tlrnt frequent elections 
would make the freeholders proud and insolent, when they 
knew that applications must be made to them at the end of 
three years ; this would establish a faction in every body of 
men ^at had a right to an election ; and whereas now an 
election put men to a great charge all at onc^ then the charge 
must be perpetual all the three years, in laying in for a new 
election, when it was known how soon it must come round. 
And as for the dissolution of the present Parliament, some were 
for leaving it to the general triennial clause, that it might still 
sit three years. They thought that, during so critical a war as 
that in which we were now engaged, it was not advisable to 
venture on a new election, since we had so many among us 
who were so ill affected to the present establishment ; yet it 
^"as said this Parliament had already sat three years, and 
tlierefore it was not consistent with the general reason of the 
act to let it continue longer. So the bill passed in the House 
of Lords ; and though a bill from them, dissolving a Parliament, 
struck only in the House of Commons, the Lords being still 
the same men, so that upon that single account many thought 
they would have rejected it, yet they also passed it, and fixed 
their own dissolution to the 25th of March in the next year; 
so that they reserved another session to themselves. The King 
let the bill lie for some time on the table^ so that men's eyes 
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and expectations were much fixed on the issue of it But 
conclusion, he refused to pass it ; so the session ended ii 
.humour. The rejecting a biil, though an unquestionable ri 
of the Crown, has been so seldom practised, that the 
Houses are apt to think it a hardship when there is a bill den 
Two years suoMsequently^ however, the Triennial Bill was pass 
ifi^November, 1 694. 

— But now I go on to the transactions of this summer. ' 
King had, in his speech to the Parliament, told them he inten 
to land a considerable army in France this year ; so, after 
session, orders were given for hiring a fleet for transports, \ 
so great a train of artillery, that it would have served an ai 
of forty thousand men. This was very acceptable to the \\\ 
nation, who loved an active war, and were very uneasy to 
so much money paid, and so little done with it ; but all 
went off without any effect 

The two armies lay long in Flanders, watching one anoth 
motions, without coming to action. In July Luxembi^rg iv 
to beside Huy, and carried it in two or three days. *] 
King moved that way, on design either to raise the siege 01 
force a battle. Those in Huy did not give him time to com< 
their relief; and Luxemburg made a feint towards Li( 
which obliged the King to send some battalions to reinforce 
garrison of that place. He had also sent another great deta 
ment, commanded by the Duke of Wiirtemburg, to force 
French lines, and to put their country under contributi 
which he executed with great success, and raised above f 
millions. Luxemburg thought this was an advantage not 
be lost ; so that, as soon as he had received orders from 
King of France to attack the King in his camp, he came up 
him near Landen, upon the river Gitte. He was about dou 
the King's number, chiefly in horse. The King might b 
secured himself from all attacks by passing the river ; and 
conduct in not doing it was much censured, considering 
strength and the enemy's. He chose rather to stay for the 
but sent away the baggage and heavy cannon to Mechlin, a 
spent the whole night in planting batteries and casting 
retrenchments. On the 29th of July the French began tfa 
attack early in the morning, and came on with great resc 
tion, though the King's cannon did great execution. Tl 
were beaten off with the loss of many officers in several attacl 
yet they came still on with fresh bodies, till at last, after 
action of seven or eight hours' continuance, they broke throu 
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in a place where there was such a body of German and Spanish 
horse, that the army on no side was thought less in danger. 
These troops gave way ; and so the French carried the honour 
of the day, and were masters both of the King's camp and 
cannon ; but the King passed the river, and cut the bridges, 
and lay secure out of reach. He had supported the whole action 
with so much courage and so true a judgment, that it was 
thought he got more honour that day than even when he 
triumphed at the Boync. He charged himself in several places; 
many were shot round about him with the enem/s cannon ; 
one musket-shot carried away part of his scarf, and another 
went through his hat, without doing him any harm, llie 
French lost so many men, and suffer^ so much in the several 
onsets the^ had made, that they were not able to pursue a 
victory which cost them so dear. We lost in all about seven 
thousand, and among these there was scarce an officer of note; 
only the Count de Solmes had his leg shot ofT by a cannon-ball, 
of which he died in a few hours. By all the accounts that came 
from France, it appeared that the French had lost double the 
number, with a vastly greater proportion of officers. The 
King's behaviour during the battle, and in the retreat, was 
much magnified by the enemy, as w*ell as by his own side. 
The King of France was reported to have said upon it, that 
Luxemburg's behaviour was like the Prince of Cond^s, but the 
King's like Marshal Turenne's. His army was in a few days as 
strong as ever by recalling the Duke of Wiirtemburg and the 
battalions he had sent to Liege, and some other bodies that 
he drew out of garrisons. And the rest of the campaign 
passed over without any other action, only at the end of it, 
after the King had left the army, Charlcroi was besieged by 
the French. The country about it had been so eaten up, that 
it was not possible to subsist an army that might have been 
brought to relieve it. The garrison made a brave resistance, 
and held out a month, but it was taken at last Thus the 
French triumphed everywhere. 

But while the campaign in all its scenes was thus unequal 
and various, the French, though much weaker at sea, were the 
most successful there; and though we had the superior strength, 
we were ver^ unprosperous, and by our ill conduct we lost 
much, both m our honour and interest on that element The 
jH'eat difficulty that the French were under in their marine was 
by reason of their two great ports, Brest and Toulon, and from 
the bringing their fleets together, and sending them back again. 
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The danger they ran in that, and the delays that it put them 
under, were the chief occasions of their losses last year ; but 
these were, in a great measure, made up to them now. We 
were sending a very rich fleet of merchant ships to the Medi- 
terranean, which was valued at many millions ; some of these 
had lain ready a year and a half, waiting for a convoy, but were 
still put off by new delays; nor could they obtain one after 
Russell's victory, though we were then masters at sea. They 
were promised a great one in winter. The number of the mer- 
chant ships did still increase ; so that the convoy which was at 
first designed was not thought equal to the riches of the fleet, 
and to the danger they might run by ships that might be sent 
from Toulon to intercept them. The Court of France was watch- 
ing this carefully. A spy among the Jacobites gave advice that 
certain persons sent from Scotland to France, to show with how 
small a force they might make themselves masters of that king- 
dom, had hopes given them for some time, upon which several 
inilitaiy men went to Lancashire and Northumberland to see 
what could be expected from thence, if commotions should 
happen in Scotland. But in February the French said they 
could not do what was expected ; and the Scottish agents were 
told that they were obliged to look after the Smyrna fleet, which 
they reckoned might be of more consequence than even the 
carrying Scotland could be. The fleet was ready in February, 
but new excuses were again made ; for it was said the convoy 
must be increased to twenty men-of-war. Rooke was to command 
it A new delay was likewise put in, on the pretence of. 
staying for advice from Toulon, whether the squadron that was * 
laid up there was to lie in the Mediterranean this year, or to 
come about to Brest The merchants were very uneasy under 
these delays, since the charge was likely to eat up the profit of ! 
the voyage ; but no dispatch could be had, and very probable ! 
reasons were offered to justify every new retardment. The j 
French fleet had gone early out of Toulon, on design to have 
destroyed the Spanish fleet, which lay in the Bay of Puzzuoli ; 
but they lay so safe there, that the French saw they could not 
succeed in any attempt upon them. Afterwards they stood off to | 
the coast of Catalonia, to assist their army, which was making j 
some conquests there. Yet these were only feints to amuse ! 
and to cover their true design. The fleet at Brest sailed away j 
from thence so suddenly, that they were neither completely | 
manned nor victualled; and they came to Lagos Bay in Algarve. • 
Tenders were sent after them, with the necessary complement | 
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of men and provisions. This sudden and unprovided motion of 
the French fleet looked as if some secret advice had been sent 
from England, acquainting them with our designs. But at the 
Secretary's office not only there was no intelligence concerning 
their fleet, but when a ship came in that brought the news of 
their having sailed from Brest, they were not believed Our 
main fleet sailed out into the sea for some leagues with Rooke 
and the merchant ships ; and when they thought they were out 
of danger, they came back. Rooke was unhappy in that which, 
upon any other occasion, would have been a great happiness : 
he had a fair and a strong ^ale of wind, so that no advice sent 
after him could overtake him ; nor did he meet with any ships 
at sea that could give him notice of the danger that lay 
before him. He doubled Cape Sl Vincent, and had almost 
fallen in with the French fleet before he was aware of it He 
dreamed of no danger but from the Toulon squadron, till he 
took a Arc-ship, the captain whereof endeavoured to deceive 
him by a false story, as if there had been only fifteen men-of- 
war lying at Lagos, that intended to join I^Estr^es. The 
merchants were for going on, and believed the information. 
They were confirmed in this i>y the disorder the French seemed 
to be in ; for they were cutting their cables, and drawing near 
the shore. The truth was, when they saw Rooke's fleet, they 
apprehended by their numbers that the whole fleet of England 
was coming towards them ; and indeed, had they come so far 
with them, here was an occasion offered, which perhaps may 
not be found again in an age^ of destroying their whole strength 
at sea. But as the French soon perceived their error, and 
were forming themselves into a line, Rooke saw his error like- 
wise, and stood out to sea, while the merchants fled as their 
fears drove them, a great many of them sticking still close to 
him ; others sailed to Cadiz, and some got to Gibraltar, and, 
instcand of pursuing their vojrage, put in there; some ships 
were burnt or sunk, and a very small number were taken by 
the French. They did not pursue Rooke, but let him sail 
away to the Madeiras; and from thence he came, first to 
Kinsale, and then into England. The French tried what they 
could do upon Cadiz, but found that it was not practicable. 
They next came to Gibraltar, where the merchants sunk their 
ships, to prevent their falling into their hands; from thence 
they sailed along the coast of Spain, and burnt some English 
and Dutch ships that were lying at Malaga, Alicant, and in 
some other places. They hoped to have destroyed the Spanish 
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fleet ; but they put in at Port Mahon, where they were safe 
At length, after a very glorious campaign, the French came 
back to Toulon. It is certain^ if Tourville had made use oi 
all his advantages, and had executed the design as well as ii 
was projected, he might have done us much mischief: few oi 
our men-of-war or merchantmen could have got out of hh 
bands. The loss fell heaviest on the Dutch; the voyage was 
quite lost, and the disgrace of it was visible to the whole 
world, and very sensible to the trading part of the nation. 

The King came over to England in November. He saw the 
necessity of changing both his measures and his ministers ; he 
expressed his delight of the whole conduct at sea ; and namec 
Russell for the command of the fleet next year. He dismissed 
the Earl of Nottingham, and would immediately have brought 
the Earl of Shrewsbury again into the ministry ; but when that 
lord came to him, he thought the King's inclinations were stili 
the same that they had been for some years, and that the turn 
which he was now making was not from choice, but force ; so 
that went off, and the Earl of Shrewsbury went into the country 
yet the King soon after sent for him, and gave him sucli 
assurances that he was again made Secretary of State, to the 
general satisfaction of the Whigs. But the person who had the 
King's confidence to the highest degree was the Earl of Sunder- 
land, who, by his long experience and his knowledge of men 
and things, had gained an ascendant over him, and had more 
credit wiUi him than any Englishman ever had. He had brought 
the King to this change of counsels by the prospect he gave him 
of the ill condition his affairs were in, if he did not entirely both 
trust and satisfy those who, in the present conjuncture, were 
the only party that both could and would support him. It was 
said that the true secret of this change of measures was, that 
the Tories signified to the King plainly that they could carry 
on the war no longer, and that, therefore, he must accept of 
such a peace as could be had. This was the most pernicious 
thing that could be thought on, and the most contrary to the 
King's notions and designs ; but they being positive, he was 
forced to change hands, and to turn to the other party ; so the 
Whigs were now in favour again, and everything was done that 
was likely to put them in good humour. 

Among other funds that were created, one was for constituting 
a bank, which occasioned great debates. Some thought a bank 
would grow to be a monopoly ; all the money of England 
would come into their hands, and they would in a few years 
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become the masters of the stock and wealth of the nation. 
Others argued for it — that the credit it wou)d have must 
increase trade and the circulation of money, at least in bank- 
notes. It was visible that all tlie enemies of the Government 
set themselves against it with such a vehemence of zeal, that 
this alone convinced all people that they saw the strength 
tliat our affairs would receive from it I had heard the Dutch 
often reckon up tlie great advantages they had from their 
banks ; and they concluded that, as long as England continued 
jealous of the Government, a bank could never be setded among 
us, nor gain credit enough to support itself; and upon that they 
judged that the superiority in trade must still lie on their side. 
This, with all the other remote funds that were created, had 
another good effect ; it engaged all those who were concerned 
in them to be, upon the account of their own interest, zealous 
for maintaining the Government, since it was not to be doubted 
but that a revolution would have swept all these away. The 
advantages that the King, and all concerned in tallies, had 
from the bank, were soon so sensibly felt, that all people saw 
into the secret reasons that made the enemies of the constitution 
set themselves with so much earnestness against it 

The King went beyond sea in May, and the campaign was 
opened soon after. The armies of both sides came very near 
one another : the King commanded that of the confederates, as 
the Dauphin did the French. They lay between Brussels and 
Liege, and it was given out that they intended to besiege 
Maastricht The King moved towards Namur, that he might 
cither cut off their provisions or force them to fight ; but they 
were resolved to avoid a battle, so they retired likewise, and 
the campaign passed over in the ordinary manner, both of 
them moving and watching one another. The King sent a 
great detachment to break into the French country at Pont 
Esperies; but though the body he sent had made a great 
advance before the French knew anything of their march, yet 
they sent away their cavalry with so much haste, and in so 
continued a march, that they were possessed of the pass before 
the body the King had sent could reach it, whereby they 
gained their point, though their cavalrv suffered much, lliis 
design failing, the King sent another body towards Huy, who 
took it in a few days. It was become more necessary to do 
this for the covering of Liege, which was now broken into 
faction ; their bishop was dead, and there was a great division 
in the chapter; some were for the Elector of Cologne^ and 
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others were for the Elector Palatine's brother; but that for thi 
Elector of Cologne was the stronger party, and the Court o 
Kome judged in their favour. The differences between tha 
Court and that of Versailles were now so far made up that thi 
bulls for the bishops whom the King had named to the vacan 
sees were granted, upon the submission of all those who ha< 
been concerned in the articles of 1682. Yet after all tliat recon 
dliation, the real inclinations of the Court of Rome lay stil 
towards the confederates : the alliance that France was in wit) 
the Turk was a thing of an odious sound at Rome. The taking 
of Huy covered Liege, so that they were both safer and quietei 
The confederates, especially the English and the Dutch, gre^ 
weaiy of keeping up vast armies that did nothing else but la; 
for some months advantageously posted in view of the enem; 
without any action. 

The King came to England in the beginning of November 
and the Parliament was opened with a calmer face than ha< 
appeared in any session during this reign. The supplies tha 
were demanded, the total amounting to five millions, wen 
all granted readily. 

But I am now coming towards the fatal period of this book 
The Queen continued still to set a great example to the whol 
nation, which shined in all the parts of it She used all possibl< 
methods for reforming whatever was amiss. She took ladies of 
from that idleness which not only wasted their time, but expose< 
them to many temptations ; she engaged many both to rea< 
and to work ; she wrought many hours a day herself with he 
ladies and her maids of honour working about her, while on< 
read to them all. The female part of the Court had been ii 
the former reigns subject to much censure and there was grea 
cause for it; but she freed her Court so entirely from al 
suspicion, that there was not so much as a colour for discourse 
of that sort She did divide her time so regularly between he 
closet and business, her work and diversion, that every minut( 
seemed to have its proper employment ; she expressed so dee[ 
a sense of religion, with so true a regard to it ; she had sue) 
right principles and just notions ; and her deportment was s( 
exact in every part of it, all being natural and unconstrained 
and animated with due life and cheerfulness ; she considerec 
everything that was laid before her so carefully, and gave sucl 
due encouragement to a freedom of speech ; she rememberec 
everything so exactly, observing at the same time the dosesi 
reservedness, yet with an open air of frankness; she was sc 
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candid in all she said, and cautious in every promise she made ; 
and, notwithstanding her own great capacity, she expressed such 
a distrust of her own thoughts, and was so entirely resigned to 
the King's judgment, and so constantly determined by it, that 
when I laid all these things together, which I had large oppor- 
tunities to observe, it gave a very pleasant prospect to balance 
the melancholy view that arose from the ill posture of our 
affairs in all other respects. It gave us a very particular joy 
when we saw that the person whose condition seemed to mark 
her out as the defender and perfecter of our Reformation, was 
such in all respects, in her public administration as well as in 
her private deportment, that she seemed well fitted for accom- 
plishing that work for which we thought she was bom. But 
we soon saw this hopeful view blasted, and our expectations 
disappointed, in the loss of her. 

The small-pox raged this winter about London, some thousands 
dying of it, which gave us great apprehensions with relation to 
the Queen, for she had never had it 

In conclusion, she was taken ill, but the next day that seemed 
to go off. I had the honour to be half-an-hour with her that 
day, and she complained then of nothing. The day following 
she went abroad ; but her illness returned so heavily on her 
that she could disguise it no longer ; she shut herself up long 
in her closet that night, and burned many papers, and put the 
rest in order. After that she used some slight remedies, think- 
ing it was only a transient indisposition ; but it increased upon 
her, and, within two days after, the small-pox appeared, and 
with very bad symptoms. I will not enter into another's 
province, nor speak of matters so much out of the way of 
my own profession ; but the physicians' part was universally 
condemned, and her death was imputed to the negligence or 
unskilfulness of Dr. RadclifTe. He was called for, and it 
appeared but too evidently that his opinion was chiefly con- 
sidered, and was most depended on. Other physicians were 
afterwards called, but not till it was too late. The King was 
struck with this beyond expression.^ He came on the second 
day of her illness, and passed the bill for frequent Parliaments, 
which, if he had not done that day, it is very probable he would 
never have passed it The day after he called me into his 
closet, and gave a free vent to a most tender passion ; he burst 
out into tears, and cried out that there was no hope of the 
Queen, and that, from being the most happy, he was now going 
to be the most miserable, creature upon earth* He said during 
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the whole course of their marriage he had never known on 
single fault in her ; there was a worth in her tliat nobody kne^ 
besides himself, though he added that I might know as muc 
of her as any other person did. Never was such a face ( 
universal sorrow seen in a Court, or in a town, as at this time 
all people, men and women, young and old, could scarce! 
refrain from tears. On Christmas-day the small-pox sank s 
entirely, and the Queen felt herself so well upon it, that it wa 
for awhile concluded she had the measles, and that the dangc 
was over. This hope was ill grounded, and of a short cor 
dnuance ; for, before night, all was sadly changed. It appeare 
that the small-pox marks were now so sunk that there was n 
hope of raising them. Archbishop Tenison attended on her 
he performed all devotions, and had much private discours 
with her. When the desperate condition she was in was evider 
beyond doubt, he told the King he could. not do his dut 
faithfully unless he acquainted her with the danger she was ir 
The King approved of it, and said, whatever effect it migli 
have, he would not have her deceived in so important a mattei 
And, as the Archbishop was preparing the Queen with som 
address, not to surprise her too much with such tidings, sh 
presently apprehended his drift, but showed no fear nor di: 
order upon it She said she thanked God that she had alway 
carried this in her mind, that nothing was to be left to the las 
hour ; she had nothing then to do but to look up to God, an 
submit to his will. It went further, indeed, than submissior 
for she seemed to desire death rather than life ; and she cor 
dnued to the last minute of her life in that calm and resigne 
state. She had formerly written her mind, in many particular 
to the King, and she gave order to look carefully for a sma 
scrutoire that she made use of, and to deliver it to the King 
and, having dispatched that, she avoided the giving herself c 
him the tenderness which a final parting might have raised ii 
them both. She was almost perpetually in prayer. The da 
before she died she received the sacrament, all the bishops wh< 
were attending being admitted to receive it with her. We wen 
God knows, a sorrowful company ; for we were losing her wh( 
was our chief hope and glory on earth. She followed the whol 
ofSce, repeating it after the Archbishop ; she apprehended, nc 
without some concern, that she should not be able to swallow 
the bread, yet it went down easily. When this was over, sh 
composed herself solemnly to die. She slumbered sometimes 
but said she was not refreshed by it ; and said often that nothinj 
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did her good but prayer. She tried once or twice to have said 
somewhat to the King, but was not able to go through with it 
She ordered the Archbishop to be reading to her such passages 
of Scripture as might fix her attention and raise her devotion* 
Several cordials were given, but all was inefTcctual; she lay 
silent for some hours; and some words that came from her 
showed her thoughts began to break. In conclusion, she 
died on the 28th of December, about one in the morning, 
in the thirty-third year of her age, and in the sucth of her 
reign. 
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or THB LIFB AND RKIGN OF KINO WILLIAM III 

* The two Houses of Parliament set an example that was fo 
lowed b]r the whole nation, of making consolatoiy and dutifi 
addresses to the King. The Queen was buried with tli 

I ordinary ceremony, and with one piece of magnificence thj 

' could never happen before ; for both Houses of Parliamei 

went in procession before the chariot that carried her body t 

! Westminster Abbey, where places were prepared for bot 

I Houses to sit in form, while the Archbishop preached th 

funend sermon. This could never happen before, since th 

soverei^'s death had always dissolved our Parliaments. 

) A bill was set on foot, which was long pursued, and i 

• conclusion carried by the Tories. It was concerning trials fc 
I treason ; and the design of it seemed to be to make men a 

safe in all treasonable conspiracies and practices as wa 

possible. Two witnesses were to concur to prove the sam 
j fact, at the same time ; counsel in matters of fact, and wii 

I nesses upon oath, were by it allowed to the prisoners ; the 

I were to have a copy of the indictment and the panel in du 

I - time. All these things were in themselves just and reasonable 
! Towards the end of the session complaints were made c 

some military men who did not pay their quarters, pretendin] 
1 their own pay was in arrcar ; but it appearing that the^ ha( 

I been paid, and the matter being further examined into, it wa 

( found that the superior officers had cheated the subalterns 

which excused their not paying their quarters. Upon this th< 
I inquiry was carried further, and such discoveries were mad( 

I that some officers were broken upon it, while others preventcc 

complaints by satisfying those whom they had oppressed. I 

was found out that the Secretary of the Treasury had takci 
> two hundred guineas for procuring the arrears due to i 

: regiment to be paid ; whereupon he was sent to the Tower 

' and turned out of his place. Many were the more sharpencc 

i against him because it was believed tliat he, as well as Trevor 

the Speaker, was deeply concerned in corrupting the members oi 
I the House of Commons. He had held his place both in Kin^ 

Charles's and King James's time ; and the share he had in the 
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secret distribution of money had made him a necessary man 

for those methods, i 

But the House, being on this scent, carried the matter still 
further. In the former session of Parliament an act had passed, 
creating a fund for the repayment of the debt owing to the 
Orphans by the Chamber or London : and the Chamber had 
made Trevor a present of a thousand guineas for the service he 
did them in that matter: this was entered in their books, so ^ il 

that full proof was made of it. It was, indeed, believed that 
a much greater present had been made him in behalf of the 
Orphans ; but no proof of that appeared, whereas what had . 

been taken in so public a manner could not be hid. This was - 1 

objected to Trevor as corruption and a breach of trust, and 
upon it he was expelled the House ; and Mr. Paul Foley was 
chosen Speaker in his room, who had got great credit b^ his 
integrity, and his constant complaining of the Administration. 

One discovery made way for another. It was found that in 
the books of the East India Company there were entries made 
of great sums Riven for secret services done the Company, that 
amounted to ;^i 70,000 ; and it was generally believed that the 
greatest part of it had gone among the members of the House 
of Commons. For the two preceding winters there had been 
attempts eagerl]^ pursued by some for breaking the Company, 
' and either opening a free trade to the Indies, or at least erecting 
a new company ; but it was observed that some of the hottest 
sticklers against the Company did insensibly not only hH off 
from that heat, but turned to serve the Company as much as 
they had at first endeavoured to destroy it Seymour was among 
the chief of these, and it was said that he had j£i 3,000 of their 
money under the colour of a bargain for their saltpetre. Great 
pains and art were used to stifle this inquiry ; but curiosity, 
envy, and ill-nature, as well as virtue, will on such occasions 
always prevail to set on inquiries. Those who have had nothing 
desire to know who have had something, while the guilty persons 
dare not show too great a concern in opposing discoveries. Sir 
Tiiomas Cook, a rich merchant, who was Governor of the Com- 
pany, vras examined concerning that great sum given for secret 
service, but he refused to answer ; so a severe bill was brought 
in against him, in case he should not, by a prefixed day, confess 
how all that money had been disposed of. When the bOl was 
sent up to the Lords, and was likely to fxiss, he came in and 
offered to make a full discovery, if he might be indemnified for 
all that he had done, or that he might say, in that matter, lie 
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[ enemies of the Court hoped for great discoveries that shou 

disgrace both the ministers and the favourites ; but it npj)ear( 

that whereas both King Charles and King James had oblige 

the Company to make them a yearly present of ;^ 10,000, tli 

the King had received this but once ; and that though tl 

\ Company offered a present of ;^5o,ooo if the King would gra 

: them a new charter, and consent to an act of Parliament co 

' firming it, the King had refused to hearken to it Tiiere wei 

i indeed, presumptions that the Marquis of Carmarthen h: 

I taken a present of five thousand guineas, which were sent ba( 

I to Sir Thomas Cook the morning before he was to make Y 

discovery. The Lords appointed twelve of their body to me 

I with twenty-four of the House of Commons to examine in 

this matter ; but they were so ill satisfied with the account th 

* was given them by the four persons who had been intrustc 
with the secret, that by a particular act, that passed bo 
Houses, they were committed to the Tower of London till tl 

I end of the next session of Parliament, and restrained fro 

disposing of their estates, real or personal. 

I The Queen, when she was dying, had received a kind lett 

' from, and had sent a reconciling message to, the Prince 

! Anne, and so that breach was made up. It is true the siste 

I did not meet ; it was thought that might throw the Queen im 

* too great a commotion, so it was put o(t till it was too late ; y 
I the Princess came soon after to see the King, and there w: 
J' after that an appearance of good correspondence between then 
; but it was little more than an apficarance. They lived still i 

terms of civility and in formal visits ; but the King did n( 
I bring her into any share in business, nor did he order h 

I ministers to wait on her and give her any account of affair 

I And now that he was to go beyond sea, she was not set at lY 

* head of the Councils, nor was there any care taken to oblige tlioi 
j who were about her. This looked either like a jealousy an 

distrust or a coldness towards her, which gave all the seen 
enemies of the Government a colour of complaint The 
pretended zeal for the Princess, though they came little to hci 
and they made it very visible, on many occasions, tliat this w: 
I only a disguise for worse designs. 

About the end of May the armies were brought together i 
Flanders ; the Kinjg drew his main force towards the Frenc 
lines, and the design ^as formed to break through and t 
destroy the French Flanders. Luxemburg died this wintei 
so the command of the French armies was divided betwee 
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Villcroi and Boufllcrs, but the former commanded the stronger •. 

army. An attempt was made on the fort of Knock, in order 

to force the lines, and there was some action about it ; but all 

on the sudden Namur was invested, and the King drew off the [ 

main part of his army to besiege that place, and left above : \\ 

thirty thousand men under the command of the Prince of ; 

Vaudemon^ who was the best general he had ; for Prince 

Waldeck died above a year before this. With that army he 

was to cover Flanders and Brabant, while the King carried on 

the siege. 

As soon as Namur was invested, Boudlers threw nimself into 
it, with many good officers and a great body of dragoons. The 
garrison was twelve thousand strong. A place so happily 
situated, so well fortified, and so well furnished and com- 
manded, made the attempt seem bold and doubtful. The dry ^ 
season put the King under another difficulty ; the Maese was 
so low that there was not water enough to bring up the barks 
laden with artillery and ammunition from Liege and Maestricht, 
so that many days were lost in bringing these overland ; and if 
Villeroi had followed the King close, it is thought he must 
have quitted the design ; but the French presumed upon the 
stren^^th of the place and garrison, and on our being so little 
practised in sieges. 

Villeroi attacked Dixmude and Deinse. The garrisons were 
not, indeed, able to make a great resistance ; but they were ill 
commanded. If their officers had been masters of a true 
judgment or presence of mind, they might at least have 
got a favourable composition, and have saved the garrisons, 
though the places were not tenable ; yet they were bs^ly deli- 
vered up, and about seven thousand men were made prisoners 
of war. ^! 

Villeroi marched towards Brussels, and was followed by 1 

Prince Vaudemont, whose chief care was to order his motions i 

so that the French might not get between him and the King's j 

camp at Namur. He apprehended that Villeroi might bom- m 

bard Brussels, and would have hindered it if the town could ;! 

have been wrought on to give him the assistance that he r 

desired of them. Townsmen upon all such occasions are more '.'.' 

apt to consider a present, though a small expense, than a !:, 

great, though an imminent danger; so Prince Vaudemont 
could not pretend to cover them. The Electoress of Bavaria 
>«'as then in the town ; and though Villeroi sent a compliment 
to her, yet he did not give her time to retire, but bombarded t 
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( the place for two days with so much fury' that a great part o 

, the lower town was burnt down. When this execution wa: 

i done, Villcroi marched towards Namur : his army was now sc 

( much increased by detachments brought from the Rhine, anc 

troops drawn out of garrisons, that it was said to be on< 
^ hundred thousand strong. 

f The siege was carried on with great vigour : the errors tc 

* which our want of practice exposed us were all corrected by th< 
courage of our men ; the fortifications, both in strength and ir 

t the extent of the outworks, were double to what they had beer 

I when the Fitnch took the place. Our men did not only succeec 

^ in every attack, but went much further. In the first greai 

) sally the French lost so many, both officers and soldiers, thai 

} after that they kept within their works and gave us no dis 

I turbance. Both the King and the Elector of Bavaria weni 

frequently into the trendies. The town held out one month, 

and the citadel another. Upon Villeroi's approach, the King 

( drew off all the troops that could be spared from the siege, and 

placed himself in his way with an army of sixty thousand 

t men ; but he was so well posted, that after Villcroi had looked 

• on him for some days he found it was not advisable to attack 
^ him. Our men wished for a battle, as that which would ncl 
I only decide the fate of Namur, but of the whole war. The 
I French gave it out that they would put all to hazard rathei 
J than suffer such a diminution of their King's glory as the 
I retaking that place seemed to be. But the signal of the 
} citadel's treating put an end to Villeroi's designs ; upon which 

he, apprehending that the King might then attack him, dre\v 
off with so much precipitation that it looked more like a flight 

; than a retreat 

S The capitulation was soon ended and signed by BoufRersi 

who, as was said, was the first marshal of France that had cvci 

! delivered up a place. He marched out with five thousand men; 

; so it appeared he had lost seven thousand during the siege, and 

we lost in it only about the same number. This was redconed 
one of the greatest actions of the King's life, and indeed one of 
the greatest that is in the whole history of war. It raised his 

' character much, both at home and abroad, and gave a great 

'reputation to his troops. The King had the entire credit of the 
matter, his general officers having a very small share in it, being 
most of them men of loW genius, and little practised in things 
of that nature. 
Our fleet was all the summer master of the Mediterranean. 
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The French were put into great disorder, and seemed to appre- 
hend a descent, for Russell came before Marseilles and Toulon 
oftcner than once : contrary winds forced him out to sea again, 
but with no loss. He himself told me he believed nothing could 
be done there; only the honour of commanding the sea, and of < ; 

shutting the Frendi within their ports, gave a great reputation i 

to our affairs. , ^ [ 

We had another fleet in our own Channel that was ordered ' J 

to bombard the French coast. They did some execution upon 
St Malo, and destroyed Grandville, that lay not far from it 
They also attempted Dunkirk, but failed in the execution. 
Some bombs were thrown into Calais, but without anv great t \ 

eflcct, so that the French did not suffer so much by the 
bombardment as was expected. The country, indeed, was much 
alarmed by it ; they had many troops dispersed all along their 
coast, so that it put their affairs in great disorder, and we were 
everywhere masters at sea. Another squadron, commanded by 
the Marquis of Carmarthen (whose father was created Duke of 
Leeds, to colour the dismissing him from business, with an 
increase of title), lay off from the Isles of Scilly, to secure our 
trade and convoy our merchants. He was an extravagant man, 
both in his pleasures and humours. He was slow in going to 
sea; and when he was out he fancied the French fleet was 
coming up to him, which proved to be only a fleet of merchant 
ships ; so he left his station and retired into Milford Haven, by 
which means that squadron became useless, which proved faul 
to our trade. Many of our Barbadoes ships were taken by 
French cruisers and privateers. Two rich ships coming from 
the East Indies were also taken, one hundred and fifty leagues 
to the westward, by a very fatal accident, or by some treacherous 
advertisement, for cruisers seldom go so far into the ocean; 
and to complete the misfortunes of the East India Company, 
three other ships that were come near Galway, on the west of 
Ireland, fell into die hands of some French privateers. Those 
five ships were valued at a million, so here was great occasion 
of discontent in the city of London. They complained that 
neither the Admiralty nor the Government rook the care that 
was necessary for preserving the wealth of the nation. A 
French man-of-war at the same time fell upon our factory on 
the coast of Guinea, took the small fort we had there, and 
destroyed it. 
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There was a Parliament held in Scotland, where the Marquia 
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I of Tweeddale was the King's Commissioner. Everything that 

I was asked for the King's supply, and for the subsistence of his 

(troops, was granted. The massacre in Glencoe made still a 
, great noise, and the King seemed too remiss in inquiring into 

J. it; but when it was represented to him that a session of Parlia- 

« ment could not be managed without high motions and com- 

^ plaints of so trying a matter, and that his ministers could not 

; oppose these without seeming to bring the guilt of that blood 

that was so perfidiously shed both on the King and on them- 
I selves, to prevent that, he ordered a Commission to be passed 

I under the Great Seal for a precognition in that matter, which is 

a practice in the law of Scotland of examining into crimes before 
[ the persons concerned are brought upon their trial. This was 

' looked on as an artifice to cover that transaction by a private 

\ inquiry ; yet when it was complained of in Parliament, not 

' without reflections on the slackness in examining into it, the 

j King's Commissioner assured them that, by the King's order, 

; the matter was then under examination, and that it should be 

I reported to the Parliament. The inquiry went on, and in the 

I progress of it a new practice of the Earl of Breadalbane's was 

i discovered; for the Highlanders deposed that while he was 

i treating with them, in order to their submitting to the King, he 

I had assured them that he still adhered to King James's interest, 

j and that he pressed them to come into that pacification only to 

<^ preserve them for his service till a more favourable opportunity. 

\ This, with several other treasonable discourses of his, being 

reported to the Parliament, he covered himself with his pardon, 
but these discourses happened to be subsequent to it, so 
he was sent a prisoner to the Castle of Edinburgh. He 
i pretended he had secret orders from the King to say any- 

f thing that would give him credit with them, which the King 

j ' owned so far that he ordered a new pardon to be passed for 
I him. 

; The report of the massacre of Glencoe was made in full 

Parliament By that it appeared that a black design was laid, not 

only to cut off the men of Glencoe, but a great many more clans, 

reckoned to be in all above six thousand persons. The whole 

I .was pursued in many letters, that were written with great 

earnestness; and though the King's orders carried nothing 

i in them that was in ,any sort blamable, yet the Secretary 

; of State's letters went much further ; so the Parliament justified 

the Kings instructions, but voted the execution in Glencoe 

to have been a barbarous massacre, and that it was pushed 
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on by the Secretary of State's letters beyond the King's 
orders. 

In this session an act passed in favour of such of the 
Episcopal clergy as should enter into those engagements to the 
King that were by law required ; that they should continue in 
their benefices under the King's protection, without being 
subject to the power of the Presbytery. This was carried with 
some address before the Presbyterians were aware of the con- • ( 

sequences of it, for it was plainly that which they call Eras- * I 

tianism. A day was limited to the dergy for taking the oaths ; 
and by a very zealous and dexterous management, about I 

seventy of the best of them were brought to take the oaths to | 

the King; and so they came within the protection promised 
them by the act 

Another act passed that has already produced very fatal con- 
sequences to that kingdom, and may yet draw worse after it. 
The interlopers in the East India trade, finding that the Com- 
pany was likely to be favoured by the Parliament, as well as by 
the Court, were resolved to try other methods to break in upon '1 

that trade. They entered into a treaty with some merchants in 
Scotland ; and they had, in the former session, procured an act 
that promised letters patent to all such as should offer to set up 
new manufactures, or drive any new trade, not yet practised by 
that kingdom, with an exemption for twenty-one years from all 
taxes and customs, and with all such other privileges as should 
be found necessary for establishing or encouraging such pro- 
jects. But here was a necessity of procuring letters patent, 
which they knew the credit that the East India Company had 
at Court would certainly render ineffectual ; so they were now 
in treaty for a new act, which should free them from that diffi- 
culty. There was one Paterson, a man of no education, but of 
great notions, which, as was generally said, he had learned from 
the buccaneers, with whom he had consorted for some time. 
He had considered a place in Darien, where he thought a good 
settlement might be made, with another over against it in the 
South Sea ; and, by two settlements there he fancied a great 
trade might be opened both for the East and West Indies, and 
that the Spaniards in the neighbourhood might be kept in great 
subjection to them. So he made the merchants believe that he 
had a great secret, which he did not think fit yet to discover, 
and reserved to a fitter opportunity, only he desired that the 
^Vest Indies might be named in any new act that should be 
offered to the Parliament He made them in general understand 
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that he knew of a country, not possessed by Spaniards, 
where there were rich mines, and gold in abundance. \Vhile 
these matters were in treaty, the time of the King's giving the 
instructions to his Commissioner for the Parliament came on ; 
and it had been a thing of course to give a general instruction 
to pass all bills for the encouragement of trade. Johnston told 
the King that he heard there was a secret management among 
1 the merchants for an act in Scotland, under which the East 

} India trade might be set up; so he proposed and drew an 

(instruction empowering the Commissioner to pass any bill pro- 
mising letters patent for encouragement of trade, yet limited so 

that it should not interfere with the trade of England. When 
I they went down to Scotland, the King's Commissioner either did 

^ not consider this, or had no regard for it ; for he gave the royal 

\ assent to an act that gave the undertakers, cither of the East 

i India or West India trade, all possible privileges, with exemp- 

J tion of twenty-one years from all impositions ; and the act 

J directed letters patent to be passed under the Great Seal, without 

I any further warrant for them. When this was printed, it gave 

I a great alarm in England, more particularly to the East India 

f Company ; for many of the merchants of London resolved to 

[ join stock with the Scotch Company, and the exemption from al! 

I duties pve a great prospect of gain. Such was the posture of 

t affairs m Scotland. 

J 

1' As soon as the campaign was over in Flanders, the King 

S intended to come over directly into England ; but he was kept 

) long on the other side by contrary winds. The Parliament was 

) brought to a conclusion, and a new one was summoned. The 
*i King made a progress to the North, and stayed some days at 

I the Earl of Sunderland's, which ^nis the first public mark of the 

high favour he was in. The King studied to constrain himself 
i to a little more openness and affability than was natural to him ; 

\ but his cold and dry way had too deep a root not to return too 
I oft upon him. The Jacobites were so descried that few of them 
I were elected ; but many of the sourer sort of Whigs, who were 
•I much alienated from the King, were chosen : generally, they 
i were men of esutes ; but many were young, hot, and without 
^ experience. Foley was again chosen Speaker ; the demand of 
[ the supply was still very high, and there was a great arrear of 

deficiencies; all was readily granted, and lodged on funds that 

seemed to be very probable. 
In the beginning of February one Captain Fisher came to the 
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Earl of Portland, and in general told him there was a design to j* 

assassinate the King; but he would not, or could not then, jl 

name any of the [>ersons who were concerned in it He never | j 

appeared more, for he had assurances given him that he should « ; • 

not be made use of as a witness. A few days after that, one 
Pendergrass, an Irish officer, came to the Earl of Portland, 
and discovered all that he knew of the matter ; he freely told 
him his own name, but would not name an]^ of the conspirators. 
Dc la Rue, a Frenchman, came also to Brigadier Levison, and 
discovered to him all tliat he knew. These two (Pendergrass 
and De la Rue) were brought to the King apart, not knowing 
of one another*s discovery. They gave an account of two 
plots then on foot — ^the one for assassinating the King, and 
the other for invading the kingdom. The King was not easily 
brought to give credit to this till a variety of circumstances, in 
which the discoveries agreed, convinced him of the truth of 
the whole design. 

It has been already told in how many projects King James 
was engaged for assassinating the King. But all these had 
failed ; so now one was laid that gave better hopes, and looked 
more like a military action than a foul murder. Sir Geoige 
Barclay, a Scotchman, received a commission from King James 
to go and attack the Prince of Orange in his winter quarters. 
Chamock, Sir WiUiam Parkyns, Captain Porter, and De la Rue 
were the men to whose conduct the matter was trusted. The 
Duke of Berwick came over, and had some discourse with them 
about the method of executing it.^ Forty persons were tliought 
necessary for the attempt They intended to watch the King as 
he should go out to hunt, or come back from it in his coach ; 
some of them were to engage the guards, while others should 
attack the King, and either carr^ him off a prisoner, or, in case 
of any resistance, kill him. This soft manner was proposed to 
draw military men to act in it as a wariike exploit Porter and 
Knightly went and viewed the grounds, and the way through 
which the King passed as he went between Kensington and 
Richmond Park, wliere he used to hunt commonly on Saturdays ; 
and they pitched on two places where they thought they might 
well execute the design. King James sent over some of his 
guards to assist in it ; he spoke himself to one Harris, to go 
over and to obey such orders as he should receive from Barclay. 
He ordered money to be given him, and told him that, if he 
was forced to stay lon^ at Calais, the president there would 
have orders to furnish him. 
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- De la Rue told all particulars with the greatest frankness, 
and named all the persons that they had intended to engage in 
the execution of it; for several lists were among them, and 
those who concerted the matter had those lists given them, 
and took it for granted that every man named in those lists was 
engaged, since they were persons on whom they depended, as 
knowing their indinations, and believing that they would 
readily enter into the project, though it had not been at that 
time proposed to many of them, as it appeared afterwards. 
The design was laid to strike the blow on the 15 th of February, 
in a lane that turns down from Tumham Green to Brentford ; 
and the conspirators were to be scattered about the green, in 
I taverns and Rehouses, and to be brought together upon a signal 

I given. 

) The King ordered the coaches and guards to be made ready 

! next morning, being the 15th of February, and a Saturday, his 

1 usual day of hunting ; but some accident ms pretended to 

i cover his not going abroad that day. The conspirators continued 

j to meet together, not doubting but that they should have occa- 

j sion to execute their design the next Saturday ; they had some 

J always about Kensington, who came and went contmually, and 

^ brought them an account of everything that passed there. On 

ISatunlay, the 22nd of February, they put themselves in readi- 
ness, and were going out to take the posts assigned them ; but 
i were surprised when they had notice that the King's hunting 

1' was put off a second time. They apprehended they might be 

\ discovered ; yet, as none were seized, they soon quieted them- 

selves. Next night a great many of them were taken in their 
beds, and the day following the whole discovery was laid before 
the Privy Council. 

After most of the conspirators were taken, and all examina- 
tions were oyer, some of them were brought to their trials. 
Chamock, King, and Keys were begun with. The design was 
fully proved against them. At his death Chamock delivered a 
paper, in whidi he confessed he was engaged in a design to 
attack the Prince of Orange's guards ; but he thought himself 
bound to clear King James from having given any commission 
to assassinate him. King's paper, who suffered with him, was 
to the same purpose ; and they took pains to clear all those of 
their religion from any accession to it King expressed a sense 
« of the unlawfulness of tlie undertaking, but Chamock seemed 
j fully satisfied with the lawfulness of it Keys was a poor 
j ignorant trumpeter, who had his dependence on Porter, and 
i 
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now suffered chiefly upon his evidence, for which he was much 
reflected on. 

Sir John Friend and Sir William Parkyns were tried next 
The first of these had risen from mean beginnings to great 
credit and much wealth. He was employed by King James, and 
had all this while stuck Arm to his interests. His purse was 
more considered than his head, and was open on all occasions 
OS the party applied to him. While Parkyns was formerly in j 

the Tower, upon information of an assassination of the King 
designed by him, he furnished the money that corrupted his 
kcci)ers, and helpied him to make his escape out of the Tower. 
He knew of the assassination, though he was not to be an 1 1 

actor in it ; but he had a commission for raising a regiment for 
King James, and he had entertained and paid the officers who 
were to serve under him. He had also joined with those who | j 

had sent over Chamock in May, 1695, with the message to j t 

King James mentioned in the account of the former year ;^ it { 

appearing now that they had then desired an invasion with j 

eight thousand foot and one thousand horse, and had promised 
to join these with two thousand horse upon their landing. In ] . 

this the Earl of Aylesbury, the Lord Montgomery, son to the i ^ 

Marquis of Powys, and Sir John Fenwick were also concerned. 
Upon all this evidence Friend was condemned, and the Earl 
of Aylesbury was committed prisoner to the Tower. 

In the beginning of April Friend and Parkyns were executed 
together. Three other conspirators, Rookwood, Lowick, and 
Cranborn, were tried next. The first two were Papists.^ They 
expressed their dislike of the design, but insisted on this — that 
as military men they were bound to obey all military orders ; 
and they thought tliat the King, who knew the laws of war, 
ought to have a regard to this, and to forgive them. Cranborn 
called himself a Protestant, but was more sullen than the 
other two, to such a degree of fury and penrerseness had the 
Jacobites wrought up their party. Knightly was tried next. 
He confessed ail ; and upon that, though he was condemned, 
he had a reprieve, and was afterwards pardoned. These were 
all the trials and executions that even this black conspiracy 
drew from the Government ; for the King's inclinations were so 
merciful, that he seemed uneasy even under these acts of 
necessary justice. 

Cook was brought next upon his trial on account of the 
intended invasion, for he was not chained with the assassina- 
tion. His trial was considered as introductory to the Earl of 
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Aylesbaqr'Si for the evidence was the same as to both. Porter 
and Goodman were two witnesses against him. Tliey had 
been with him at a meeting in a tavern in Leadenhall Street, 
where Chamock received instructions to go to France with the 
message formerly mentioned. The evidence was believed, and 
Cook was found guilty and condemned. He obtained many 

I short reprieves upon assurances that he would tell all he knew ; 

but it was visible he did not deal sincerely. His punishment 
ended in banishment. Sir John Fenwick was taken not long 
after, going over to France, and was ordered to prepare for his 
trial, upon which he seemed willing to discover all he knew ; 
and in this he went off and on, for he had no mind to die, and 
hoped to save himself by some practice or other. Several days 
were set for bis trial, and he procured new delays by making 
some new discoveries. At last, when he saw that slight and 

j gencsal ones would not serve his turn, he sent for the Duke 

iof Devonshire, and wrote a paper as a discovery, which he gave 
him to be sent to the King ; and that Duke, affirming to the 
'; Lords Justices that it was not fit that paper should be seen 

I by any before the King saw it, the matter was suffered to rest 

I for thb time. 

^ The great business of this session that held longest in both 

I Houses was a bill relating to Sir John Fenwick. The tiling 

\ was of so particular a nature that it deserves to be related in a 

i special manner ; and the great share that I bore in the debate 

t whoa it was in the House of Lords makes it more necessary 

•- for me copiously to enlarge upon it, for it may at first view 

^ seem very liable to exception that a man of my profession should 

> enter so far into a debate of that nature. Fenwick, when he 

j was taken, wrote a letter to his lady, setting forth his misfortune, 

\ and giving himself for dead unless powerful applications could 

f be made for him, or that some of the jury could be hired to 

} starve out the rest ; and to that he added, ** This, or nothing, 

; can save my life.** This letter was taken from the person to 
i whom he had given it At his first examination l^fore the 
I Lords Justices he denied everything till he was shown this 

j letter, and then he was confounded. In his private treaty with 
I the Duke of Devonshire he desired an assurance of life upon 
his promise to tell all be knew ; but the King refused that, and 
would have it left to himself to judge of the truth and the 
4 importance of the discoveries he should make ; so he, resolving 
[ to cast himself on the King's mercy, sent him a paper, in which, 
after a bare account of the consulutions among the Jacobites 

i 

i 
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(in which he took care to chaige none of his own partyX he said ; 

that King James and those who were employed by him had (> 

assured them that both the Earls of Shrewsbury and Marl- \^ 

borough, the Lord Godolphin and Admiral Russelli were ; ! 

reconciled to him, and were now in his interests and acting i | [ 

for him. This was a discovery that could signify nothing but 
to give the King a jealousy of those persons ; for he did not 
onfer the least shadow or circumstance^ either of proof or of 
presumption, to support this accusation. The King, not being 
satisfied herewith, sent an order for bringing him to trial, unless 
he made fuller discoveries. He desired to be further examined 
by the Lords Justices, to whom he» being upon oath, told some 
more particulars ; but he took care to name none of his own 
side but those against whom evidence was already brought, or 
who were safe and beyond sea. Some few others he named, 
who were in matters of less consequence that did not amount 
to high treason ; he owned a thread of negotiations that had 
passed between them and King James, or the Court of France ; 
he said the Earl of Aylesbury had gone over to France, and 
had been admitted to a private audience of the French King, 
where he had proposed the sending over an army of thirty 
thousand men, and had undertaken that a great body of gentle- 
men and horses should be brought to join them. It appeared, 
by his discoveries, that the Jacobites in England were much 
divided; some were called Q>mpounders, and others Non- 
compounders. The first sort desired securities from King 
James for the preservation of the religion and liberties of 
England; whereas the second sort were for trusting him upon 
discretion without asking any terms, putting all in his power, 
and relying entirely on his honour and generosity. These 
seemed, indeed, to act more suiubly to the ^eat principle upon 
which they all insisted — that kings have their power from God, 
and are accountable only to Him for the exercise of it. Dr. 
Lloyd, the deprived Bishop of Norwich, was the only eminent 
clergyman that went into this ; and therefore all that party had, 
upon Sancroft's death, recommended him to King James to 
have his nomination for Canterbury. 

Fenwick put all this in writing, upon assurance that he 
should not be forced to witness any part of it When that 
was sent to the King, all appearing to be so trifling, and no 
other proof being olfered for any part of it except his own 
word, which he had stipulated should not be made use of, 
his Majesty sent an order to bring him to his trial; but as 
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the King was slow in sending this order, so the Duke o( 

Devonshire, who had been in the secret management of the 

matter, was for some time in the country. The Lords Justices 

delated the matter till he came to town ; and then the King's 

commg was so near, that it was respited till he came over. 

■ By these delays Fen wick gained his main design, which was 

I to practise upon the witnesses. Witnesses might conspire to 

>' swear a falsehood, but in this case the circumstances took 

away the possibility of a doubt ; and therefore the Parliament, 

without taking any notice of Goodman's evidence, might well 

judge Fenwick guilty, for no man could doubt of it in his 

own mind. 

! Fenwick, seeing no hope was left, prepared himself to die. 

He desired the assistance of one of the deprived bisliops, which 
( was not easily granted ; but in that, and in several other 

matters, I did him such service that he wrote me a letter of 
thanks upon it He was beheaded on Tower Hill, and died 
I very composed, in a much better temper than was to be 

' expected, for his life had been very irregular. At the place 

I' of his execution he delivered a paper in writing, wherein he 

; did not deny the facts that had been sworn against him, but 

]* complained of the injustice of the procedure, and left his thanks 

j! ' to those who had voted against the bill. He owned his loyalty 
I to King James, and to the Prince of Wales after him ; but 

; mentioned the design of assassinating King William in terms 

J! full of horror. 

*. The negotiation for a peace was held at Ryswick, a house of 

i the King's, between the Hague and Delft The chief of our 

j plenipotentiaries was the Earl of Pembroke, a man of eminent 

virtue, and of great and profound learning, particularl^r in the 
^ mathematics. This made him a little too speculative and 

abstracted in his notions. He had a great application; but 
I he lived a little too much out of the world, though in a public 

\ station : a little more practice among men would have given 

him the last finishing. There was somewhat in his person 
and manner that created him a universal respect ; for we had 
no man among us whom all sides loved and honoured so much 
as they did him. There were two others joined with him in 
' that embassy. 

The King by this peace concluded the great design of putting 
a stop to the progress of the French arms, which he had con- 
stantly pursued from his first appearance on the stage in the 
year 1673. There was not one of the allies who complained 
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hat he had been foi]gotten by him, or wronged in the treaty ; \'. 

lor had the desire of having his title universally acknowledged ^ 

aised any impatience in him, or made him run into this peace 

x'nh any indecent haste. The terms of it were still too much 

o the advantage of France ; but the length and charge of the 

h'oi had so exhausted the allies that the King saw the necessity 

)f accepting the best conditions that could be got The 

l^rcnch got, indeed, nothing by a war which they had most 

x^rfidiously begun ; they were forced to return to the peace of 

S'imeguen; Pignerol and Brisach, which Cardinal Richelieu 

lad considered as the keys of Italy and Germany, were now 

xirted with, and all that base practice of ckiming so much 

mder the head of reunions and dei^cndencies was abandoned': 

he duchy of Lorraine was also entirely restored. It was 

generally thought tliat the King of France intended to live 

>ut the rest of his days in quiet ; for his parting with Barcelona 

nade all people conclude that he did not intend to prosecute 

he Dauphin's pretensions upon the crown of Spain, after that 

cing's death, by a new war, and that he would only try how to 

nanage it by negotiation. 

The King came over to England about the middle of 
!Covember, and was received b^ the city of London in a sort 
)f triumph, with all the magnificence that he would admit, 
rhc King ordered many of his troops to be disbanded soon 
iftcr the peace ; but a stop was put to that, because the French 
^'crc very slow in evacuating the places that were to be restored 
>y the treaty, and were not beginning to reduce their troops ; 
o, though the King declared what he intended to do, yet he 
nade no haste to execute it till it should appear how the 
French intended to govern themselves. The King thought it 
ras absolutely necessary to keep up a considerable land force : 
le knew the French would still maintain great armies, and 
hat the pretended Prince of Wales «*ou1d certainly be assisted 
>y them if England should fall into a feeble and defenceless 
^ndition. 

Pa|)crs were written on both sides for and against a standing 
orcc. On the one hand, it was pretended that a standing army 
ras incompatible with public liberty, and, according to the 
'xamplcs of former times, the one must swallow up the other. 
t was proposed that the militia might be better modelled and 
norc trained, which, with a good naval force, some thought 
^'ould be an effectual security against foreign invasions, as well 
s it would maintain our laws and liberties at home. On the 
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f other side it was urged that, since all our neighbours were 

; . armed, and the most formidable of them all kept up such a 

}. mighty force, nothing could ^ve us a real security but a good 

t body of regular troops ; nothmg could be made of the militia, 

chiefly of Uie horse, but at a vast charge ; and if it was well 

' regulated and well commanded, it would prove a mighty army ] 

I but this of the militia was only talked of to put by the other, 

^ for no project was ever proposed to render it more useful. 

? A force at sea might be so shattered, while the enemy kept 

< within their ports (as it actually happened at the Revolution), 

I that this strength might come to be useless when we should 

' need it most; so that, without a considerable land force, it 

« seemed the nation would be too much exposed. The words 

' ** standing army " had an odious sound in English ears, so the 

' popularity lay on the other side; and the King's ministers 

suflered generally in the good characters the^ had hitherto 

nudntained, because they studied to stop the tide that ran so 

i! strong the other way. 

'! The King, before his leaving England in July, settled a 

|1 household about the Duke of Gloucester ; the Earl of Marl- 

borough, who was restored to favour was made his governor ; 
and I was named by the King to be his preceptor. I used all 
possible endeavours to excuse myself. I had hitherto no share 
m the Princess's favour or confidence. I was also become 
uneasy at some things in the King's conduct. I considered 
him as a glorious instrument raised up by God who had done 
great things by him. I had also such obligations to him, that 
I had resolved, on public as well as on private accounts, never 
to engage in any opposition to him ; and yet I could not help 
thinking he might have carried matters further than he did, 
and that he was giving his enemies handles to weaken his 
government. I had tried, but with little success, to use all 
due freedom with him. He did not love to be found fault 
with ; and though he bore everything that I said very gently, 
yet he either discouraged me with silence, or answered in such 
general expressions tluLt they signified little or nothing. These 
considerations disposed me rather to retire from the Court and 
. town than to engage deeper in such a constant attendance for 
so many years as this employment might run out to. The 
King made it, indeed, pasy in one respect ; for, as the young 
Prince was to be all the summer at Windsor, which was 
{ in my diocese, so he allowed me ten weeks in the year for 

the other paru of my diocese. All my endeavours to decline 
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this were without effect; the King would trust that care jj 

only to me, and the Princess gave me such encouragement jj 

that I resolved not only to submit to this, which seemed to 
come from a direction of ProvidcncCi but to give myself wholly 
up to it 

The Parliament of England had now sat its period of three 
years, in which great things had been done. The whole money 
of England was re-coined ; the King was secured in his govern- 
ment; an honourable peace was made; public credit was 
restored ; and the payment of public debts was put on sure 
and good funds. The chief conduct now lay in a few hands. 
The Lord Somers was made a baron of England ; and as he 
was one of the ablest and the most incorrupt judges that ever 
sat in Chancery, so his great capacity for all afiairs made the 
King consider him beyond all his ministers, and he well 
deserved the confidence that the King expressed for him on 
all occasions. In the House of Commons, Mr. Montague had 
gained such a visible ascendant over all that were zealous for 
the King's service, that he gave the law to the rest, which he 
did always with great spirit, but sometimes with too assuming 
an air. The fleet was in the Earl of Oxford's management, 
who was both Treasurer of the Navy and at the head of the 
Admiralty. He had brought many into the service who were 
very zealous for the Government ; but a spirit of impiety and 
dissolution ran through too many of them, so that those who 
intended to cast a load upon the Government had too great 
advantages given by some of these. There was a new Parliament 
called, and the elections fell generally on men who were in the 
interests of the Government ; many of them had, indeed, some 
popular notions, which they had drunk in under a bad govern- 
ment, and thought they ought to keep them under a go<xi one; 
80 that those who wished well to the public apprehended great 
difficulties in managing them. The King himself did not seem 
to lay this to heart so much as was fitting. He stayed long 
beyond sea : he had made a visit to the Duke of Zell, where 
he was treated in a most magnificent manner. Cross winds 
hindered his coming to England so soon as he intended, upon 
which the Parliament was prorogued for some weeks after the 
members were come up. Even this soured their spirits, and 
Iiad too great a share in the ill-humour that appeared among 
them. 

About this time the King set up a new favourite. Keppel, 
A gentleman of Guelders, was raised from being a page into the 
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highest dtg^ of (avour that any person had ever attained 
about the King. He was now made Earl of Albemarle, and 
soon after Knight of the Garter ; and, by a quick and unac- 
countable progress^ he seemed to have engrossed the royal 
favour so entirely, that he disposed of everything that was in 
the King's power. He was a cheerful young man, who had the 
heart to please, but was so much given up to his own pleasures 
that he could scarcely submit to the attendance and drudgery 
that were necessary to maintain his post He never had yet 
distinguished himself in anything, though the King did it in 
everydiing. He was not cold nor dry, as the Earl of Portland 
was thought to be, who seemed to have the art of creating 
many enemies to himself, and not one friend ; but the Earl of 
Albonarle had all the arts of a court, was dvil to all, and 
procured many fiivours. 

I published this year an *' Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
i Articles of Religion." It seemed a work much wanted, and it 

■ was justly to be wondered at that none of our divines had 

! attempted any such performance in a way suitable to the 

'i dignity of the subject ; for some slight analyses of them are not 

j worth either mentioning or reading. It was a work that required 

i study and labour, and laid a man open to many malicious 

I attacks. This made some of my friends advise me against 

publishing it In compliance with them I kept it five years by 
me after I had finished it ; but I was now prevailed on by the 
I Archbishop and many of my own order, besides a great many 

others, to delay the publishing it no longer. It seemed a 
proper addition to the "History of the Reformation," to 
explain and prove the doctrine which was then established. I 
was moved first by the late Queen, and pressed by the late * 
Archbishop to write it I can appeal to the Searcher of all 
hearu that I wrote it with great sincerity and a good intention, 
and with all the application and care I was capable of. 

Some pirates had got together in the Indian seas, and robbed 
some of the Mogul's ships, in particular one that he was send- 
ing with presents to Mecca : most of them were English. The 
East India Q>mpany having represented the danger of the 
Mogul's taking reprisals of them for these losses, it appeared 
that there was a necessity of destroying these pirates, who were 
harbouring themselves m some creeks in Madagascar; so a 
man-of-war was to be sent out to destroy them, and one Kidd 
was pitched upon, who knew their haunts, and was thought a 
proper man for the service. When this Kidd was thus set out, 
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he turned pirate himself; so a heavy load was cast on the 
ministry, chiefly on him who was at the head of the justice of 
the nation. It was said he ought not to have engaged in such 
a project ; and it was maliciously insinuated that the privateer 
turned pirate in confidence of the protection of those who 
employed him, if he had not secret orders from them for what 
he did. 

The great business of this session was the report brought 
from Ireland by four of the seven Commissioners that were 
sent by Parliament to examine into the confiscations and the 
grants made of them. The Commissioners who had been sent 
to inquire concerning the grants of the Irish forfeited estates 
were the Earl of Drogheda, Sir Richard Leving, Sir Francis 
Brewster, Mr. Annesley, Mr. Trenchard, Mr. Hamilton, and 
Mr. Langford. The first three were Whigs, and had refused to 
sign the report ; the others were zealous Tories. There is no 
doubt that a large portion of the forfeitures had been given to 
the King's Dutch supporters, and a large part of the ex-King's 
estates had been bestowed upon William's mistress. This was | 

ill-judged, and offensive to the nation. The debates upon the i| 

Bill of Resumption were violent and lengthy in both Houses, ][ 

and it was not until the King directed his friends not to persist li 

in their opposition that it was passed in the House of Lords. |[ 

. When he gave the royal assent to it, and put an end to the V 

session in April, with becoming dignity he did not accompany j| 

the dismissal with the usual speech. || 

The sudden death of our young Prince at home brought a | 

great change on the face of affairs. I had been trusted with [ 

his education now for two years, and he had made an amazing .| 

progress. His birthday was the 34th of July, and he was then ^l 

eleven years old. He complained a little the next day, but we t 

imputed that to the fatigues of a birthday ; so that he was too 1 [ 

much neglected. The day after he grew much worse, and it 
proved to be a malignant fever. He died the fourth day of his 
illness, to the great grief of all who were concerned in him. 
He was the only remaining child of seventeen that the Princess 
had borne, some to the full time, and the rest before it. She 
attended on him during his sickness with great tenderness, but 
with a grave composedness that amazed all who saw it. She 
bore his death with a resignation and piety that were indeed 
very singular. His death gave a great alarm to the whole 
nation ; the Jacobites grew insolent upon it, and said, now the 
chief <Ufficulty was removed out of the way of the Prince of 
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^ Wales's succession. Soon after this, the House of Brunswick 

returned the visit that the King had made them last year, and 

I the eyes of all the Protestants in the nation turned towards the 

Electoress of Brunswick, who was daughter to the Queen of 

; Bohemia, and was the next Protestant heir, all Papists being 

i already excluded from the succession. Thus, of the four lives 

> that we had in view as our chief security, the two that we 

j depended most on, the Queen and the Duke of Gloucester, 

^ were carried off on the sudden before we were aware of it ; and 

of the two that remained (the King and the Princess), as there 

^ was no issue, and little hopes of any by either of them, so the 

* King, who at best was a man of a feeble constitution, was now 

'• falling under an ill habit of body. His legs were much swelled, 

which some thought was the beginning of a dropsy, while others 

i thought it was only a scorbutic distemper. 

; And now I am come to the end of this century, in which 

there was a black appearance of a new and dismal scene. 

I France was now in possession of a great empire, for a small 

i part of which they had been in wars (broken off, indeed, in 

I some intervals) for above two hundred years; while we in 

I England, who were to protect and defend the rest, were, by 

• wretched factions and violent animosities, running into a feeble 

I and disjointed state. The King's cold and reserved manner 

: upon so high a provocation made some conclude that he was 

I } in secret engagements with France ; that he was resolved to 

own the new King of Spain, and not to en^ge in a new war. 

I This seemed so different from his own inclmations, and from 

I all the former parts of his life, that it made many conclude that 

I he found himself in an ill state of health, the swelling of his 

I legs being much increased, and that this might have such 

I effects on his mind as to make him less warm and active, less 

I disposed to involve himself in new troubles ; and that he 

1 might think it too inconsiderate a thing to enter on a new 

J war that was not likely to end soon, when he felt himself 

I in a declining state of health ; but the true secret of this 

I unaccountable behaviour in the King was soon discovered. 

i We were in full peace ; and it was commonly said that nobody 

I thought any more of King James, and therefore it was fit, for 

I th.e King's service, to encourage all his people to come into his 

1 interests by letting them see how soon he could forget all that 

1 was past These considergttions had so far prevailed with him, 

I that before he went out of England he had engaged himself 

I secretly to them. It is true the death, first of the Duke of 
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Gloucester, and now of the King of Spain, had very much A 

changed the face of affairs both at home and abroad ; yet the j: 

King would not break off from his engagements. li 

Soon after his return to England, the Earl of Rochester was 
declared Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and he had the chief l 

direction of affairs. And that the most eminent man of the "j 

Whigs might not oppose them in the new Parliament, they got ;^ 

Mr. Montage to be made a baron, who took the title of j^ 

Halifax, which was sunk by the death of that marquis without |f 

issue male. The man on whose management of the House of |l 

Commons this new set depended was Mr. Harley, the heir of a f\ 

family which had been hitherto the most eminent of the Presby- l\ 

terian party. His education was in that way; but he, not || 

being considered at the Revolution as he thought be deserved, •] 

had set himself to oppose the Court in everything, and to find ii- 

fault with the whole Administration. He had the chief hand : 

both in the reduction of the army and in the matter of the 
Irish grants. The high party trusted him, though he still kept 
up an interest among the Presbyterians; and he had so par* ij 

ticular a dexterity, that he made both the High Church party j! 

and the Dissenters depend upon him ; so it was agreed that he ; 

should be Speaker. 

The new King of Spain wrote to all the Courts of Europe, 
giving notice of his accession to that crown, only he foigot 
England ; and it was publicly given out that he had promised 
the pretended Prince of Wales that in due time he would take 
care of his interests. The King and the States were much 
alarmed when they beheld the French possessed of the Spanish 
Netherlands. A great part of the Dutch army lay scattered up 
and down in those garrisons, more particularly in Luxemburg, 
Namur, and Mons; and these were now made prisoners of 
war. Neither officers nor soldiers could own the King of i 

Spain, for their masters had not yet done it At this time the 
French pressed the States very hard to declare themselves. A i 

great party in the States were for owning him, at least in form, ' 

till they could get their troops again into their own hands, 
according to capitulation ; nor were thev then in a condition to 
resist the impression that might have been made upon them , 

from the garrisons in the Spanish Guelders, which could have 
attacked them before they were able to make head; so tlie 
States consented to own the King of Spain. That being 
done, their battalions were sent back ; but they were ill-used, 
contrary to capitulation, and the soldiers were tempted to 
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desert their service, yet very few could be prevailed on 
do it 

On the 1st of April the House of Commons brought up 
general impeachment of the Earl of Portland for high crim 
and misdemeanours ; but the chief design was against the Ei 
of Orford and the Lords Somers and Halifax. Their encmi 
tried again what use could be made of Kidd*s business, for 1 
was taken in our northern plantations in America, and broug 
over. He was examined by the House, but either he cou 
not lay a probable story together, or some remnants of honest 
raised in him by the near prospect of death, restrained him; 1 
accused no person of having advised or encouraged his turnii 
pirate; he had never talked alone with any of the lords, ai 
never at all with Lord Somers. He said he had no orde 
from them but to pursue his voyage against the pirates 
Madagascar. All endeavours were used to persuade him 
accuse the lords ; he was assured that, if he did it, he shou 
be preserved, and if he did it not, he should certainly die fi 
his piracy. Yet this could not prevail on him to charge then 
so he, with some of his crew, was hanged, there appearing n 
so much as a colour to fasten any imputation on those lord: 
yet their enemies tried what use could be made of the grant ' 
all that Kidd might recover from the pirates, which some bo! 
and ignorant lawyers affirmed to be against law. 

The Commons were very sensible that those impeachmen 
must come to nothing, and that they had not a majority in tl 
House of Lords to judge in them as they should direct; so th< 
resolved on a shorter way to fix a severe censure on the Ion 
whom they had thus impeached. They voted an address 1 
the King for excluding them from his presence and counci 
for ever. This had never gone along with an impcachmei 
before. The House of Commons had, indeed, begun such 
practice in King Charles IL's time. When they disliked 
minister, but had not matter to ground an impeachmei 
on, they had taken this method of making an address againi 
him ; but it was a new attempt to come with an address aft< 
an impeachment. This was punishing before trial, contrary ( 
an indispensable rule of justice, of not judging before the partit 
were heard. The Lords saw that this made their judicatui 
ridiculous, when, in the first instance of an accusation, applic 
tion was made to the King for a censure, and a very sevei 
one, since few misdemeanours could deserve a harder senteno 
Upon these grounds the Lords prevented the CommonSi an 
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^ 8ent some of their body to the King with an address, praying 
him that he would not proceed to any censure of these lords 

I till they had undergone their trial. The King received these 
addresses, so contrary one to another, from both Houses, but 
made no answer to either of them, miless the letting the 
names of these lords continue still in the Council books 
might be taken as a refusing to grant what the Commons had 
desired. 

While this was in agitation, a letter came to the King from 
the King of Spam, giving notice of his accession to that crown. 
It was (kited the day after he^ entered into Spain, but the date 
and the letter were visibly written at different times. The King 
ordered the letter to be read in the Cabinet Council ; there was 
some short debate concerning it, but it was never brought into 
any further deliberation there. 

While all these things were in a ferment, the declaring a 
Protestant successor, after the Princess and such issue as she 

* might have, seemed to be forgotten by our Parliament, though 
the Kin^ had begun his speedi with it The manner in which 
this motion of the succession was managed did not carry in it 
great marks of sincerity ; it was often put off from one day to 
another, and it gave place to the most trifling matters. At last, 
when a day was solemnly set for it, and all people expected that 

• it would pass without any difficulty, Harley moved that some 
things previous to that might be first considered. Yet in con- 
clusion it passed, and was sent up to the Lords, where we 
expected great opposition would be made to it Some imagined 
the act was only an artifice designed to gain credit to those 
who, at this time, were so ill thought of over the nation that 
they wanted some colourable thing to excuse their other pro- 
ceedings. Many of the Lords absented themselves on design. 
Some little opposition was made by the Marquis of Normanby ; 
and four lords — ^the Earls of Huntingdon and Plymouth, and 
the Lords Guildford and Jefleries — protested against it Those 
who wished well to the act were glad to have it passed any way, 
and so would not examine the limitations that were in it ; they 
thought it of great importance to carry the act, and that at 
another time those limitations might be better considered ; so 
the act passed, and the King sent it over by the Earl of 
Macclesfield to the Electoress, together with the Garter to the 
Elector. We reckoned it a great point carried thaX we had 
now a ktw on our side for a Protestant successor ; for we 
plainly saw a great party formed against it in favour of the 

O 
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pretended Prince of Wales. lie was now past thirteen, bred 
up with a hatred both of our religion and our constitution, in 
an admiration of the French Government ; and yet many who 
called themselves Protestants seemed fond of such a successor 
— a degree of infatuation that might justly amaze all who 
observed it| and saw the fury with which it was promoted. 

'ilic impeachments lay long neglected in the House of 
Commons, and probably they would have been let sleep if the 
lords concerned had not moved for a trial. On their motion 
nnessages were sent to the Commons to quicken their pro- 
ceedings. At last articles were framed and brought up, first 
against the Earl of Orford. He was charged with taking great 
grants from the King. Kidd's business was objected to him. 
He was also charged with abuses in managing the fleet, and 
victualling it, when it la^ on the coast of S|)ain, and for some 
orders he had given during his command ; and, in conclusion, 
with advising the Spanisli Partition Treaty. In setting this 
out, the Commons urged that the King, by the alliance made 
with the Emperor in the year 1689, was bound to maintain his 
succession to the crown of Spain, which they said was still in 
force. So the Partition Treaty was a breach of faith contrary 
to that alliance, and this passed current ^ in the House of 
Commons, without any debate or inquiry into it; for every- 
thing was acceptable there that loaded that treaty and these 
lords. But they did not consider that by this they declared 
they thought the Kin^ was bound to maintain the Emperor's 
right to that succession; yet this was not intended by those 
who managed the i)arty, who had not hitherto given any . 
countenance to the Emperor's pretensions. So apt arc parties 
to make use of anything that may serve a turn without 
considering the consequences of it 

A day being set for the Lord Somer's trial, it was put off for 
some time. At last a peremptory day was fixed for it ; but the 
Commons refused to appear, and said they were the only 
judges when they were ready with their evidence, and that it 
was a mockery to go to a trial when the^ were not ready to 
appear at it. When the dav set for the trial came, the other 
lords who were also impeached asked the leave of the House 
to withdraw, and not to sit and vote in it. This was (pmted 
them, though it was much opposed and protested against by 
the Tory party, because the giving such leave supposed that 
they had a right to vote. The Lords went dovm in form to 
>yestminster Hall, where the articles against the Lord Somers 
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K'crc first read. Lord Somcrs's answers were next read ; and 
lono appearing to make good the cliarge, the Ix>rds came 
)ack to their liousoi where they had a long and warm deliate. 
)f many hours. The Lords then went again to the Hall ; and' 
lie (question being put, *' Whether he ought to be acquitted of 
he im|)cachmcnt?" fifly-six voted in the aOirmative, and 
hirty-one in the negative. 

A few days after tlus the ICarl of Orford*s trial came on, but, 
ill tlie lords of the other side withdrawing, there was no 
lispute; so he was acquitted by a unanimous vote. The 
[x>rds also acquitted both the Earl of Portland and the Lord 
Halifax; and because the Commons had never insisted on 
;hcir prosecution of the Duke of Leeds, which they had begun 
iome years before, they likewise acquitted him, and so this 
:ontcntious session came to an end. 

I am now come to the kutt period of the life of the 
jnfortunate King James. He had led for above ten years a 
rcry inactive life in France. In the beginning of Septeml)cr 
11c fell into such fits that it was concluded he could not live 
[nany days. The Kin^; of France came to see him, and seemed 
:o be much touched with the sight He, with some difficulty, 
ccommended his Queen and son to his care and protection. 
rhe French King answered, he would reckon their concerns as 
lis own ; and when he left him, he promised those of his Court 
hat he would, upon King James's death, own the Prince of 
^Valcs as King of England, and that he would take care of 
hem all. King James died on the i6th of September. 

All this summer the King continued at Ixh), in a very ill 
tatc of health. New methods gave some relief; but when he 
:ame to the Hague, on his way to England, he was for some 
line in so bad a condition that they were in great fear of 
lis life. He recovered, and came over in the beginning of 
"November. 

The first thing that fell under debate U|x>n his return was, 
irhether the Parliament should be continued or dissolved, and 
new one called. The new ministry struggled hard against a 
lissolution, and when they saw the King resolved on it, some 
( them left his service. This was thought so critical a con- 
jncture, that both sides exerted their full strength. Most of 
le great counties and the chief cities chose men that were 
zalous for the King and Government, but the rotten part of 
ur constitution, the small boroughs, were in many places 
rought on to choose bad men. Upon the whole, however, it 
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appeared that a dear majority was in the King's interests, ye 
the activity of the angry side was such that they had a majorit 
in choosing the Spedceri and in determining controverte( 
elections ; but in matters of public concern things went on a 
the King desired, and as the interest of the nation required. 

And now I am arrived at the fatal period of this reign. Th 
King seemed all this winter in a very fair way of recovery. H 
had made the royal apartments in Hampton Court very noble 
and he was so much pleased with the place that he wen 
thither once a week, and rode of^en about the park. In th 
end of February the horse he rode on stumbled, and he, bein] 
then very feeble, fell off and broke his collar-bcme. He seemei 
to have no other hurt by it, and his strength was then so mucl 
impaired that it was not thought necessary to let him bleed 
no symptom appearing that required it The bone was wel 
set, and it was thought there was no danger ; so he was brough 
to Kensington that night He himself had apprehended a] 
this winter that he was sinking. He said to the Earl of Port 
land, both before and after this accident, that he was a dean 
man. It was not in his legs, nor now in his colkir-bone, tha 
he felt himself ill; but all was decayed within, so that h( 
believed he should not be able to go through the fatigue o 
another campaign. During his illness he sent a message t< 
the two Houses, recommending the Union of both kingdomi 
to them. 

On the 3rd of March the King had a short fit of an ague 
which he regarded so little that he said nothing of it I 
returned on him next day. I happened to be then near him 
and observed such a visible alteration as gave me a very il 
opinion of his condition. After that he kept his chambei 
till Friday. Every day it was given out that his fits abated 
On Friday things had so melancholy a face that his bein§ 
dangerously ill was no longer concealed. There was now sucl 
a difficulty of breathing, and his pulse was so sunk, that the alarir 
was given out everywhere. He had sent the Earl of Albemarle ovci 
to Ilolland to put things in readiness for an early campaign ; anc 
he came back on the 7th of March, in the morning, with so gooc 
an account of everything, that, if matters of that kind coulc 
have wrought on the King, it must have revived him ; but th< 
coldness with which he received it showed how little hope 
were left. Soon after Ke said, *' Je tire vers ma fin " (I draw 
towards my end). The Act of Abjuration and the Monej 
Bill, were now prepared for the royal assent; the Council 
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ordered all thin^ to be in readiness for the passing of those 
bills by a Special Commission, which, according to form, 
must be signed by the King, in the presence of the Lord 
Keeper and the clerks of the Parliament They came to the 
King when his fit began, and stayed some hours before they 
were admitted Some in the House of Commons moved for 
an adjournment, though the Lords had sent to them not to 
adjourn for some time. By this means they hoped the Bill of 
Abjuration should be lost; but it was contrary to all rules to 
adjourn when such a message was sent them by the Lords; so 
they waited till the King had si^ed the Commission and the 
bills, and thus those acts passed m the last day of the King's life. 
The King's strength and pulse were still sinking as the 
difficulty of breathing increased, so that no hope was left 
The Archbishop of Omterbury and I went to him on Saturday 
morning, and did not stir from him till he died Between 
seven and eight o'clock the rattle began, the commendatory 
prayer was said for him, and as it ended he died, on Sunday, 
the 8th of March, 170a, in the fifty-second year of his age, 
having reigned thirteen yean and a few days. 



BOOK VII 

OF THE LIFE AND REIGN OF QUEEN ANNE 

By the death of King William, pursuant to the act that ha 
settled the succession of the crown, it devolved on Anne, tli 
youngest daughter of King James by his first marriage. Sli 
was then entered on the thirty-eighth year of her age. Upo 
the King's death, the Privy Council came in a body to wait o 
the new Queen. She received them with a wcll-considere 
speech. She expressed great respect to the memory of th 
late King, in whose steps she intended to go for prescrvin 
both Church and State, in opposition to the growing power < 
France, and for maintaining the succession in the Protestar 
line. She pronounced this, as she did all her other speeche 
with great weight and authority, and with a softness of voio 
and sweetness in the pronunciation that added much life to a 
she spoke. I'hese her first expressions were heard with gre: 
and just acknowledgments. Both Houses of Parliament m< 
that day, and made addresses to her full of respect and dut] 
She answered both very favourably, and she received all thi 
came to her in so gracious a manner that they went from he 
highly satisfied with her goodness and her obliging deportment 
for she hearkened with attention to everything that was said t 
her. Two days after she went to the Parliament, which, t 
the great happiness of the nation, and to the advantage of h( 
government, was now continued to sit, notwithstanding th 
King's demise, by the act that was made five years before, upo 
the discovery of the assassination plot. In her speech sb 
repeated, but more copiously, what she had said to th 
Council upon her first accession to the throne. 

The coronation was on the 23rd of April, on St. George 
day. It was performed with the usual magnificence. Th 
Archbi&hop of York (Dr. Sharp) preached a good and wis 
sermon on the occasion. The Queen immediately after ths 
gave orders for naming the Electoress of Brunswick, in th 
collect for the royal family, as the next heir of the crown, an 
she formed a ministry* 

The Lord Godolphin was made Lord Treasurer. This wa 
very uneasy to himself, for he resisted the motion long ; be 
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the Earl of Marlborough pressed it in so positive a manner, 
that he said he could not go beyond sea to command our 
armies unless the Treasury was put in his hands ; for then he 
m-as sure that remittances would be punctually made him. He 
was declared Captain-General, and Prince George, the Queen's 
husband, had the title of Generalissimo of all the Queen's 
Forces by Sea and Land. The Prince was also made Lord 
High Admiral, which he was to govern by a council. The 
legality of this was much questioned, for it was a new court, 
which could not be authorised to act but by an Act of 
Parliament ; yet the respect psud the Queen made that no 
public question was made of this, so that objections to it never 
went beyond a secret murmur. The Earl of Nottingham and 
Sir Charles Hedges were made Secretaries of State. The 
Tories would trust none but the Earl of Nottingham, and he 
would serve with none but Hedges. The maxim laid down at 
Court was to put the direction of affairs in the hands of the 
Tories. The Earl of Marlborough assured me this was done, 
upon the promises they made to carry on the war, and to 
maintain the alliances. If they kept these, then affairs would 
go on smoothly in the House of Commons ; but if they failed 
in this, the Queen would put her business in other hands, which 
at that time few could believe. The Marquis of Normanby 
was, to the admiration of all men, made Lord Privy Seal, and 
soon after Duke of Buckingham. 'i*he Earl of Abingdon, 
Viscount Weymouth, Lord Dartmouth, Seymour, Musgrave, 
Granville, Howe, Lu^on (Levison), Gower, Harcourt, with 
several others who* had, during the last reign, expressed the 
most violent and unrelenting aversion to the whole Administra* 
tion, were now brought to the Council-board, and put in 
good posts. 

The Queen, in her first speech to her Parliament, had renewed 
the motion made by the late King for the Union of both 
kingdoms. Many of those who seemed now to have the 
greatest share of her favour and confidence opposed it with 
much heat, and not without indecent reflections on the Scotch 
nation ; yet it was carried by a great majority that the Queen 
should be empowered to name Commissioners for treating of a 
Union. It was so visibly the interest of England, and of the 
present Government, to shut that back-door against tlie 
practices of France and the attempts of the pretended Prince 
of Wales^ that the opposition made to this first step towards a 
Union, and the indecent scorn with which Seymour and others 
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treated the Scots, were clear indications that the posts they 
were brought into had not changed their tempers ; but that, 
instead of healing matters, they intended to irritate them further 
by their reproachful speeches. The bill went through both 
Houses, notwithstanding the rough treatment it met with at 
first 

The aflfairs of Scotland began to be somewhat embroiled. 
By an act made soon after the Revolution, it was provided that 
all princes succeeding to the crown should take the coronation 
oath before they entered upon their regal dignity; but no 
direction was given concerning those who should tender it, or 
the manner in which it should be taken. So this being left 
undetermined, the Queen called together all the late King's 
ministers for that kingdom, and in the presence of about twelve 
of them she took the coronation oath. Men who were disposed 
to censure everything said that this ought not to be done but 
in the presence of some deputed for that elTect either by the 
Parliament, or at least by the Privy Council of that kingdom. 

The Parliament, however, by one act recognised the Queen's 
title ; by another they empowered her to name Commissioners 
to treat of the Union of the two kingdoms ; and by a third they 
gave a tax sufficient to keep up the force that was then in 
Scotland for two years longer. 

Ireland was put under Lords Justices named by the Earl of 
Rochester, and the trustees continued still in their former 
authority. 

While our affairs were in this posture at home, all the North 
of Germany was united, and ready to declare against France. 
The first step of this war was to be made in the name of the 
Elector Palatine, in the siege of Kaiserwcrth, which, whilst in 
the .enemy's hands, exposed both the circle of Westphalia and 
the States' dominions ; for their places on the Waal, being in no 
good condition, were laid open to the excursions of that garrison. 
Negotiations were still carried on in several Courts. Methuen 
was sent to try the Court of Portugal. He came quickly back, 
with full assurances of a neutrality and a freedom of trade in 
their ports. Insinuations were given of a disposition to go 
fiirther, upon a better prospect and better terms, so he was 
presently sent back to drive that matter as far as it would go. 
The Pope pretended he would keep the neutrality of a common 
fiither, but his partiality to the French appeared on many occa- 
sions ; yet the Court of Vienna had that veneration for the 
see, that they contented themselves with expostulating, without 
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carrying their resentments further. The Venetians and the 
great Duke followed the example set them by the Pope, though 
the former did not escape so well, for their country suffered on 
both hands. 

The Prince of Baden drew together the troops of the empire. 
He began with blocking up Landau, and that was soon turned 
to a siege. Catinat was sent to command the French army in 
Alsace, but it was so weak that he was not able to make head 
with it. In the end of April the Dutch formed three armies : 
one, under the Prince of Nassau, undertook the siege of Kaiser- 
werth ; another was commanded by the Earl of Athlone, and lay 
in the duchy of Cleve, to cover the siege ; a third, commanded 
by Cohom, broke into Flanders, and put a great part of that 
country under contribution. Marshal Boufilers drew his army 
together, and having laid up great magazines in Roermond 
and Venloo, he passed the Maese with his whole army. The 
Duke of Burgundy came down post from Paris to command it 
The States apprehended that so great a prince would at his first 
appearance undertake somewhat worthy of him, and thought 
the design might be upon Maestricht; so they put twelve 
thousand men in garrison there. The auxiliary troops from 
Germany did not come so soon as was expected, and cross winds 
stopped a great part of our army, so that the Earl of Athlone 
was not strong enough to enter into action with Marshal 
Boufflers, but he lay about Cleve watching his motions. The 
siege of Kaiserwerth went on slowly ; the Rhine, swelling very 
high, so filled their trenches that they could not work in them. 
Marshid Tallard was sent to lie on the other side of the Rhine, 
to cannonade the besiegers, and to send fresh men into the 
town. The King of Prussia came to Wesel, from whence he 
furnished the besiegers with aU that was necessary. There was 
one vigorous attack made, in which many were killed on both 
sides. In conclusion, af^er a brave defence, the counterscarp 
was carried, and then the town capitulated, and was razed, 
according to agreement. 

Soon after this the Earl of Marlborough came over and took 
the command of the army. The Earl of Athlone was set on by 
the other Dutch generals to insist on his quality of Field 
Marsha], and to demand the command by turns. He was now 
in high reputation by his late conduct, but the States obliged 
him to yield this to the Earl of Marlborough, who, indeed, used 
him so well that the command seemed to be equal between 
them. The Earl of Athlone was always inclined to cautious 

o 9 
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and sure, but feeble, counsels ; but the Earl of Marlborough, 
when the army was brought together, finding his force superior 
to the Duke of Burgundy, passed the Maese at the Grave, and 
marched up to the French. They retired as he advanced. This 
made him for venturing on a decisive action ; but the Dutch 
apprehended the putting things to such a hazard, and would 
not consent to it The Pensioner, and those who ordered 
matters at the Hague, proceeded the more timorously, because, 
upon the King*s death, those who had always opposed him 
were beginning to form parties in several of their towns, and 
were designing a change of Government ; so that a public mis- 
fortune in their conduct would have given great advantages to 
those who were watching for them. The Pensioner was par- 
ticularly aimed at. This made him niore unwilling to run any 
risk. Good judges thought that if the Earl of Marlborough's 
advices had been followed, matters might have been brought to 
a happy decision, but as he conducted the army prudently, so 
he was careful not to take too much u]X>n him. The Duke ot 
Burgundy, finding himself obliged to retreat as the confederate 
army advanced, thought this was not suitable to his dignity ; 
so he left the army, and ended his first campaign very in- 
gloriously ; and it seems the King was not satisfied with Marshal 
Boufflers, for he never commanded their armies since that 
time. The Earl of Marlborough went on, taking several 
places which made little or no resistance; and seeing that 
Marshal Bouillers kept at a safe distance, so that there was no 
hope of an engagement with him, he resolved to fall into the 
Spanish Guclders. He began with Venloo. There was a fort on 
the other side of the river that commanded it, which was taken 
by the Ix>rd Cutts in so gallant a manner, that it deserved to 
be much commended by everybody but himself; but he lost 
the honour that was due to many brave actions of his by talking 
too much of them. The young Earl of Huntingdon showed 
upon this, as upon many other occasions, an extraordinary 
heat of courage. He called to the soldiers who had got over 
the palisades to help him over, and promised them all the 
money he had about him, which he performed very generously, 
. and led them on with much bravery and success. Upon the 
fort being taken, the town capitulated. Roermond and 
Stevenswaert were taken in a few days after; for Marshal 
Boufflers did not come' to their relief. Upon these successes, 
that came quicker than was expected, the Earl of Marlborough 
advanced to Liege, which was a place of more importance, in 
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ivhich he might put a great part of his army in winter quarters. 
The town quickly capitulated, the citadel was carried by storm, 
Bind another fort in the town likewise surrendered. Here was 
ft very prosperous campaign, ^lany phces were taken with 
little resistance, and an inconsiderable loss either of time or of 
men. The Earl of Marlborough's conduct and deportment 
gained him the hearts of the army. The States were highly 
satisfied with everything he did, and the Earl of Athlone did him 
the justice to own that he had differed in opinion from him in 
everything that was done, and that therefore the honour of their i 

success was wholly owing to him. 

Soon after his return to England the Queen made him Duke ' 

of Marlborough ; and both Houses of Parliament sent some of 
their number to him with their thanks for the great services he 
had done this campaign. 

I now change the element to give an account of our opera- 
tions at sea. Kooke had the command. The fleet put to sea 
much later than we hoped for. The Dutch fleet came over 
about a month before ours was ready. The whole consisted of 
fifty ships of tlie line, and a land army was put on board of 
twelve thousand men, seven thousand English and five thousand 
Dutch. 

They were for some time stopped by contrary winds, acci- 
dents, and pretences, many of which were thought to be 
strained and sought for; but the wind being turned wholly | 

favourable after some cross winds, which had rendered their ; 

passage slow and tedious, they came, on the lath of August, 
into the Bay of Cadiz. Rooke had laid no disposition before- I 

hand how to proceed upon his coming thither. Some days t 

were lost on pretence of seeking for intelligence. ! I 

The council of war, in which their instructions were read, 
came to a resolution not to make a descent on the island of 
Cadiz; for they had met with intelligence there that the 
Spanish plate fleet, with a good convoy of French men-of-war, j 

had put in at Vigo, a port in Galicia, not far from Portugal, t 

where the entrance was narrow and capable of a good defence. 
It widened within land into a bay or mouth of a river, where 
the ships kiy very conveniently. He who commanded the 
French fleet ordered a boom to be laid across the entrance, and 
rorts to be raised on both sides. He had not time to finbh what 
he designed, othenvise the place had been inaccessible ; but, as 
it was, the difliculty in forcing this port wa5 believed to be 
greater than any tliey would have met with if they had landed 
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on the isle of Cadiz. As soon as this fleet' had put in at Vigo, 
Methuen, the Queen's minister at Lisbon, sent advertisements 
of it to all the places where he thought our advice-boats might 
be ordered to call. Rooke had given no orders for any to call, 
and so held on his course towards Cape Finisterre. But one of 
his captains. Hardy, whilst he watered in Algarve, heard the 
news there, upon which he made all the sail he could after 
Rooke, and overtook him. ^ Rooke, upon that, turned his course 
towards Vigo, very unwillingly as was said, and, finding the 
advice was true, he resolved to force his way in. The Duke of 
Ormonde landed with a body of the army, and attacked the forts 
with great bravery, while the ships broke the boom and forced 
the port \Vhen the French saw what was done, they left their 
ships, and set some of the men-of-war and some of the galleons 
on fire. Our men came up with such diligence that they 
stopped the progress of the fire; yet fifteen men-of-war and 
eight galleons were burnt or sunk ; but our men were in time 
to save five men-of-war and five galleons, which they took. 
Here was a great destruction made, and a great booty taken, 
with very little loss on our side. One of our ships was set on 
fire by a fire-ship, but she too was saved, though with the loss 
of some men, which was all the loss we sustained in this im- 
portant action. The Duke of Ormonde marched into the 
country and took some forts, and the town of Ritondella, 
where much plunder was found. The French seamen and 
soldiers escaped, for we, having no horse, were not in a condi- 
tion to pursue them. A great deal of the treasure taken at 
Vigo was embezzled, and fell into private hands. One of the 
galleons foundered at sea. The public was not much enriched 
by this extraordinary capture, yet the loss our enemies made 
by it was a vast one ; and, to complete the ruin of the S|)anish 
merchants, their King seized on the plate that was taken out 
of the ships upon their first arrival at Vigo. Thus the cam- 
paign ended — very happily for the allies, and most gloriously 
for the Queen, whose first year, being such a continued course 
of success, gave a hopeful presage of what might, be hereafter 
expected. 

The session of Parliament comes next to be rehted. 

The House of Commons very unanimously, and with great 
dispatch, agreed to all the demands of the Court, and voted all 
the supplies that were hecessary for carrying on the war. Upon 
the Duke of Marlborough's coming over, a new demand for an 
additional force was made, since the King of France had given 



mt commissions for a great increase of his armies. Upon that 
he States moved the Queen for ten thousand more men. 
rhis was consented to, but it was insisted on that, before the 
tfty of these new troops should begin, the States should prohibit 
11 trade with France, and break off all correspondence with 
hat kingdom. 

The Queen sent a message to the Commons, desiring them 
make some suitable provision for Prince George, in case he 
hould outlive her. He was many years older than the Queen, 
nd was troubled with an asthma that every year had very ill 
iffccts on his health; it had brought him into great danger 
bis winter, yet the Queen thought it became her to provide for 
II events. Howe moved that it should be ;^ioo,ooo a year. 
Phis was seconded by those who knew how acceptable the 
notion would be to the Queen, though it was the double of 
rhat any Queen in England ever had in jointure ; so it passed 
irithout any opposition. 

At this time the Earl of Rochester quitted his place of Lord- 
Jeutenant of Ireland. He was uneasy at the preference which 
he Duke of Marlborough had in the Queen's confidence, and 
X the Lord Godolphin's being Lord Treasurer. The Queen 
ent a message to him, ordering him to make ready to go to 
reland ; for it seemed very strange, especially in a time of war, 
hat a person in so great a post should not attend upon it ; but 
ke, after some days advising about it, went to the Queen, and 
lesired to be excused from that employment. This was readily 
ccepted, and upon that he withdrew from the Councils. It 
ras immediately offered to the Duke of Ormonde, and he was 
nade Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The death of his only son, who died at Cambridge of the 
mall-pox, delayed the departure of the Duke of Marlborough ; 
mt upon his arrival on the other side the Dutch brought their 
xmies into the field. The Duke speedily took Bonn, Huy, 
imbuig, and Guelders. It was in this year, on the 27th of 
*fovember, that the great storm, more violent than any in the 
nemoryof man, visited England, doing immense mischief both 
»y sea and land. 

During the session of 1704, and on her own birthday, which 
iras the 6th of February, the Queen sent a message to the 
louse of Commons, signifying her purpose to apply that 
iranch of the revenue that was raised out of the first-fruits 
nd tenths paid by the cler^ to the increase of all the small 
enefices in the nation. This branch was an imposition, began 
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by the Popes in the time of the Holy Wars, and it was raised 
as a fund to support those expeditions. So this became a 
standing branch of the Papal revenue, until Henry VIH. 
seemed resolved to take it away. It was first abolished for a 
year, probably to draw in the clergy to consent the more 
willingly to a change that delivered them from such heavy 
impositions ; but in the succeeding session of Parliament this 
revenue was again settled as part of the income of the Crown 
for ever. 

When I wrote the ** History of the Reformation/' I considered 
this matter so particularly that I saw here was a proper fund 
for providing better subsistence to the poor clergy, We having 
among us some hundreds of cures that have not of certain 
provision twenty pounds a year, and some thousands that have 
not fifty. Where the encouragement is so small, what can it be 
expected clergymen should be? It is a crying scandal that at 
the restoration of King Charles II., the bishops and other 
dignitaries, who raised much above a million in fines, yet did 
so little this way. I had possessed the late Queen with this, so 
that she was fully resolved, if ever she had lived to see peace and 
settlement, to have cleared this branch of the revenue of all the 
assignations that were upon it, and to have applied it to the 
augmentation of small benefices. 

Upon the Queen's message, a bill was brought in, enabling 
her to alienate this branch of the revenue, and to create a 
corporation by cliartcr to apply it to the use for which she now 
gave it ; they added to this a repeal of the Statute of Mortmain, 
so far as that it might be free to all men, either by deed or 
by their last wills, to give what they thought fit towards the 
augmenting of benefices. 

I turn to give an account of the affairs abroad. The Emperor 
was reduced to the last extremities ; the Elector of Bavaria was 
master of the Danube all down to Passau ; and the malcontents 
in Hungary were making a formidable progress. The Emperor 
was not in a condition to maintain a defensive war long on 
both hands, so that when these should come to act by concert, 
no opposition could be made to them. Thus his afiairs had a 
very black appearance, and utter ruin was to be apprehended. 
Vienna would be probably besieged on both sides, and it was 
not in a condition to make a long defence ; so the House of 
Austria seemed lost. Prince Eugene proposed that the Emperor 
should implore the Queen's protection. This was agreed to, 
and Count WratisLaw managed the matter at our Court with 
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great application and secrecy. The Duke of Marlborough saw 
the necessity of undertaking it^ and resolved to try if it was 
possible to put it in execution. Under the blind of a project 
for carrying the war to the Moselle, everything was prepared 
that was necessary for executing the true design. When the 
Duke went over the second time, that which was proposed in 
public related only to the motions towards the Moselle ; so he 
drew his army together in May. He marched towards the 
Moselle, but he went farther ; and, after he had gained the 
advance of some days of the French troops, he wrote to the 
States from Ladenburg, to let them know that lie had the 
Queen's order to march to the relief of the empire. So he 
marched with all possible expedition from the Rhine to the 
Danube, which was a great surprise to the Court of France, as 
well as to the Elector of Bavaria. 

The two armies were now in view one of another. The 
French were superior to us in foot by about ten thousand ; but 
we had three thousand more horse than they. The post of 
which they were possessed was capable of being, in a very little 
time put out of all danger of future attacks ; so the Duke 
of Marlborough and Prince Eugene saw how important it 
was to lose no time, and resolved to attack them the next 
morning. 

Our men quickly passed the brook, the French making no 
opposition. This was a fatal error, and was laid wholly to 
Tallard's charge. The action that followed was for some time 
very hot; many fell on both sides. Ten battalions of the 
French stood their ground, but were in a manner mowed down 
in their ranks. Upon that the horse ran many of them into the 
Danube. Most of these perished. Tallard himself was taken 
prisoner. The rest of his troops were posted in the village of 
Blenheim : these, seeing all lost, and that some bodies were ad- 
vancing upon them, which seemed to them to be thicker than 
indeed they were,andapprehending that it was impossible to break 
through, they did not attempt it, though brave men might have 
made their way. Instead of that, when our men came up to 
set fire to the village, the Earl of Orkney first beating a parley, 
they hearkened to it very easily, and were all made prisoners of 
war. There were about thirteen hundred officers and twelve 
thousand common soldiers who laid down their arms and were 
now in our hands. Thus all Tallard's army was either killed in 
the action, drowned in the Danube, or become prisoners by 
capitulation. Things went not so easily on Prince Eugene's 
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side, where the Elector and Marsin commanded. He was 
repulsed in three attacks, but carried the fourth, and broke 
in ; and so he was master of their camp, cannon, and baggage. 
The enemy retired in some order, and he pursued them as far 
as men wearied with an action of about six hours, in an 
extremely hot day, could go. Thus wc gained an entire victory. 
In this action there were on our side about twelve thousand 
killed and wounded; but the French and the Elector lost 
about forty thousand killed, wounded, and taken. The 
Elector marched with all the haste he could to Ulm, where 
he left some troops, and then with a small body got to 
Villeroi's army. Now all Bavaria was at mercy. The Electress 
received the civilities due to her sex, but she was forced to 
submit to such terms as were imposed on her. Ingolstadt and 
all the fortified places in the electorate, with the magazines 
that were in them, were soon delivered up ; Augsburg, Ulm, 
and Meming quickly recovered their liberty; so now Marl- 
borough, having put a speedy conclusion to the war that was 
got so far into the bowels of the empire, marched quickly back 
to the Rhine. 

This he executed with that diligence that the French aban- 
doned every place as he advanced with such precipitation that 
they had not time given them to burn the places they forsook, 
according to the Ixtrbarous method which they had long prac- 
tised. The Duke got to Trier, and that being a large place, 
he posted a great part of his army in and about it, and left a 
sufficient force with the Prince of Hesse for the taking of 
Traerbach, which held out some weeks, but capitulated at last. 
Landau was not taken before the middle of November. Thus 
ended this glorious campaign, in which England and Holland 
gained a very unusual glory. Prince Eugene, too^ had a just 
share in the honour of this great expedition. 

I now turn to the other element, where our affairs were 
carried on more doubtfully. Rooke fell in upon Gibralur, 
where some bold men ventured to go ashore in a place where 
it was not thought possible to climb up the rocks, yet they 
succeeded in it. When they got up, they saw all the women of 
the town were come out to a chapel there, to implore the 
Virgin's protection. They seized on them, and that contri- 
buted not a little to dispose those in the town to surrender. 
The Prince of Hesse, with the marines that were on board the 
fleet, possessed himself of the place, and they were furnished 
out of the stores with everything that was nec^sary. 
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In Spain the rival sovereigns were in the midst of intestine 
ftf. King Philip V. had obtained some advantages in his 
ivasion of Portugal ; and Charles III. had been repulsed by 
le Duke of Berwick in his attempt upon Castile. The Earl 
f Peterborough was sent to the aid of the latter, and landed 
n the coast of Catalonia. Lerida and Tortosa surrendered ; 
Barcelona capitulated ; and almost the whole of Valencia and 
jitalonia then acknowledged King Charles. 

But now I come to 2706, and turn to another and a greater 
:ene. The King of France was assured tliat the Kmg of 
^mark would stand upon some high demands he made to 
le allies, so that the Duke of Marlborough could not have the 
>anes, who were about ten or twelve thousand, to join him for 
>me time; and that the Prussians, almost as many as the 
^anes, could not come up to the confederate army for some 
eelu ; so he ordered the Elector of Bavaria and Villeroi to 
larch up to them, and to venture on a battle, since, without 
le Danes, they would have been much superior in number, 
he States vielded to all Denmark's demands ; and the Prince 
f Wiirtemburg, who commanded their troops, being very well 
ffected, reckoned that, all being granted, he needed not stay 
11 he sent to Denmark, nor wait for their express orders, but 
larched.and joined the army the day before the engagement, 
'he French left their baggage and heavy cannon at Jodoigne, 
nd marched up to the Duke of Marlborough. He was 
larching towards them on the same design ; for, if they had 
ot offered him battle on the 12th, he was resolved to have 
ttacked them on the 13th of May. They met near a village 
ailed Ramillies (not far from the Mehaigne), from whence the 
attle takes its name. The engagement was an entire one, 
nd the action was hot for two hours: both the French 
louscjuetaires and the cuirassiers were there. The Elector of 
Uivaria said it was the best army he ever beheld. But, after 
nro hours, the French gave way everywhere ; so it ended in an 
ntire defeat 

At home another matter of great consequence was put in a 
ood and promising method. The Commissioners of both 
ingdoms sat close in a treaty till about the middle of July. In 
onclusion, they prepared a complete scheme of an entire Union 
f both nations, some particulars being only referred to be 
5ttled by their Parliaments respectively. When everything 
as agreed to, they presented one copy of the treaty to the 
[ueen, and each side had a copy, to be presented to their 
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respective Parliament, all three copies being signed by the 
Commissioners of both kingdoms. It was resolved to lay the 
matter first before the Parliament of Scotland, because it \V2S 
apprehended that it would meet with the greatest opposition 
there. I'he Union of the two kingdoms was a work of which 
many had quite despaired, in which number I was one ; and 
those who entertained better hopes, thought it must have run 
out into a long negotiation for several years ; but, beyond all 
men's expectation, it was begun and finished within the 
compass of one. The Union was to commence on the ist of 
May, and until that time the two kingdoms were still distinct, 
and their two Parliaments continued still to sit 

On the Upper Rhine tlie two Electors continued looking on 
one another without venturing on any action ; but the great 
scene was laid in Flanders. The French princes came to Mons 
in the spring of 1708, and there they opened the campaign, and 
advanced to Soignies, with an army of a hundred thousand 
men. The Duke of Marlborough lay between Enghien and 
Halle with his army, which was about eighty thousand. The 
French had their usual practices on foot in several towns in 
those parts. A conspiracy to deliver Antwerp to them was 
discovered and prevented. The truth was, the Dutch were 
severe masters, and the Flandrians could not bear it Though 
the French had laid heavier taxes on them, yet they used them 
better in all other respects. Their bigotry, being wrought on 
by their priests, disposed them to change masters, so these 
I^tices succeeded better in Ghent and Bruges. The Duke 
of Marlborough resolved not to weaken his army by many 
garrisons ; so he put none at all in Bruges, and a very weak 
one in the citadel of Ghent, reckoning that there was no 
danger as long as he lay between those places and the French 
army. The two armies lay about a month looking on one 
another, shifting their camps a little, but keeping still in safe 
ground, so that there was no action all the while. But near 
the end of June some bodies drawn out of the garrisons about 
Ypres came and possessed themselves of Bruges without any 
opposition ; and the garrison in Ghent was too weak to make 
an^ resistance, so they capitulated and marched out Upon 
this the whole French army marched towards those places, 
hoping to have carried Oudenarde in their way. The Duke of 
Marlborough followed so* quick that the^ drew off from 
Oudenarde as he advanced In one day, which was the hst of 
Junc^ he made a march of five leagues^ passed the Scheldt 



without any opposition, came up to the French army, and 

engaged them in the lUtemoon. They had the advantage both 

of numbers and of ground ; yet our men beat them from every 

post, and, in an action that lasted six hours, we had such an 

entire advantage that nothing but the darkness of the night 

and weariness of our men saved the French army from being 

totally ruined, l^ere were about five thousand killed and 

about eight thousand made prisoners (of whom one thousand 

were officers), and about six thousand more deserted ; so that 

the French lost at least twenty thousand men, and retired in 

great haste and in greater confusion to Ghent On the 

confederates' side there were about one thousand killed and 

. two thousand wounded ; but our army was so wearied with a 

\ long march and a long action, that they were not in a condition 

I to pursue with that haste tlut was to be desired, otherwise 

I great advantages might have been made of this victory. Prince 

Eugene's army of about thirty thousand men was now very 

near the great army, and joined it in a few days after this 

i^ action ; but he himself was come up before them, and had a 

noble share in the victory, which, from the neighbourhood of 

that place, came to be called the battle of Oudcnarde. 

Sardinia surrendered to the fleet under Sir John Leake, and 
t declared for King Charles III. ; and Minorca was aftenvards 
.taken by the Admiral. These complicated misfortunes made 
King Louis sue for peace. 

In 1709 the chief scene of the war was in Flanders, where 

the Duke of Marlborough, trusting litde to the shows of peace, 

had everything in readiness to open the campaign as soon as 

he saw what might be expected from the Court of France. 

The army was formed near Lille, and the French lay near 

Douay. The train of artillery was, by a feint, brought up the 

/ Lys to Courtray ; so it was believed the design was upon Ypres, 

and ohere being no apprehension of any attempt on Tournay, 

no particular care was taken of it ; but it was on the sudden 

, invested, and the train was sent back to Ghent, and brought up 

\ the Scheldt to Tournay. The siege was carried on regularly : 

no disturbance was given to the works by sallies, so the town 

capitulated within a month, the garrison being allowed to retire 

I into tlie citadel, which >\'a8 counted one of the strongest in 

I Europe, not only fortified with the utmost exactness, but all 

^ the ground was wrought into mines ; so that the resistance of 

the garrison was not so much apprehended as the misdiief 

they might do by blowing up their mines. A capitulation was 
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proposed for delivering it up on the 5th of September, if it 
should not be relieved sooner, and that all hostilities should 
cease till thea This was offered by the garrison, and agreed 
to by the Duke of Marlborough ; but the King of France would 
not consent to it unless there were a general suspension, by 
the whole army, of all hostilities ; and that being rejected, the 
siege went on. Many men were lost in it, but the proceeding 

! by sap prevented much mischief: in the end no relief came» 

and the garrison capitulated in the beginning of September, 
but could obtain no better conditions than to be made prisoners 
of war. 

! After this siege was over, Mons was invested, and the troops 

L marched thither as soon as they had levelled their trenches 

about Tournay ; but the Court of France resolved to venture 
a battle rather than to look on and see so important a place 
taken from them. Boufflers was sent to join with Villars in the 
execution of this design. They possessed themselves of a wood 

. , at Malplaquet, and entrenched themselves so strongly, that in 

some places there were three entrenchments cast up, one 
within another. The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene 
saw plainly it was not possible to carry on the siege of Mons 
while the French army lay so near it ; so it was necessary 
to dislodge them. The attempt was bold, and they saw the 
execution would be difficult, and cost them many men. This 
was the sharpest action in the whole war, and lasted the longest. 

i The French were posted so advantageously that our men were 

often repulsed; and, indeed, the French maintained their 

I ground better, and showed more courage than appeared in the 

whole course of the war ; yet in conclusion they were driven 
from all their posts, and the action ended in a complete victory. 

! The number of slain was almost equal on both sides, about 

i twelve thousand of a side. We took five hundred officers 

prisoners, besides many cannon, standards, and ensigns. 

• Villars was disabled by some wounds he received, so BouiSers 

made the retreat in good order. The military men have always 

' talked of this as the sharpest action in the whole war, not 

without reflecting on the generals for beginning so desperate an 
. attack. The French thought it a sort of victory that they had 
' animated their men to fight so well behind entrenchments, 
and to repulse our men so often and with so great loss. They 
retired to Valenciennes) and secured themselves by casting up 
strong lines, while they left our army to carry on the siege of 
Mons, without giving them the least disturbance. As soon as 
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the train of artillery was brought from Brussels, the siege was 
carried on with great vigour, diough the season was both cold 
and rainy ; the outworks were carried with little resistance, and 
: Mons capitulated about the end of October. With that the 
campaign ended, both armies retiring into winter quarters. 

The Duke of Marlborough went l^yond sea in February, to 
prepare all matters for an early campaign, designing to open it 
in April, which was done. The French had wrought so long 
upon their lines tliat it was thought they would have taken as 
much care in maintaining them, but, upon the advance of our 
army, they abandoned them ; and though they seemed resolved 
to make a stand upon the scarp, yet they ran from that like- 
wise, and this opened the way all on to Douay ; so that was 
invested. The garrison was eight thousand strong, well 
furnished with everything necessary to make a brave defence. 
The besieged sallied out often, sometimes with advantage, but 
much oftener with loss. It was the middle of May before the 
French could bring their army tog;ether. It appeared that they 
resolved to stand upon the defensive, though they had brought 
together a vast army of two hundred battalions and three 
hundred squadrons. They lay before Arras, and advanced to 
the plains of Lens. Villars commanded, and made such 
speeches to his army that it was generally believed he would 
Venture on a battle rather than look on and see Douay lost 
The Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene posted their 
army so advantageously, both to cover the siege and to receive 
the enemy, that he durst not attack them ; but after he had 
looked on a few days, in which the two armies were not above 
a league distant, he drew off. So the siege going on, and no 
relief appearing, both Douay and the fort escarp capitulated on 
^the 14th of June. 

I have now completed my first design in writing, which was 
to give a history of our affairs for fifty years, from the 29th 
of May, x66o; so, if I confined myself to that, I should here 
give over. But the war seeming now to be near an end, and 
the peace in which it must end being that which will probably 
give a new settlement to all Europe, as well as to our affairs, I 
resolve to carry on this work to the conclusion of the war. 

After Douay was taken our army sat down before Bethune, 
and that siege held them a month, at the end of which the 
garrison capitulated; and our army sat down at one and the 
same time before Aire and St Venant, to secure the head of 
the Lys. St Venant was uken in a few weeks; but the 
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marshy ground about Aire made that a slower work, so tha 
the siege continued there about two months before the garrisoi 
capitulated. This campaign, though not of such lustre as th( 
former, because no battle was fought, yet was by military mei 
looked on as a very extraordinary one in this respect, tha 
our men were about a hundred and fifty days in open trenches 
which was said to be a thing without example. During thes< 
sieges the French army posted themselves m sure camps, bu 
did not stir out of them, and it was not possible to engage 
them into any action. Nothing considerable passed on th< 
Rhine, they being equally unable to enter upon action or 
both sides. 

As the Duke of Marlborough was involved in the genera 
censure passed on the former ministry, so he had not the usua 
compliment of thanks for the successes of the former campaign 
When that was moved in the House of Lords, it was opposec 
with such eagerness by the Duke of Argyll and others, that ii 
was let fall. For this the Duke of Marlborough was preparec 
by the Queen, who, upon his coming over, told him that he 
was not to expect the thanks of the two Houses, as had beer 
formerly. She added that she expected he should live wel 
with her ministers, but did not think fit to say anything of the 
reasons she had for making those changes in her ministry, 
Yet he showed no resentment for all the ill-usage he met with : 
and, having been much pressed by the States and our othei 
allies to continue in the command of the army, he told mc 
upon that account he resolved to be patient, and to submit tc 
everything, in order to the carrying on the war ; and finding the 
Queen's prepossession against his Duchess was not to be over 
come, he carried a surrender of all her places to the Queen. 
She was Groom of the Stole, had the Robes, and the Privy 
Purse, in all which she had. served with great economy and 
fidelity to the Queen, and justice to those who dealt with the 
Crown. The Duchess of Somerset had the first two of these 
employments, and Mrs. Masham had the last 

The campaign was now opened on both sides in the Nether- 
lands, though later than was intended ; the season continued 

. long so rainy that all the ways in those parts were impracticable ; 
nothing was yet attempted on either side; both armies lay 
near one another, and lx>th were so well posted that no attack 

. was yet made ; and tHis was the present state of affairs abroad 
at the end of May. At home Mr. Harley was created Earl 
of Oxford, and then made Lord High Treasurer, and had 
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>w the supreme favour. The session of Parliament was not 
t at an end. There had been a great project carried on for 
irade into the South Sea; and a fund was projected for paying 
3 interest of nine millions that were in arrear for our marine 
airs. 

The Duke of Marlborough's army was not only weakened by 
5 detachment that Prince Eugene carried to the Rhine, but 
the calling over five thousand men of the best bodies of his 
ny for an ex|)edition designed by sea^ so that the French 
re superior to him in number. They lay behind lines that 
re looked on as so strong that the forcing them was thought 
impracticable thing, and it was said that Villars had written 
the French King that he had put a nc plus ultra to the Duke 
Marlborough; but, contrary to all expectation, he did so 
luse Villars with feint motions, that at last, to the surprise of 
Europe, he passed the lines near Douchain, without the loss 
a man. 

Phis raised his character beyond all that he had done 
merly: the design was so well laid, and was so happily 
icutcd, that in all men's opinions it passed for a masterpiece 
military skill ; the honour of it falling entirely on the Duke 
Marlborough, no other person having any share except in 
\ execution. When our army was now so fiappily got within 
I French lines, the Dutch deputies proposed the attacking the 
mch, and venturing a battle, since this surprise had put 
m in no small disorder. The Duke of Marlborough proposed 
I besieging Bouchain, which he thought might oblige the 
inch to endeavour to raise the siege, and that might give 
asion to their fighting on more equal terms,* or it would 
ng both a disreputation and a disheartening on their army if 
>lace of such importance should be taken in their sight 
th the Dutch deputies and the general officers thought the 
ign was too bold, yet they submitted to him in the matter, 
ieemed impracticable to take a place situated in a morass, 
1 fortified, with a good garrison in it, in the sight of a 
erior army, for the French lay within a mile of them. There 
; also great danger from the excursions that the garrisons of 
enciennes and Condd might make to cut off their provisions, 
ch were to come to them from Toumay. All about the 
ke studied to divert him from so dangerous an undertaking, 
:e a misfortune in his conduct would have furnished his 
mies with the advantages that they waited for. He was 
sible of all this, yet he had laid the schemes so well that be 
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resolved to venture on it After twenty days from the opening 
the trenches, the garrison of Bouchain capitulated, and could 
have no better terms than to be made prisoners of war. As 
this was reckoned the most extraordinary thing in the whole 
history of the war, so the honour of it was acknowledged to 
belong wholljr to the Duke of Marlborough, as the blame of a 
miscarriage in it must have fallen singly on him. Villars's 
conduct on this occasion was much censured; but it was 
approved by the King of France, and with this the campaign 
ended in those parts. 

On the 7th of December the Queen opened the Parliament. 
In her speech she said, notwithstanding the arts of those who 
delighted in war, the time and place were appointed for treating 
a general peace ; her allies, especially the States, had by their 
ready concurrence expressed an entire confidence in her, and 
she promised to do her utmost to procure reasonable satisfaction 
to them all. She demanded of the House of Commons the 
necessary supplies for carrying on the war, and hoped that none 
would envy her the glory of ending it by a just and honourable 
peace. She in particular recommended unanimity, that our 
enemies might not think us a divided people, which might 
prevent that good peace of which she had such reasonable 
hopes and so near a view. 

I look next to Utrecht, where the treaty was opened. The 
Emperor and the empire sent their ministers very late and un- 
wilhngly thither ; but they submitted to the necessity of their 
affairs, yet with this condition — ^tliat the French proposals (for 
^ ' so the propositions that were formerly called preliminaries came 

to be named) should be no ground to proceed on, and that a new 
treaty should be entered on, without any regard to them. 
1 i It was also agreed, to save the loss of time in settling the 

ceremonial, that the plenipotentiaries should assume no 
character of dignity until all matters were adjusted and made 
ready for signing. 

After a long expectation we at last knew that on the 13th 
oC March the treaty of peace between England, France, and 
I ' the States was signed Upon this the Parliament was opened 

j . on the 9th of April. The Queen in her speech told the two 

h Houses that she had now concluded a peace, and had obtained 

' a further security for the Protestant succession, and that she 

I was in an entire union with the House of Hanover. She asked 

] of the Commons the necessary suj^lies, and recommended to 

I ^ both Houses the cultivating the arts of peace, with a reflection 
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ipon faction. By the treaty of peace the French King was 
x>und to give neither harbour nor assistance to the Pretender, 
)ut acknowledged the Queen's tide and the Protestant succes- 
sion as it was settled by several acts of Parliament. Dunkirk 
ft-as to be rased in a time limited within five months after the 
atification. Nevdfoundland, Hudson's Bay, and St Christo- 
>her's were to be given to England ; but Cape Breton was lef^ 
o the French, with liberty to dry their fish on Newfoundland, 
lliis was the main substance of the articles of peace. The 
reaty of commerce settled a free trade according to the tariflf in 
he year 1664, excepting some commodities that were subjected 
o a new tariff in the year 1699, which was so high that it 
imounted to a prohibition. All the productions of France were 
come into England under no other duties but those that were 
aid on the same productions from other countries ; and when 
his was settled, then commissaries were to be sent to London 
o agree and adjust all matters relating to trade. With regard 
o the general objects of the alliance, it was agreed that Naples, 
^ilan, and the Spanish Netherlands should be assigned to 
he Emperor; that the Duke of Savo^ should possess Sicily as 
ving; that Sardinia should be assigned to the Elector of 
Bavaria, with the title of King; that the States of Holland 
hould add Namur, Charleroy, Luxemburg, Ypres, and Nieuport 
6 their other possessions in Flanders, but restore Lille and its 
lependendes ; and that the King of Prussia should exchange 
>range and the possessions belonging to that family in Franche 
])omt^ for Upper Guelders. Great Britain was left m possession 
if Gibraltar and Minorca. 
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